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OR the convenience of the delegates 
rt to the General Conference, THE 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN prepares 
and binds together in this pamphlet the 
reports of the Book Committee, The 
Methodist Book Concern, the Bishops, and 
the several Boards and Societies of the 
Church, together with sundry other reports 
of Committees and Commissions. In order 
that these reports may be formally in the 
hands of the standing committees of the 
General Conference, the Commission on 
Entertainment has directed that this 
preparation be made and that the General 
Conference be asked to make this an 
official publication. 


THE COMMISSION ON ENTERTAINMENT 
OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
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REPORT OF THE BOOK COMMITTEE TO 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1936 


The quadrennium just closing covers surely the most difficult 
period in the history of The Methodist Book Concern. The 
full effect of the depression did not register in our affairs until 
the fiscal year ended December 31, 1931, when the deficit in 
net produce was $261,638.27. This was the result of a decrease 
in sales of $1,260,049.41 from a high of $5,001,608.32 in 1929, 
to $3,741,558.91 in 1931. 

The Committee reduced the annual distribution to the An- 
nual Conferences of $200,000 per year which had prevailed from 
1927 to 1930 inclusive, to $50,000 in 1931. This was paid from 
surplus in the hope of better times and as a signal to the church 
of greatly reduced sales. This was the situation which con- 
fronted the Book Committee at the Atlantic City General Con- 
ference. During the present four years the sales dropped to 
a low of $2,647,743 in 1933, being a decrease of over 50% 
from the high point reached in 1923 (of $5,394,668) and a 
further decrease of over a million dollars during this quad- 
rennium. We are glad to report that the sales have taken an 
upward turn and register $3,039,640 for 1935, an increase of 
$391,897 over 1933, the low point. 

The accumulated deficits from 1931 to 1934, inclusive, amount 
to $1,071,880.20, but the largest deficit of $401,337.14 in 1932 
had been cut to $146,874.52 in 1934. In 1935 we show net 
produce of $70,818.22, an increase of $217,692 in net earnings. 

In these trying years we have faced certain disbursements 
ordered by the General Conference and have absorbed the sub- 
sidies we are required to make to certain publications. 

It is only because of the financial strength of the institution 
and the careful and watchful management that we have been 
able thus far to weather the storm. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that during this quadrennium no distribution has been 
made to the Annual Conferences. It should be emphatically 
affirmed, however, in view of the upward turn, that The Meth- 
odist Book Concern has yet a long way to go to regain its former 
assured solvency and strong liquid position. Our bank loans 
must be reduced, our mortgages amortized, and reserves for 
contingencies and for the conduct of the business established 
before distribution to the Annual Conferences can be resumed. 

It will be illuminating to present some other facts in a fiscal 
survey to indicate the problems of administration and continued 
liquid solvency of The Book Concern during the immediate past 
years: 
~ On December 31, 1931 our bank loans were $500,000, and on 
March 1, 1936 they were $353,000, a decrease of $147,000. The 
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last borrowing of the Book Concern was in February, 1933, so 
that for three years no bank loans have been negotiated, an un- 
precedented accomplishment these trying times. This means 
most careful and close supervision to meet cash obligations 
promptly and regularly. During the quadrennium we reduced 
our mortgage obligation by $50,000. 


Real Estate and Equipment. 

On December 31, 1931, this item was $5,268,586.25. 

On December 31, 1935, this item was $3,906,808.54, a de- 
crease of $1,361,777.71. 

This reduction of values was due to the appraisal of land and 
buildings made by the Executive Committee in 1932 according 
to the Disciplinary provision and by reason of annual allowances 
for depreciation on equipment, furniture and fixtures. 

The chief financial difficulty is the frozen nature of our assets 
and the depletion of our current net resources. This is illus- 
trated by the following: 


December 31, 1931—Excess of Current Assets.......... $1,475,771 
December 31, 1985—Excess of Current Assets............ 674,987 


DICCTEASG iis ior caer e cies tcgiee.s carcuersdeeshane’ ape eveqacehas s| ahaet qeteanyenets “t $800,784 


With accounts receivable and inventories included in this 
figure it is obvious that the available cash working capital has 
been dangerously limited. The foregoing financial facts are 
presented to establish the extremely difficult and trying con- 
ditions which have existed and still remain in our business. 
Further details and statements will appear in the reports of 
the Publishing Agents and in the reports of the Treasurers of 
the Episcopal Fund and the General Conference Expense Fund. ’ 


Economies. 


The chief aims of the Book Committee and the Executive 
Committee during the four years under review have been econo- 
mies and increased sales. At the first annual meeting during 
this quadrennium held May 9-10, 1933, the Executive Com- 
mittee reported that in addition to savings previously made, 
further economies amounting to $323,389 per annum had been 
inaugurated for the year 1933. This item included a voluntary 
relinquishment of one month’s salary on the part of the staff 
and salaried employees of the Book Concern. 

At the annual meeting of the Book Committee held April 
25-26, 1934, the Executive Committee reported that the Publish- 
ing Agents had instituted additional savings in the expenses 
of the Book Concern at the rate of $92,000 per annum for 1934. 

The Annual meeting of the Book Committee held April 
29-30, 1935, again confronted an accruing deficit. The Publish- 
ing Agents recommended that further economies be considered 
and suggested the advisability of: 
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A. One Manufacturing Plant. 

B. One Accounting Headquarters. 

C. An Advocate for the Whole Church. 
D. Re-adjustment at Depositories. 


The Executive Committee appointed a sub-committee of three 
members to co-operate with the Publishing Agents in the study 
of these items and other possible economies. This committee 
consisted of Stanley O. MacMullen, Troy W. Appleby and Fred 
D. Stone. On October 24, 1934, this committee reported sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. That the manufacturing departments be continued as at present, 
but that work be transferred where it can be done most economically 
and suggested other adjustments. The Publishing Agents estimated 
this plan would save $70,000 annually. 

2. It recommended changes in the make-up and printing of the 
editions of The Christian Advocate at an approximate saving of 
$21,000 per year. 

3. It proposed to continue economies in the depositories until 
such time as each depository can be operated entirely within its 
gross produce or be discontinued within six months. The plan of 
handling orders at central points rather than use duplicate stocks 
at the depositories. It reported these policies would result in 
additional saving over 1933 of $40,000 per annum. 

4. The Committee recommended that one accounting headquarters 
be established at New York at a saving of $40,000 additional per 
annum. 


The aggregate economies proposed amounted to $171,000, 
but it later appeared that certain modifications became neces- 
sary in the actual conduct of the business which somewhat 
changed the original proposals. 

The Committee on Insurance accomplished savings in 
premiums of $2,429.32 for the year 1935 as compared with 1934. 

It is therefore apparent that the Book Committee, the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Publishing Agents have been diligent 
and active in making every possible saving and at the same 
time conducting the affairs of the Book Concern in an efficient 
manner. 

Certain figures are presented from our books comparing the 
expenses under certain categories of 1935 with 1932, the year 
of our greatest loss in recent years. 


Our selling expenses for 1932 were............ $790,385 
MOS teva WelOce en aici cartes eeide coe cee 601,965 
IN GES CNDCCKOle) POLEa ry 4 n- GAG Doe BiG ND.o COO Oe b $188,420 


General expenses not otherwise allocated were. $528,543 in 1932 
General expenses not otherwise allocated were 436,744 in 1935 





PAR POICthOMsObsa iach davies tbeene $91,798 
Editorial costs in 1932 were..............ee0-- $322,968 
Editorial costs in 1935 were...........-+.eees: 230,423 

AM ECUCELOM er Oleis suettrets iets satucnensuslelens $92,545 
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Reduced volume of business, as well as economies effected, was 
responsible for the above savings. 

A better index of the policies of administrative economy put 
into effect is shown by the following percentage ratio of manu- 
facturing and purchase costs to total sales: 


OS Dieweovctey stare cnerstansfahelers\oeRoteh anole ioley Lelecoa Keres re 62.6% 
TIGR RY Heeerobuecleds cosGbaoUNd eco nUnatae 58.1% 
DOS Awe riatsnsicisis sys aie vee ve. spelotet cxolotolers aterevateseiceets 56.5% 
OS ON ciarseerolak crores ateintatatere leketetetoteceretsy eterelerst 54.4% 


Increased sales and the decreased ratio of expense have brought 
us out of the red into the black for 1935. The publication and 
sales of the new Hymnal have greatly augmented our recovery 
program. 

It must be apparent that further action must be taken by 
the General Conference or by its authorization in order to in- 
crease the solvency of the Book Concern and perpetuate its 
services to the church. It is obvious that the greatest need is 
increased sales, but in order to strengthen the financial con- 
dition of the enterprise, every subsidy should be examined and 
every further economy established. The General Conference 
is urged to consider a further consolidation of our Advocates 
as recommended to the Executive Committee by the Publish- 
ing Agents, so that the experiment of an Advocate for the 
church may be tried and the number of editions and editors re- 
duced under the compulsory economy of our present distress. 


Relations with Labor Unions. 

The Methodist Book Concern now has working agreements 
with the trade unions affilated with the American Federation 
of Labor at all of its publishing plants where union labor is 
employed. At the beginning of the quadrennium, the plants 
at Cincinnati and Chicago followed the New York manufactur- 
ing plant in completing their unionization, initiated largely 
by Dr. George C. Douglass, Publishing Agent, Cincinnati, and 
approved by the Book Committee. 

The policy of the Book Concern with respect to labor rela- 
tions in other respects, such as consideration in the time of 
sickness and emergency, group insurance and in granting such 
retiring allowances as could be afforded is on a formula adopted 
by the Executive Committee. Our labor policy therefore made 
it impossible to make saving in the cost of labor per man, but 
economies were of course effected in the efficiency of our work- 
men and in the reduction of the volume of work available under 
competitive depression conditions. 


A Co-operatwe Enterprise. 

The Methodist Book Concern is really a Christian Co-operative 
in the best sense. Its plant equipment and investment is the 
accumulation of its years of service to the church. Its product 
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has been reasonably priced according to costs. Its manage- 
ment has been without high salaries or bonuses, its labor has 
been paid at the prevailing scale and its net produce has been 
distributed to the Conference Claimants of our denomination. 
The future depends largely upon the patronage and support of 
the constituency of the church and upon the continued careful 
management of the Book Committee and the Publishing Agents. 


Supervision. 

The work of the Book Concern is under the critical direction 
of the Book Committee (meeting annually) and of the Execu- 
tive Committee (in session usually bi-monthly). The financial 
operations are checked and audited by Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery, well-known accountants, and their reports and the 
analyses provided by our staff are most complete and exhaustive. 
These reports are all available to the General Conference and 
to the Standing Committee on “Book Concern,” and will answer 
questions not specifically referred to in this report. 


Commission on Entertainment, of the General Conference 
of 1936. 


At the annual meeting of the Book Committee held April 
25-26, 1934, the following were elected to serve on the Com- 
mission: Claude C. Hall, John L. Hillman, Matthew S. Davage, 
Charles E. Allinger, Fred D. Stone. The Commission reported 
substantially as follows to the Book Committee at New York, 
April 30, 1935: 

1. That the per diem be fixed at $3.00, and that the remainder of 
the General Conference Expense Fund available be paid to the 
delegates for or as a part of their traveling expenses on a 
percentage basis. 

2. That the Commission be given authority to act in matters of 
emergency which may arise. 

3. That the Book Committee suggest to the Committee on Rules 
that arrangements be made so that the General Conference shall 
adjourn not later than May 20th at noon. 


These recommendations were duly approved by the Book 
Committee. 

At the same meeting the Book Committee heard representa- 
tions from Columbus, Ohio, and Sioux City, Iowa. The ballot 
taken for the seat of the General Conference of 1936 resulted 
in the choice of Columbus, Ohio. 


General Conference Expense Fund. 


The report of the Treasurer of the General Conference Ex- 
pense Fund will be found in full in the Handbook. At the 
annual meetings of the Book Committee held in 1934 and 1935, 
action was taken with regard to the serious failure of the 
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churches to pay their apportionments to this fund. It was 
called “an alarming lack of attention to this important item 
on the part of the Church at large.” In April, 1935, it appeared 
that only 21.4 per cent of the apportionments had been paid 
for this quadrennium. The matter was called to the attention 
of the Bishops and District Superintendents, and the Commis- 
sion on Entertainment was compelled to take the action referred 
to previously. 

The Book Committee recommends that the General Confer- 
ence of 1936 refrain from setting up Commissions whose ex- 
penses are to be paid from this fund, without providing ways 
and means of securing the necessary funds for such purposes. 

Attention, is called to the misnomer of charging to this fund 
so large a proportion of the miscellaneous expenses of the church, 
some of the items having little or no reference to the expenses 
of the General Conference itself. According to the report of the 
Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund, to the Book 
Committee in 1935, during the quadrennium 1928 to 1932, 
60% of the receipts from the Annual Conferences on appor- 
tionments were spent on Commissions only very indirectly re- 
lated to the General Conference and on the appropriation to the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Only because 
‘of the former surplus was the Church able to pay the actual 
expenses of the Atlantic City Conference. In view of proposed 
legislation in regard to Central and Jurisdictional Conferences 
and representation in future General Conferences of the Church, 
it should be pointed out that the expenses of delegates outside 
of the United States for the General Conference of 1932 
amounted to over $63,000 more than receipts from these Con- 
ferences to the fund. This is a grant-in-aid quite generally 
overlooked and must be taken into account, as is the case with 
the Episcopal Fund, in any reorganization and the financing of 
the same. 

The Book Committee respectfully recommends that the Gen- 
eral Conference give consideration to some other means of de- 
fraying the General expenses of the church and the share of our 
denomination to the Federal Council than to load down this 
particular fund which is primarily concerned. with General 
Conference expenses. 


Episcopal Fund. 


The Book Committee in its report to the General Conference 
of 1932 called the attention of the General Conference to 
the matter of relieving the Book Concern “of the responsibility 
of lending its financial credit to obtain funds in order that 
prompt payment may be made of the Bishops’ salaries.” 

As of June 1, 1932, the Episcopal Fund was indebted to the 
bank in the sum of $227,500. This was the aggregate of sundry 
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notes for which The Methodist Book Concern was accommodation 
co-maker and endorser. Through the Standing Committees on 
Episcopacy and Book Concern, careful consideration was given 
to this important matter with the result that the salary of each 
General Superintendent, effective and retired, was reduced by 
16 2/3% as of June 1, 1932. Bishops were no longer author- 
ized to draw drafts on the Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund and, 
by order of the General Conference, bank borrowings on account 
of the Fund were stopped. Furthermore, the Bishops of the 
respective areas and the District Superintendents were instructed 
to co-operate in the collection of the apportionment. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the General Confer- 
ence, plans were mutually agreed upon by and between the Board 
of Bishops and the Administrative Committee of the Episcopal 
Fund, to secure through co-operative efforts, quarterly payments 
from the Churches to the Fund, and to apply 20% of the receipts 
to the liquidation of the bank borrowings. It was also mutually 
understood that no payment on the borrowings would be made 
to the bank in any month in which the Bishops were not re- 
ceiving the authorized salaries and allowances in full. 

The bank indebtedness was finally paid in full on October 1, 
1935. With the limitations upon the Episcopal Fund by action 
of the General Conference, the treasury was unable to meet 
the demands upon it for authorized salaries and allowances by 
the sum of $98,513, as follows: 

1932, $25,535.83; 1933, $49,490.32; 1934, $23,486.85. In 
1935 the authorized salaries and allowances were paid in full. 

The inability of the Fund to meet these authorized salaries 
and allowances in full was due primarily to the fact that the 
Church is not adequately meeting the apportionment for the 
Episcopal Fund, as the following table shows: 


Percentage 

Conference Apportionment by Amount of Appor- Apportion- 

Year Annual Conferences tionment raised Deficit ment raised 
1931-1932 $536,869 $354,513 $182,356 66.03 
1932-1933 499,659 340,048 159,611 68.05 
1933-1934 443,461 357,939 85,522 80.71 
1934-1935 428,365 362,001 66,364 84.50 


There is still a liability upon the Episcopal Fund of $98,513 
for unpaid salaries and allowances for the quadrennium. It 
remains for the General Conference to determine whether this 
deficiency shall be carried as an obligation of the Episcopal Fund 
into the next quadrennium, and the Book Committee recommends 
that the General Conference take action authorizing the Book 
Committee to discharge this obligation during the next quad- 
rennium if and when the Church makes it possible in its support 
of the Episcopal Fund. 

Attention is called to the fact that the contingent liability 
of The Methodist Book Concern for the bank borrowings for 
the Episcopal Fund is now fully discharged. 
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Personnel. 


In accordance with the Disciplinary provisions, the Book 
Committee as constituted by the General Conference of 1932, 
met at Atlantic City, N. J., on May 25, 1932. 

The Committee was organized by the election of Frank A. 
Horne as Chairman and Ezra S. Tipple as Secretary. ‘The Book 
Committee assigned the Publishing Agents to their places of 
residence as follows: John H. Race, New York; George C. 
Douglass, Cincinnati; O. Grant Markham, Chicago. 

The following changes in the membership of the Book Com- 
mittee as constituted by the General Conference of 1932, have 
occurred during the quadrennium: May 25, 1932—J. Luther 
Taylor was succeeded by T. O. Cunningham, Kansas City Area. 
May 9, 19383—W. T. Rich was succeeded by Stanley O. MacMul- 
len, member of Executive Committee. James E. Holmes was suc- 
ceeded by Wallace H. Finch, member of Executive Committee. 
Wallace H. Finch was succeeded by Fred P. Corson, New York 
Area. April 25, 1934—Lewis N. Gatch was succeeded by Troy 
W. Appleby, member of Executive Committee. April 26, 1934 
—Stanley E. Grannum was succeeded by Rev. John B. Redmond, 
Covington Area. April 30, 1935—Louis M. Potter having passed 
to his reward, the Committee voted: “Without wishing to raise 
here any legal question with reference to the membership on this 
Committee vacated by the death of Louis M. Potter, but solely 
because no name has been proposed for the place from the lo- 
cality of Buffalo and the time between now and the next General 
Conference is so short, we recommend that no election in this 
case be now held.” By reason of removal from the Area, Wilbert 
Dowson was succeeded by Jabez C. Harrison, Portland Area. 
On August 27, 1935, Professor William A. Elliott, Area repre- 
sentative from the Pittsburgh Area, died triumphantly. In 
view of the proximity of the meeting of the General Conference, 
this vacancy was not filled by the Book Committee. 

At the meeting of the Book Committee held in Chicago, 
March 18, 1936, Dr. John H. Race, Senior Publishing Agent, 
announced his retirement at the session of the General Con- 
ference of 1936. Dr. Race was elected by the Book Committee 
in 1913 and was re-elected by the General Conferences of 1916 
to 1932, inclusive. The Book Committee recommends that 
the General Conference elect him Publishing Agent Emeritus. 

At the same meeting of the Book Committee, Dr. James R. 
Joy announced his retirement from the Hditorship of The 
Christian Advocate, New York, to take effect at the close of the 
General Conference of 1936. Dr. Joy has spent his entire pro- 
fessional career in the employ of The Methodist Book Concern 
and was elected Editor of the New York Christian Advocate in 
1915 by the Book Committee, and subsequently re-elected by 
the General Conference for five consecutive quadrenniums, 
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For further information and details concerning the activities 
of the Book Committee during the period 1932-1936, reference 
is made to the reports of the Publishing Agents and to the 
financial statements of the Treasurers of the Episcopal Fund 
and the Treasurers of the General Conference Expense Fund. 


For the Book Committee, 


Frank A. Horne, Chairman, 
Ezra 8. Tippiz, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLISHING AGEN TS FOR 
THE QUADRENNIUM, 1932-1935 


To the General Conference. 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

The Publishing Agents submit the following quadrennial 
report of the financial and business condition of The Methodist 
Book Concern and Depositories for the fiscal years ending De- 
cember 31, 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935: 


Income Account oF 1935 


Sales and: Barnings: vac cob. 2) 2 toons sa eons $3,950,432.51 
Deduct— 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, Administrative, Oper- 

ET SW ay bg 02102 uct ae amie ei eig 9  et 3,924,920.64 
Produce. Prom the Business: i055. See ee $25,511.87 
Add— 

Produce Prom Real Wistaten. ina an tee 93,333.42 


Income Prone Investmetts. . 2.2) sca wales oe ene 3,185.05 


$122,030.34 


Deduct— 
Interest Paid and Accrued, Mortgages and Notes 
for conduct of the business... 0.2)... 0) iso. 51,212.12 


$70,818.22 


_ The business of The Methodist Book Concern in 1935 showed 
continued improvement. The total sales for 1935 were $3,039,- 
640.01, which is 10.2 per cent more than they were in 1934, but 
39.2 per cent less than they were in 1929. 

The 1935 sales were divided as follows: 


MerchandisGraiisciiac) chic skane tte Son rere $769,077.57 
Church= Schoole Periodicals ..seace eee eee 534,855.36 
Story Papersiee seu see cates sis Ace ee eee 545,901.56 
Grad edssWessonsh:..; ose howe hte ea Ree eae 263,997.19 
Manutactuninicw. ssicnsteminn cscs ac as a ae 593,659.37 
Advocates and Other Budget Publications..... 225,637.65 
AG VOTCISiNe otras 6 ners bic Deon ee een 53,407.42 
Miscellancous 2eerreee rane re ee 53,103.89 


The larger volume of business reported in 1935 resulted from 
the sale of the Hymnals and the increase in outside work. The 
net produce for 1935 was $70,818.22. This was the first year 
since 1930 that net earnings have been sufficient to show a 
produce. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
ConsoLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1935 











ASSETS 
Current Assets: : 
Casinibanks andvonihand cy.:./,creicsfoielqeisieveseleiaiala s eieheieiv cies Keleats cs -aen $83, 908.85 
Notes receivable............... Retelovehete miter fetal acre ere.sioaveleteters(s 4,566.41 
Accounts receivable............... . $932, 371.97 ; : 
Less, Allowance for doubtful accounts 100,661.24 
Inventories, at cost or less: et 
Manufacturing (raw materials and work in process).... $276,689.93 
Merchandise, finished stock, plates, etc... o Siuere » Ra 251} 251.35 
Graded Messons ne Nee Boas ote e citentate tava oreta and aj ee toe 44,952.14 
POLIOCNGAIS an Seer Pan epeicls lotion arate sie Si exmusie ates or veh Sands, npelstrs 2,499.81 
Manuscripts, illustrations, etc!............... eee eee 42,196.96 
DUPDHEsmee a cits ce tote creel siete cokeretane 2s, apetcter sane Dr cNevad searches 11, 285.85 
5 5 628 5 
ACOKUER INFELOSL TECELV ADIOS, 6. rareis|arsrsisi'sjo. vei eysieiarsieies/ele seusye se cnsceieie Reis 0 ere rf 
Potali Current Assets « cs acciesisyeissare acsie.eue vs vefelsteretov ciate eiesaveusisvans $1, 549, 657.24 
INVESTMENTS AT QUOTED MARKET oR Bip PRIcEs: 
United States Government securities..............+-+5- $21,600.00 
Teer Sia ye AEE CROs UG Biola an Sr lots Sata Caen 34,521.25 
StOOkKs ye e5< ss essere 2a PaaS CERO G DUS SOE e OO eECEE Te 20,773.50 
SS 76,894.75 
Lanp, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT: ; 
Land and buildings, as appraised by Execu- 
tive Committee for 1932 quadrennium . 
(no allowance made for depreciation of 
buildings)......... Rn cha hesteastaboyeye orersie, $3, 597,023.78 
Less Amount Received for Easement 
Granted sen icrsetecn sh iceielnal ese 7,250.00 
—_—__——___ $3, 589,773.78 
Electric light and power plant, Cincinnati 
(GiCOR) eget ans ee oe nie clerk $111, 101.22 
Less, Allowance for depreciation.... 106, 365.27 
————— 4,735.95 
Manufacturing equipment, motor trucks, 
ete, (at costior less). a)).)o 0 2. snies ns silos $1, 267,161.35 
Less, Allowance for depreciation. ... 993, 089.08 
—_—_—_——— 274,072.27 
Furniture and fixtures (at cost)......... . $361,780.78 
Less, Allowance for depreciation. ... 323, 554.24 
8 026054 
bo : : 5 — 3,906, 808.54 
Deferred charges, prepaid interest, unexpired insurance premiums, etc... 28,420.72 
$5, 561, 781.25 
LIABILITIES 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable due banks...... 2... see eese cece ret etenerees in Haro 3 $375, 000.00 
Accounts payable: 
Charis (Ae Se RO Oo OO OO Oe ne Pat ence OPO OI $193 , 484.48 
ANd, Se ERE he Pb ee OAs AEE OOD Oat D Or RCCL aon 32, 878.28 Baer re 
Accrued salaries, wages, taxes, interest, royalties, etc...........-+.++-- 36,381.16 
Unfilled subscriptions... ...... eset ee ee et ede eee eee e ener eeereees 236, 925.66 
Total Current Liabilities, exclusive of open mortgage and mort- 
gage installment shown below.......-++ssseeeeeeeee er rreecs $874, 669.58 
Morrteaces PayaBLE: 
Due November 1, 1935 (open mortgage).....--.--++++ $480, 000.00 
Due February 12, 1936 (renewed during January, 1936, 
and subject to installments of $12,500 due February 12, 
1936, and annually thereafter to February 12, 1947)... 137, 500.00 617,500.00 
CariTaL AND RESERVES: 
Fixed Capital... -...200c cower secccenes rs enesecnts $3, 000, 000.00 
Reserve appropriated for distribution to Annual Confer- 
ences representing tax exemptions on property at Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio... 2... eee ee eect e ener e eee 30, 506.00 
Reserve for es gasewment A FOS SRO RPORITO : wan? voe . G 
Reserve for working capital.........--- Pee AOI 5 ; : 4,069, 611.67 
$5, 561, 781.25 
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CONSOLIDATED RESERVE FOR WORKING CAPITAL 
For tHe YEAR ENDED DrecEeMBER 31, 1935 


BalancetJanusryols 193 Osacecsak tas sean et toloice ian ici maces Grae tere ern oie Siacele ars $975, 658.00 
Adjustments ascertained to be applicable to prior years 
Inventorys Write=D OW iciets cis or oie wi iseet suatrdevers teres s,s) =-o/araleiitc letotetp tei evel=%e 15, 000.00 
$960, 658.00 
INCREASE: 
Profit on sale of capital assets..............2-eee eens $220.80 
Increase in quoted market or bid prices of investments . 6, 408.65 
Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1935 (no 
allowance made for depreciation of buildings)....... 70, 818.22 
———————— 77,447.67 
Balance, December 31, 1935... 2.1... 02... eceecceeenencees $1,038, 105.67 


Norse: Subsequent to December 31, 1935, the inventories at the Pittsburgh depository 
were damaged by flood. No provision has been made in the above balance sheet for the 
loss, as the amount has not yet been ascertained. 


ComMITTEE ON AUDITS AND ACCOUNTS, 
Tus Mertuopist Boox Concern: 


We have made an examination of the balance sheet of The Methodist Book Concern as 
at December 31, 1935, and of the statement of Consolidated Reserve for Working Capital 
for the year 1935. In connection therewith we examined or tested accounting records of 
the company and other supporting evidence, and obtained information and explanations 
from officers and employees of the company; we also made a general review of the account- 
ing methods and of the operating and income accounts for the year, but we did not make 
a detailed audit of the transactions. 

In our opinion, based upon such examination, the above balance sheet and related 
statement of Consolidated Reserve for Working Capital fairly present the position of 
The Methodist Book Concern at December 31, 

"LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MontTGoMERY. 

New York, April 8, 1936. 


NET WORKING CAPITAL 
CurRENT ASSETS: 


Cais higecs sai cine cars as stauscedadd Sls DEVE. sus ocale wean aasielooeute $83, 908.85 
Accounts and notes receivable. 
Less allowance for doubtful accounts............... 836, 277.14 
Inventories, at cost or less: ..4.ccsssu cess er ees dewe 628, 876.04 
Accrued interest receivable... .. 60... cscs cceeseccecses 595.21 
Total Current Assets.......... Stata ocet pars ocapepsaaias cucgdr spas. coe $1, 549, 657.24 
Current LiaBiniriss: ; 
DING testaaya ble ctikeseyalerss Oteia eae tees wee ak he eis ot ames $375, 000.00 
Aceounts payables sxiecuuereasire ath iene aibascnnues 226, 362.76 
Accrued salaries, wages, taxes, interest, royalty, etc...... 36,381.16 
Unfilled subscriptions: 4 ta.siviecece.«u ss see ea aoa 236, 925.66 
‘Potal Current: Liabilities: ui saute teeta «aces poco eivcie salem 874, 669.58 
Net Working’ Capital oc. scicccacgcse Sere cesiew's sees encalt outs cee $674, 987.66 
Orser Assets—Less LiaBi.ities: 
Land, buildings, and equipment.......... $3, 906, 808.54 
Less mortgages on land and buildings. 617, 500.00 
EES 289,308.54 
Investments at market (restricted) ................000 76,894.75 
Déeferredselargres cls caer enereas hace ee elvis oe on 28, 420.72 
j $3, 394, 624.01 
Less capital and reserves. ..........cseeceeceecces 3, 031, 506.00 363,118.01 
Net:reserve for working capital ..f <5... os. sid:0s'o00 so hw ene cea $1, 038, 105.67 


This table indicates that if we converted our liquid assets into 
cash, we could pay our debts and have a balance of $674,987.66 
in cash. In addition to this cash balance we would own the 
real estate of The Methodist Book Concern, subject to existing 
mortgages and our investments. 

It will be seen from the above table that the total current 


* For information: Notes payable May 1, 1932, $635,000. 
Notes payable May 1, 1936, $328,000. 
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assets are $1,549,657.24, as against total current liabilities of 
$874,669.58, or $1.77 for each dollar of current liabilities owed. 


RESERVES 
Reserve for Restricted Endowment.............. $1,000.00 
Reserve for distribution to Annual Conferences. . 80,506.00 
Reserve for unfilled subscriptions.............. 236,925.66 
Reserve for’ depreciation 2 4 So soa fs cae 1,318,187.87 
Reserve for Power’ Rlants . 55.0... cnc ces oh ope 106,860.27 
Total Reserves, December 31, 1935....... $1,692,984.80 
Losses oN RECEIVABLES—1935 

Balanee, December; 1934.00.05. 0289. SST SOL Ss $73,701.60 
Increase Allowance for bad debts.............. 33,087.85 
TESTS REI GEST Cr Dgaet ite le eye ae me an EC $106,789.45 
Less Accounts removed 1935.............. 6,128.21 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts.............. $100,661.24 


The Methodist Book Concern has followed its established 
practice in charging off against its “doubtful accounts” deter- 
mined during the year to be worthless, and adding to the reserve 
an amount deemed adequate to provide for future losses. 


Amount set up, December 31, 1935, for doubtful 


ARCOUDLS seg Ae Se Oe ah SWS Licslitie 5 Stone Wea $100,661.24 
Reserve for doubtful accounts, December 31, 1931 41,618.82 
We have added during the quadrennium...... $59,042.42 


The increase in the reserve for doubtful accounts is due to 
the effect of economic disturbances on the collections of receiv-| 
ables of the current and prior years. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES 
During the quadrennium we have made a saving in selling 
costs and general expenses of $296,132.42, as will be shown by 
the following table. 
The following table shows the decrease in expenses for the 
quadrennium : 
SELLING Costs 


OS ieee ars ot retake a opsie stole siapela%o- ese ole 3 lwo we gue «is ols ies $1,049,056.07 
POSIT eee seater es Shaleye Sh lata lata te Aol ee vyeleale aye wre as 918,879.48 
DSA ate seve cizittctdietave evele\eeisielats inion bia\p\.« fol abeveraiesarshs ale 843,217.92 
TE iy aie eee ese che Seek) sep sGl anita: esa ele ahe%eaia. 08a 844,722.57 


Total Decrease, 1935, as compared with 1932 $204,333.50 
GENERAL EXPENSES 


FE rou ete eis ray oes 6 fo aksltn saath st Sratatar a) chat alalevs: eo e averk tae $528,543.72 
SSA cele etetl sete ohaiete ctesaielut tis <Taisiala hate, «hslavesecene lalals 458,989.87 
PO SAVER clo she ppctis Sites stelle] «Sisley < tea) sin\el's)9' e's she «icine 454,480.55 
OS merase ierer veteleiohsbeie a tole teiars (ale el dvelleleye, slsicele iolee) 9s “n.0 436,744.80 


Total Decrease, 1935, as compared with 1932 $91,798.92 
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REAL EsTAaTE 
Real Estate Valuations, December 31, 1931...... $4,742,838.78 


Appraised as follows: 


New York, 150 Fifth Avenue...... $1,325,000.00 
New York, Dobbs Ferry.......... 1,225,000.00 
Cincinnati, Fourth Street......... 164,300.00 
Cincinnati, Plum Street........... 661,240.00 
Chicago, 740 Rush Street......... 1,093,900.00 
IKOREAGE CO Ayneo op tencoo woods ooduo Kd 146,500.00 
SATE BANGISCO jac ale ticnsielanaivenela (re ties 215,000.00 
ING WitOTleanSirs aici acces cietetel oteteroieners 23,000.00 
$4,853,940.00 

Deduction for Power Plants...... 111,101.22 
WIN O EE Ueeccte exer creve ene axcrerscemel olojorerst atone $4,742,838.78 

Appraisement for quadrennium ending December 31, 1935: 

New York, 150 Fifth Avenue...... $915,000.00 
New York, Dobbs Ferry.......... 900,000.00 
Cincinnati, Fourth Street......... 122,793.00 
Cincinnati, Plum Street. 05.4. 3:2. 534,904.00 
Chicago, 740 Rush Street.......... 958,428.00 
KATISASIOULY eric tects sais eh lcletne alsin 104,000.00 
SanwhiranclsSGOnscss siete -sereyeleteleisieconstsre 160,000.00 


ING weOLrleans 4.0m. se cee er eiteverenciscernce 13,000.00 


$3,708,125.00 
Deduct: 
Power Plant, Cincinnati. $111,101.22 
Easement, Westchester 
Sewer, Dobbs Ferry.. 7,250.00 
———_ 118,351.22 


$3,589,773.78 


Appraised value of real estate, December 31, 1935 $3,589,773.78 


Decrease in appraised value of Real Estate...... $1,153,065.00 
(See Discipline, Paragraph 396, Section 2.) 


New .York—The building at Fifth Avenue and Twentieth 
Street is in good repair and well occupied, being 80 per cent 
rented, and 2 and 4 West Twentieth Street is 100 per cent 
rented. 

Dobbs Ferry—Our own manufacturing and shipping require- 
ments occupy this building. All necessary repairs are promptly 
made. The Westchester Sanitary Sewer is being constructed 
diagonally through our property. 

Cinemnati—The Plum Street Building is occupied solely by 
our own activities, or by other Boards of the Church. It is in 
first-class condition. The Fourth Street Building is rented to 
commercial concerns and will be sold by authority of the Book 
‘Committee at the first favorable opportunity. The property is 
in good condition. 
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Chicago—The location at 740 Rush Street maintains a strong 
position in its real-estate value. The property is in excellent 
condition and the rental return is reasonable. 

Kansas City—No space is rented in this building, as it was 
so constructed that it can only be used for our own business, 
har very expensive alterations are made. The condition is 
good. 

San Francisco—This valuable property is strategically lo- 
cated. The ground floor is entirely occupied. It is 52 per cent 
occupied above the ground floor. Necessary repairs are made 
so that condition is good. 

New Orleans—Our property at 631 Baronne Street is a three- 
story building. The first floor is rented to a commercial con- 
cern, and the balance of the building is occupied by the Advocate 
office and Bishop’s headquarters. 

Our building indebtedness at New York and Dobbs Ferry 
has been reduced $120,000, and our mortgage indebtedness at 
Chicago has been reduced $50,000 during the quadrennium. 


READJUSTMENTS 


Since 1932 our efforts have been directed to a readjustment 
and realignment of our activities, looking toward (1) one 
manufacturing plant, (2) one accounting headquarters, (3) an 
Advocate for the whole Church, (4) readjustments at deposi- 
tories. 

Manufacturing—After careful study and advice, we came to 
the conclusion regarding the one factory proposal to continue 
manufacturing activities in the places where now established 
under the direction and supervision of one authority; trans- 
fering work from one location to another, either on a temporary 
or permanent basis, where such work can be more economically 
performed, and the elimination of departments where and when 
the amount of available work does not justify the maintenance 
of duplicate departments. 

We have now had one full year of operation of the combined 
factory. It has worked out satisfactorily. 

Rising Costs—As we come to the close of the quadrennium 
we face an increase in the price of paper, other materials and 
of labor, but we shall endeavor, by adjustments, to avoid in- 
creased hour costs. In the interest of social justice and to main- 
tain our efficiency, the rise in union labor costs makes it impera- 
tive that we give due attention to the compensation of our other 
workers. 

Equipment—We call attention to the fact that our equipment 
has depreciated each year until now it stands at one fifth its 
original cost. In order to keep abreast of present-day methods, 
new equipment will be needed. 

Social Security—At the close of the year 1935, it became 
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necessary to make plans regarding the unemployment compen- 
sation and old-age acts of the Federal Government. In summing 
up the situation we may say at the present time it seems definite 
that before December 31, 1936, every employee will be required 
to register with the Federal Government, give his full name, 
age, and date of birth. The government will then assign him 
a registry number (as they do in the army); this number to 
assure proper identification and credit, also tax contributions 
made by him and for him through his employer. 

Under the plan the employer will be required to show the 
registry number as well as the name of each of his employees, 
when reporting wages paid in the Old-Age Annuity tax return. 

Further, every employer will, starting January, 1937, be 
required to make deductions from wages as paid to employees 
at regular intervals (to be determined later). He will be re- 
quired to give his local collector of internal revenue a list of 
his employees, showing names, registration numbers, and the 
amount of wages paid to each individual employee. 

We believe that we are exempt from this tax, since our em- 
ployees are connected with a nonprofit organization. Inquiry 
at authoritative sources expresses a like conviction; no assurance 
has yet been given that we are exempt. Hach case will have to 
be decided on its merits. Realizing the uncertainty of this 
situation, we have taken steps to comply with the law directed 
to “every employer.” 

In case we are finally exempt our employees will be placed 
during their period of employment by us in an isolated, un- 
protected group, so far as the Federal Security Act is concerned. 

When final decision is made in this matter, we believe we 
should take advantage of the present federal and state psychology 
to set up for ourselves a fund for unemployment insurance and 
old age, based upon the principle announced by the Federal 
Government. 

Budgets—The Christian Advocate—A National Weekly, The 
Epworth Herald, the Apologete, Church School Periodicals, and 
Epworth League Publications have all been supervised through- 
out the quadrennium by the means of an executive budget. The 
above named periodicals and publications in each year of the 
quadrennium were produced at considerably less than the esti- 
mated cost. Savings in actual cost below estimated cost have 
only been made possible through economies and cooperation of 
each of our departmental activities. 


DEPOSITORIES 


During the quadrennium much attention has been given to 
readjustments respecting the several depositories at Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, and Portland. 
Expenses of operation have been materially reduced. The prin- 
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ciple of restricting expenses to income has been constantly in 
our thought. } 


Depository Readjustments 


_ The Publishing Agents suggested many far-reaching changes 
in our depository organizations which were approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Book Committee. 

All accounts, as far as practicable, were transferred to the 
central counting room at New York. This adjustment leaves 
the depository managers more time to promote the sale of all 
of our publications in their territory. Thus, instead of confining 
themselves to desk work, the managers visit Conferences, insti- 
tutes, colleges, churches, pastors, etc., where our product is used 
and where our publications are not used an endeavor is made to 
secure such use. 

The result of this work has contributed largely to our main- 
taining the circulation of our church-school periodicals, story 
papers, graded lessons, and merchandise generally, securing 
new customers and in introducing rapidly the use of the new 
Methodist Hymnal in our churches. 


One Accounting Headquarters 


After a very careful investigation, and report by our auditors, 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, the Executive Committee 
approved one accounting headquarters, to be organized and 
maintained at New York. This has now been accomplished and 
is in operation. 

The most striking result is the saving in expense and the 
increased and more rapid collection of accounts receivable. 

Each depository has a duplicate of the accounts due in its 
territory, and any customer choosing to do so may settle his 
account at the local depository. 

This method of centralizing the accounting is in line with 
the practice of all large business organizations. 

An Advocate for the Whole Church—After conferences, it 
was discovered that this objective could be furthered by the 
centralization of the composition and plate work of all the Advo- 
cates at Cincinnati. The Editorial Board suggested a plan for 
the Advocate, so that twelve pages would be common material 
and twelve pages would be devoted to local interests. 

The editors selected a representative at Cincinnati. 

Reports reaching us from the field have indicated that the 
subscribers appreciate the improvement in the content and make- 
up of the Advocate. 

Increased economy resulting from this method and increased 
sales in some fields have reduced the deficits on the Advocates. 
The limited deficits authorized by the General Conference of 
1932 for The Christian Advocate—A National Weekly were not 
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to exceed $50,000 annually. The following table shows the 
deficit for The Christian Advocate—A National Weekly: 





1932 1933 1934 1935 

INGwi Vole aicntecien caste cc casioearents $7 , 807 $15, 237 $2, 287 $914 
Cincinnati 2e0 < sie ees st atesce io = elareio 3,161 Sy 131 2,560 148 
Kansas City and Chicago.......... 19, 483 6, 480 7, 471 401 
San Francisco and Portland........ 18, 588 9 698 7 830 9,044 
$49, 039 $34, 547 $20, 150 $7, 581 

Deficits on other budgeted publications: 
Epworth Herald. .2.052.....-00 6 $18, 841 $13,018 $8, 752 $11, 492 
Southwestern’) si22b)aeleeiere > = eles 15,946 11, 668 8, 268 9,371 
Apologet@s.s tciaciionisics)s ssnectmste 9, 856 5,071 3,545 3,510 


Book PUBLISHING 

The Methodist Book Concern issues many outstanding publi- 
cations in book form for the use of our denomination over the 
imprint of The Methodist Book Concern, The Methodist 
Hymnal is the leading publication for the quadrennium for our 
Church. It has been received with enthusiasm and wide acclaim 
from all sections of the country. Two other Methodist denomi- 
nations have their editions of this book with the necessary 
changes for the use of their churches. 

The books published for general circulation and use are issued 
under the imprint of The Abingdon Press. The name, The 
Abingdon Press, is of the highest standing in publishing circles 
the world round, and we are constantly being congratulated on 
the splendid books that we issue. 

Abingdon, the town where the name originated, lies only six 
miles south of Oxford, England, and the standards of the 
famous Oxford University are well known. The Abingdon Press 
has its own high standards of excellence, and these standards 
consistently are maintained. The Abingdon Press publications 
cover a large field of subjects that touch closely the hfe and 
thought of our population. 

The list of publications bearing our imprint is included 
at the close of this report and will give some idea of the wide 
scope and the, scholarly presentations which are available to 
the reading world. 

Our imprint appears on over 75 per cent of the books in the 
Preachers’ Course of Study. Many of our publications are 
widely used in study courses of other denominations. In the 
Leadership Training Courses of the International Council of 
Religious Education, used in some 40 Protestant denominations, 
28 per cent of the titles bear our imprint. 

In addition to the books issued under imprints as indicated, 
a full line of church and church-school requisites is published 
for the use of our schools and churches. 


CLOSELY GRADED Lzssons 
The Closely Graded Lessons are indispensable in modern 
church-school curricula. The main objective of all religious 
education is to help children and youth in the formation of 
Christian attitudes and the development of Christian character. 
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This is the aim of all the Closely Graded Courses, whatever the 
subject of the lesson or the nature of the lesson material. 

If the principle of grading pupils according to age and 
capacity is valuable in the public school, it must have equal value 
in the church school. It is no more reasonable for a normal boy 
of twelve years to be placed with ten-year-old boys in the church 
school than in the day school. Why? Because the needs and 
interests of twelve-year-olds are not those of six- or eight- or 
ten-year-olds. If any teaching is to be of the utmost value, 
it must use the language and deal with the interests of the age 
group for whom it is intended. 

This is primarily true of religious teaching because it con- 
cerns what is most intimate and personal in the pupil’s life. 
The Closely Graded Lessons are prepared to fit this standard. 
From the Nursery on through the Senior Departments, they meet 
the need of each successive age with a distinctive appeal to that 
period of life. 

Seven years have elapsed since the last general rewriting of 
these courses. So many changes have occurred in the world’s life 
and in educational ideas that it became necessary to make some 
revision if these courses were to be kept vital and usable. These 
new teacher’s texts are based upon certain well-defined principles 
of revision, as follows: 

First, new authors were chosen that they might bring to the 
task a new approach, embodying up-to-date pedagogical methods 
and a fresh point of view. 

Second, the texts were to be simplified and abbreviated. 

Third, the biblical material was to be made more prominent 
and detailed suggestions of how to use this material were in- 
cluded in the teaching plans. New methods in Bible teaching 
which have evolved in the period since 1928 have been incor- 
porated. 

Fourth, the religious values of the material were always to 
be kept uppermost. - 

Fifth, simple and detailed teaching plans were to be incor- 
porated, so that untrained workers might more readily use 
the lessons. 

Sizth, the organization into teaching units or blocks of ma- 
terial centering in certain religious needs, interests, and problems 
is made more apparent by the inclusion of detailed synopses. 
These will be especially valuable to departmental superintendents. 

With these principles in mind, it was decided to undertake 
first a revision of the three junior courses. These are now com- 
pleted. 

The beginners courses are already in process of revision. 
Following this we hope to undertake the primary, intermediate, 
and senior courses. 

ELECTIVE COURSES 


The principle which has given us the Graded Lessons for 
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the use of children and youth has been an influential factor 
leading to the preparation of special elective courses adapted to 
the interests and needs of widely differing groups of young 
people and adults. There has been a growing demand among 
such classes in the church school for special courses of study 
in the Bible, and for topical courses on various phases of Chris- 
_tian living which will prepare men and women for intelligent 
and efficient participation in all the varied activities of Christian 
life and service. It is entirely proper to say that these special 
courses provide the basis for a graded program of study for 
adults. As this tendency to specialize increases, it is inevitable 
that the output of any one type of standard lesson material 
will be reduced, and undoubtedly this is one of the explanations 
of the decreased circulation of our standardized publications. 
It is, however, a tendency that must be recognized and met by 
improved. facilities for elective study. 


ErewortH Leacue UNITS 


now comprise over eighty titles used in the joint program of the 
Epworth League, and the Church School, Junior, Intermediate 
and Senior grades. Many of the titles are also used by other 
denominations. 


CuurcH ScHooL PERIODICALS AND Story PAPERS 


The Church School Periodicals and Story Papers are our most 
widely circulated product and continue to be among our most 
serviceable and helpful publications. 

One new paper has been brought out during this quadrennium, 
namely, the Junior Weekly, which started favorably with an 
initial paid circulation of 50,000. 

The process of cost reduction has been continued throughout 
the years of the depression, and now that adjustments of activi- 
ties have been made, sales will be pushed in the field as a major 
service task, in order to show to our schools, large and small, 
rural and city, the superiority of the publications of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. : 


RELIGION IN LIFE 

During the quadrennium “Religion in Life” has grown in 
strength and influence. The Methodists upon its Editorial 
Board are assisted by leaders from three other communions 
and on its Advisory Council from four different communions. 
The writers are representative of the front line of Christian 
thinking in all parts of the world. 

“Religion in Life” is distinguished by the excellence of its 
articles and especially by the spiritual emphasis which it main- 
tains. Competent reviewers encourage and guide its readers in 
the selection of the best of the new books. It is frankly edited 
for the ministers and laymen who want to be thoughtful, and 
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we are gratified to receive acknowledgments of helpfulness from 
all parts of our membership. It is making a distinct contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of our church and is extending our pub- 
lishing ministry to many appreciative persons who had not been 
reached by our other publications. 


RETIREMENT OF Dr. JAMES R. Joy 


It is known to the members of the General Conference that . 
Dr. Joy has announced his intention to retire as Editor of The 
Christian Advocate, a National Weekly, published at New York. 

James R. Joy became associated with the Book Concern in 
1888 and was related to the editorial department of Sunday 
School literature. In 1904 he became assistant editor of The 
Christian Advocate under Dr. James M. Buckley and continued 
in this office with Dr. George P. Eckman. In 1915, on the 
resignation of Dr. Eckman, he was elected by the Book Com- 
mittee as Editor of The Christian Advocate, and subsequently 
was elected by five General Conferences. 

His facile and pleasing literary style; his wide knowledge of 
the movements within the Christian Church, particularly in 
the Methodist Church throughout its history; his keenness for 
accuracy in editing news; and his courage in espousing causes 
which have seemed to him to be vital to the Kingdom of God, — 
have enabled him to render distinguished service to the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Publishing Agents record their deep appreciation of Dr. 
Joy as one who at all times has co-operated with them. 


Tuer ADVOCATE 


The value and importance of a religious periodical for the 
home, coming each week with its message of instruction, in- 
formation and comfort, is an accepted ideal. Our own church 
has given unstinted attention to this truth, throughout the 
years. The Christian Advocate and The Epworth Herald are 
planned to provide for this situation. During the quadrennium 
the plans for religious periodicals, including increased circula- 
tion and decreased deficits, have resulted in certain gratifying 
results, as shown in the circulation and financial reports. The 
creation of an Editorial Board for The Advocate was construc- 
tive and helpful. From the co-ordinating work of this group 
there have been increasingly desirable results, as reflected in 
the selection of common material, in the varying content of the 
papers, and in the lowering of production costs. The possibility 
in these advantages suggests the continuation of this feature. 
The weekly contributions from the National Methodist Press 
are widely read and appreciated. . 

The circulation of the several ADVOCATES, including other 
weekly papers, as of December 31, of each year, has been as 
follows: 
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. 1932 1933 1934 1935 
The Christian Advocate—New York. 41, 626 35, 323 33, 500 32,173 
The Christian Advocate—Pacific. ... 10,726 9,491 10, 100 10,917 
The Christian Advocate — Central— 

North westertnchi hc tie i ec.icst ertecuctnnt ate 30, 246 29, 003 53, 122 78,431 
The Christian Advocate—Cincinnati. 23,921 21,111 23, 872 25, 848 

106,519 94,928 120, 594 147,369 
The Christian Advocate — South- 

Westerns. hteta cc eicasicuns sigue seeyere 7,065 7,589 8, 968 8,707 
The Epworth Herald,........+.... 29,438 25, 243 25, 298 23, 693 
Christian Apologist... :.....:00+ 0 6, 297 5,339 4,686 4,169 
Sandebudet steaisastie ge cele ie ies eb» 2,190 1,827 1, 482 epee 
Evangelisk Tidende................ 1,394 1,081 855 BeBe 


The quadrennial average circulation of these papers, as of 
December 31 of each year, has been as follows: 


, 1924-1927 1928-1931 1932-1935 
The Christian Advocate—New York....... 52,385 i 41,416 35,655 
The Christian Advocate—California....... 8,183 7,625 ERS ae 
The Christian Advocate—Pacific.......... 6, 487 6, 787 10,308 
The Christian Advocate—Central......... 23, 508 20,059 rae 
The Christian Advocate—Northwestern. ... 28,392 22,965 
The Christian Advocate—Central — North- 

WOSLOEII embers sinttere ts akt crete snore slave lobar ts eee re 47,700 
The Christian Advocate—Cincinnati....... 33,817 29,031 23, 688 
The Christian Advocate—Southern........ 4,164 1,788 spe 
The Christian Advocate—Southwestern.... 13, 102 7,745 8,015 
The Epworth Herald...............+000- 63, 885 52) 155 25,918 
Christian Apologist... 2.0. .c6 ce cs03 aelee vo 9, 602 7,798 5,123 


Summary Data ConcERNING ADVOCATE CIRCULATION 
MetuHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 

JuLy 1, 1935 

Showing for each Advocate, in its territory, the total number 
of subscribers, the number of church members, and the ratio of 
subscribers to church members; also, the number of subscribers 
resident outside of the territory of the paper in the United 
States and in foreign countries; and the total circulation. 


Subscribers Number Ratio Number Subscribers Total 

_ The in Its Church Members Subscribers Outside Territory Circu- 

Christian Advocate Territory (not including to In U.S. Foreign lation 

Inactive) Members 
New York.......... 26,522 1,060,259 1039.9 3,275 352 30, 149 
Cincinnati.......... 23,095 748, 599 1 to 32.4 666 67 23, 828 
Kansas City—Chicago 

Central.........- 31, 286% 437,403 1 to 13.9 880 89 32,255 
Northwestern..... 38, 761* 663 , 654 1to17.1 1,208 72 40,041 
San Francisco....... 9,723 218, 094 1 to 22.4 353 76 10, 152 
Southwestern....... 7,683 263, 502 1 to 34.2 256 10 7,949 


137,070 3,391,511 1t024.7 6,638 666 144,374 


* Subscribers on Dollar Club Plan: 
‘Central fy 5 scc.ccldots 27,541 
Northwestern..... 84, 245 





“ApvocATE SUNDAY” AND CIRCULATION 


In brief, the circulation of The Christian Advocate and The 
Epworth Herald is successful or not as may be determined 
by the activity and fruitfulness of our pastoral leadership in 
the local church, the district, and the area. There must be the 
conviction that the church cannot do its work without the ex- 
tensive use of periodical publications. 

The observance of “Advocate Sunday” in the first week of 
November and “Herald Sunday” in the first week of December 
makes a practical use of these dates as the beginning of the 
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circulation campaign, so that January may be entry date for 
subscriptions. 

In the territory of the Central-Northwestern Edition, in the 
fall months of 1933, a preliminary experiment was tried to 
advance the circulation of that paper. A special subscription 
rate, $1.00 for the year, was made for those particular Pastoral 
Charges, in this limited experiment, where the total minimum 
subscription list would be one tenth of the membership of that 
Charge. The pastors who took up this proposal, voluntarily, 
later reported their Charges were pleased with the plan, and de- 
sired to continue it. For the circulation campaign of 1934, 
this experiment was extended to the entire territory of this 
paper, and each Annual Conference formally commended its 
introduction and trial. The participation in it was quite general 
throughout all the Conferences, and the results were favorable, 
both in circulation and finance. Therefore, a further extension 
of this effort was made in the circulation campaign of 1935. 
This procedure is still in process. These comments seem ap- 
propriate: to meet the financial expense likely to be incurred, 
this special subscription rate must be conditioned on very large 
church membership, a minimum subscription list of one tenth 
of the membership, and a pastoral leadership voluntarily com- 
mitted to securing these subscriptions. The Book Committee has 
made provision to approve the plan of quantity circulation for 
each of the other editions for such units as may elect to use it. 

The financial responsibility of Sandebudet and Evangelisk 
Tidende, beginning with October, 1934, was taken over by the 
_Annual Conferences contributory to those publications. These 
papers have been continued with a strong circulation, compared 
to the membership of those Annual Conferences. 


EXHIBIT AT CENTURY OF PROGRESS HXPOsITION 


The Methodist Book Concern was an active agency among 
the denominational publishing houses in having an exhibit in 
the Hall of Religion at the Century of Progress Exposition, 
Chicago, in 1933 and 1934. Five denominational boards partici- 
pated co-operatively—Congregational Publishing Society, Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, and The Methodist Book Concern. It was believed that 
an appropriate exhibit would be helpful and instructive in behalf 
of the publishing interests of the Church. The millions who 
visited these exhibits expressed their interest, which clearly 
fulfilled that belief. 


CuLaupius B. SPENCER 
October 20, 1856—July 14, 1934 


Whatever Doctor Spencer touched with his pen became rich, 
interesting, and instructive. Few men possessed such insight 
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into the genius of Methodism. His frequent journeyings fur- 
nished material for a fascinating travel literature to his readers. 
He was clear and frank in expressions of convictions. He was 
characterized by a breadth of vision, a penetrating outlook, and 
a constant alertness to current demands upon the church. 


Davip G. DowNEY 
September 21, 1858—March 7, 1935 


Very early in his ministry, Doctor Downey attracted the at- 
tention of church leaders. He became a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, a manager of the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital in Brooklyn, a Trustee of Drew University. He was 
a member of the Commission on Unification, a member of two 
Ecumenical Methodist Conferences, and a member of six suc- 
cessive General Conferences, in the last four of which he headed 
his delegation. There he became a commanding power as a 
courteous Christian gentleman, a resourceful debater, a forceful 
administrator, and always a devoted and loyal servant of the 
church. Under his manifold responsibilities, he grew unceas- 
ingly, and acquired multitudes of staunch admiring friends. 
By many he is regarded as the most influential American Meth- 
odist of his generation. He was a lover of literature and beauty. 
Dr. Downey served as Book Editor from 1912 to 1928. 


ConcLUDING STATEMENT 


Foremost of all the problems confronting us during the 
past quadrennium has been that of keeping our avenues of dis- 
tribution open. In all readjustments proposed and carried out, 
looking toward economy, all our employees have shown enthu- 
siasm, efficiency, and alertness. There has been on the part 
of the executives, editors, and managers everywhere a desire to 
advance the position of The Methodist Book Concern in all of 
its services to the Church by improving the product, increasing 
production, decreasing costs, and increasing sales. The endeavors 
of the individuals connected with our institution are praise- 
worthy and are hereby jointly and gratefully recognized by us. 

The Publishing Agents desire to express their appreciation 
to the Book Committee, Executive Committee, and their Com- 
mittee on Economies, for their co-operation and assistance in 
carrying out the proposals which the Publishing Agents have 
made throughout the quadrennium. 

We are sincerely grateful for the protection Providence has 
afforded. We have had the experience of the doughty warrior 
of long ago, who declared to his associates, “as his part is that 
goeth down to the battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by 


the stuff.” 
er Respectfully submitted, 


JoHN H. Racz, 

GrorcE C. DoveLass, 

O. Grant MarKHAM. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE EPISCOPAL FUND OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH FOR THE YEAR 1935 


The receipts of the Episcopal Fund for the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1935, were $368,127.85, which was $7,686.69 more than the amount received during 
the fiscal year 1934. 


The disbursements of the Episcopal Fund for the fiscal year were $307,540.68, 
account of authorized salaries, allowances, etc. To this should be added the sum of 
$40,000.00 account of reduction Notes Payable, or a total for the fiscal year of 
$347,540.68. 


The cash on hand in the Episcopal Fund at the close of the fiscal year, Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, was 


Cash in Bank, $31,695.64. 


Under action of the General Conference of May, 1932, the salary of each Gen- 
eral Superintendent, effective and retired, was reduced by 162% as of June 1, 1932. 
Furthermore, Bishops are no longer authorized to draw drafts on the Treasurer of 
the Episcopal Fund. Bank borrowings are no longer permissible on account of the 
Episcopal Fund. The General Superintendent, as an administrative officer of the 
Church, should have his salary promptly paid, in order effectively to do his work. 
With the limitations upon the Episcopal Fund, by action of the General Conference, 
the treasury for the quadrennium ending December 31, 1935, was unable to meet 
the demand upon it for Episcopal supervision by the sum of $98,513.00. This was 
due primarily to the fact that the Church is not adequately meeting the apportion- 
ment for Episcopal support, as the following table shows: tots 


Apportionment Amount of Percentage of 
Conference By Annual Apportionment Deficit Apportionment 
Year : Conference Raised Raised 
BOQS-1OQ0\), ese: $478,820 $389,966 $88,854 81.44% 
1929-1930........ 552,629 425,774 126,855 77.05% 
1930-1981........ 557,420 408,275 149,145 73.24% 
TOZATVO3S2e eae SA: 536,869 354,513 182,356 66.03% 
TOZIE1NGBS.. «ane 499,659 340,048 159,611 68.05% 
1933-1934........ 443 461 357,939 85,522 80.71% 
1OS41935 eee ae 428,365 362,001 66,364 84.50% 
The Estimated needs for 1936 are as follows: 
Salanies oEBishops ato; OO 2. ac conte ctperaeg tip sees aeons «cle $150,000.00 
Salary 1 Missionary Bishop at $5,000...........-..----+----- 5,000.00 
Salaries 9 Retired Bishops at $2,500................00.0-0 eee 22,500.00 
Allowances 12 Widows of Bishops at $1,500.................-. 18,000.00 
Grant-in-Aid to Central Conferences of 
SL CLIMA SIA Meee Senn, Senn Se cea sa. lye ceedionsgs miele o,cu8. 3) 3,377.50 
SGUPMCR UMA Sa pari iar sitts baliieteleneacaepeter aed eter eene ala 4,592.00 
atin Merce tre ay Sie eras ariel ohe th Ey ao Merryye gfe soo 20 = 1,680.00 


$205,149.50 


House Rent for Effective Bishops. ..... 4... 26.22 -0200e-ne meres 36,000.60 
Office Allowance for Effective Bishops............--+++++++05- 31,200.00 
Mravelinaes Hx Penses ae oA* f-)Wicial -assiaadaa ler -cletisl ele = oii = 60,000.00 
Sundry Miscellaneous Items............----0se sees eee eee 15,000.00 

$347,349.50 


The estimated income is based on the actual cash salaries paid pastors, 

as furnished by the latest available figures, or $16,827,216, which 

nn OLVAGE ixowl el stl ayes mee hip ae cone gan a0 oo Ooi onaay onmror $420,680.00 
To this should be added the cash in bank December 31, 1935........ 31,695.64 


$452,375.64 
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APPORTIONMENTS RECEIPTS 


ACTUAL FROM 
REPORTED Homer AND 
BasEp on PastTor’s SALARY BY ForEIGN 

Rate IncLupInG HovusE RENT CABINET CONFERENCES 

1922 Pat AY ARS RTS T GAs ime nts Ge Wea Dr ALN Pees RC Ae $444,448.30 
1923 ae Kean Wer SES Pas acs ner rhe atta Se pecans 477,730.53 
1924 DO viandal8g.Qo susie rer ws civoncte slaves hujeermetoe Ne 457,017.83 
1925 MSA far NAA Go sos xreneia & wis. orenel nagaerehe eens ea 429,496 .06 
1926 WAG. areca is tied ae sik calstars et ceo oisrey ie $321,377 351,017 .00 
1927 LU a aeeee, Petre code pete stan ra Wel oo RGR arose 306,152 307,036 .00 
1928 1 SUA eee ek Chote LAO CRE Ges TOES Oe 305,999 292,000 .06 
1929 PPA Dose crete tapas HAE haces See ee a 478,820 398,406 .02 
1930 DUE SA foes aso a EMA BRAD COE MRC Oreo ENO 552,629 428,478.31 
1991 «oe ee al Snel Sie ine P 557,420 413,264.80 
1932 2 NE AN Geet Sere cite eas aR Meee et NE, en 536,869 367,515.80 

BasED ON Pastor’s CasH SALARY 
1933 DSU AUT. mi nae eer tae) Wu cm hase ole ee auntie EA, 499,659 345,455.80 
1934 DANA fea: aics td Ti et ele ae bel saad sic hure on A tenrlc 443,461 360,441.16 
1985 VSG SNS ek tn ai A AD ee ahi ie ik ah i ee tats Or 428,363 368,127.85 
ACTUAL 

DISBURSEMENTS 

HD AS Palle he ese +, its ia ae PRC RC i IU era ac Ain a Ve rl Pa ee $455,548 . 26 
TOSO siesta ete apes eng Scere Se eee ee ee nn nee aoe ed 453,302.57 
OSs wi tamasee ees claire. ovate; un, ateuScors es ep ab eee LOE AREN CRE ahaa k gaat os iy See Ey 429,161.79 
NOS Dik Perel 2 cobs AR. cue Ab) A GraIS vee SERN HEEL els ORR PRE Me oes 370,918.13 
VOSS Resrae hcvces ae raseatichace ey Coe ee ise EEE one ace aT ee 347,349 .53 
OSA R aeh ca Beres fe: odie Lo ce Rea OM lesan, Gs UR AIOE ce AE ca 357,245.35 
LOS DERE tern a. as eee Te oaiciaks iG Re Ens nal ie S S aema arn Gonna 347,540.68 
Balance;on hand Januaryall, 1929... tA his c: «2 <= oeeuciee.« aoe $37,521.48 
Balance on hand January y VOSON eee AAAIAES lt hes cee 5,727 .54 
Balance on hand January 1 TOS NERA IN osc oR are Sve een ET e al ake 6,075.24 
Balance on hand January 1, LOB Dra dUMe EP T s. lnc fy Smee ce 5,245.81 
Balanceion) hand: January 1. 1933) ac)ins. cst. teas oe See aisle rier 9,698 .66 
Balance on hand January ris TO 84 ia ch web eee pel apeute RPA fe eset tyanan 7,815.15 
Balance on hand January ri TOSS Sena ce wee ert Viet Snel eek ee 11,010.96 
Balance on hand January ii 1936 sooever are ich ee ION, CHEM ee ee 31,695.64 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. Racz, Treasurer. 
GrorcE C. Dovauass, Ass’t Treasurer. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


Dr. Joun H. Racn, Treasurer, 
Episcopal Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, N. Y. 

We have examined the accounts of John H. Race, Treasurer of the EPISCOPAL 
FUND of the METHODIST Epes onickare CHURCH, for the period January 1 to 
December 31, 1935. We made substantial tests of the totals of duplicate copies of 
receipts issued, and traced the totals shown for all recorded receipts to deposits in bank. 
All recorded disbursements were supported by paid checks or drafts. The balance in bank 
was verified by a certificate from the depository. 

In our opinion, based upon such examination, the statement of cash receipts and 
disbursements for the year 1935, accompanying the report of the treasurer, summarizes 
the transactions recorded for the period stated. 


(Signed :) 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY. 
New York, January 31, 1936. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1935 


1935 


Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the fiscal year... $11,010.96 


The receipts for the year ending December 31, 


From Conferences in the United States....... : 
From Missions in the United States........... 
From Conferences and Missions outside the 

WmivediStates.w ecole ie cis cde ded 


HHOMIGLMGETES by ck coeuain eerie hice Sisto eieksie eke oie Sols 


*There has been disbursed during the year for 
moving expenses, salaries, traveling expenses, 
postage, telegrams, house rent, stenographic 
work, stationery and other items as indicated 
in the exhibit herewith, the total sum of..... 

Paidvoniaccountiot INotesine sais eee. aoe. 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury, December 
PLO SO asec tee Saker: MES LPG site ears 


*DISBURSEMENTS 
aLATIOSt ee. rome ay cb syne, 5 cystic $204,404 .00 
Traveling Expenses, Postage, Tele- 
OLAS ee Meek ee dietcsisyals ens Rorad 26,706 .32 
House Rent and Expenses on Epis- 
copal Residences............. 36,258 .75 
Stenographers, Office Rent, Fix- 


tures, and Stationery......... 29,094.40 


EXPENSES BoARD OF BISHOPS 
General Minutes of Annual Con- 


FEPENCES). Hines = > Ave eS ake shes $188.30 
Postage and Expressage......... 55.31 


SUI ICS Aa; teeohal. osha See ke ahs a elo 


Steamship and Railroad Transportation Bureau. 
Expenses, MIscELLANEOUS 


Treasurer’s Annual Report....... $377 .00 
Addressing, Enclosing, and Mail- 

ing Treasurer’s Annual Report.. 251.04 
Printing Circular Letters........ 57.04 
Minvelopmes'. = Se ses siscceino wies ecto. 218 .22 
ROSUARE Emer CPL tas» authecabotehcr severe 270.86 
indemmity Bond 5.2.3: cena. ses. 51.25 
Account Books, Stationery....... 116.28 
Sundries. che heke es omieis.s ster ses 9.56 
Government Tax on Checks...... 1.34 
Auditing Expense...........-.. 100.00 


The Methodist Book Concern, Administration Ex- 
ROUSCS Nate coe Seale eM Mah ge ie eel acher sick ean Sea's MUGS Bi 
Discounts on Notesia ys sciscecce eee = «1s Heneie calle) 


Paid on account of Outstanding Notes.............. 


Cash in Bank, December 31, 1935.............+++- 


1935, were: 
$365,766 .02 
772.51 


1,589.32 
ee 17a 
ab tyedee wate: 97.51 


$379,236 . 32 


$307,540.68 
40,000.00 


31,695.64 
—___—. “$379,236.32 


$296,463.47 


256 .86 
2,309 .00 


1,452.59 


6,000.00 
1,058.76 


$307,540.68 
40,000.00 


$347,540.68 
31,695.64 
———— $379,236.32 
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$296,463.47 disbursed in 1935, as follows from January 1 to December 31, 1935. 


DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS 














GENERAL SUPERINTEND- Movin; Amount of pie 
ENTS ELECTED BY THE iapantes Salary Paid Postage 
GENERAL CONFERENCE Telegrams 
*William F. Anderson....| $....... $2,500.00] $....... 
iBrentoumlsBadleycewsesil 2 asa. 6,000.00} 1,379.58 
James (Co Bakers ages’ qe cece 6,000.00} 1,529.01 
SWAULESS Ae IDC Y yas | eee See PREVO MOO ovata 
Hdgar Blakesin arte sly i cine 6,000.00) 1,250.80 
Wallace HE. Brown..:.-.|  <...5.. 6,000.00] » 1,389.14 
Charles W. Burns......} ....... 6,000.00 615.76 
SWalliame Burt eee ate ate Ceres ZAC OD) sakes ce 
Matthews We) Clair. 5 | ee. 6,000.00) 1,180.81 
Ralph Sa. Cushmanee ss |ser se 6,000.00 768 .32 
Kdwin Hee burhesstees |) ee 6,000 .00 716.77 
HbentS wohnsonese es eee. 6,000.00 650 .22 
Robertehnuonesir eles nec 6,000.00 902.68 
Frederick T. Keeney....}  ....... 6,000.00) 1,189.00 
Frederick D. Leete.....] ~ ....... 6,000.00 824.71 
Adna We eieonard®.. 2c.) acess. 6,000.00 670.27 
*Charles W.ocke#: 52...) =... 250; PESOOLOO|E re. ce a. 
Aibus “Owes. ea ale eee oh 6,000.00} 1,062.19 
Francis J. McConnell...}| ....... 6,000 .00 119.86 
*William F. McDowell...| ....... PRAUOMOO) Aa oochoe 
Je alpheMagee sees caer 6,000.00} 1,400.80 
@harlessiyMieadh ee a ane 6,000 .00 865 .96 
George AY Milleran oo ee oe ee 6,000.00) 1,137.20 
*Charles B. Mitchell... ....)° /...... PRAVO AON eed wes 
“Rhomasse NiCho som eae |i eee 2500200)" ees 
Jobim Le Nuelsen 2 5.5 |) ee 6,000.00) 1,117.20 
*William —. Oldham...) ......: 2,500. 00|" ora ae 
Ernest G. Richardson...| ....... 6,000 .00 429.41 
Johny Ws RoObimsOnm salle) oe 6,000.00 954.50 
Ei bester Simei. ese late eee 6,000.00 781.33 
Walbur dose Ehinkieldia ar |a ae eae 2,500 .00 I ss 
Raymond Je Wade |e wae 6,000.00} 1,694.01 
Krnest lis Waldorf. J-).5 21) 542... 6,000 .00 957.91 
Iferbert: Welclivc sac 24) a) sees 6,000.00) 1,344.86 
ELECTED BY CENTRAL 
CONFERENCES (a) 
John Gowdy se. 82... pe ne A 30020022 series 
Wang Chih-ping (b)....| / 
Jashwant R. Chitambar| ....... DIGZASOOW Ns ee eae 
Juan EH; Gattinomivs sss uae. O20 ae 
Missionary BrisHoP 
Hidwain} Ea Lee ete. o4 thn Aaa 5,000.00} 1,762.47 


Episcopal RESIDENCE 
Buttalow Ne ventc)ms e 2 


























Rent and Stenographers 
Expenses Office Rent 
of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 
Residences Stationery 
Sa ae ee $2,500 
1,200.00} 1,200.00] 9,779 
1,375.00} 1,200.00] 10,104 
ES | aaa elas S500 
1,375.00} 1,200.00 9,825 
1,160.00 900.00 9,449 
1,800.00} 1,200.00 9,615 
ce al eal, eee 2°500 
1,200.00} 1,200.00 9,580 
1,200.00} 1,200.00] 9,168 
1,550.00) 1,200.00 9,466 
1,200.00} 1,200.00 9,050 
1,200.00] 1,200.00] 9,302 
1,200.00} 1,200.00] 9,589 
1,200.00] 1,200.00) 9,224 
1,800.00] 1,200.00] 9,670 
pe cea ia PM ee 9 Oe 2,500 
1,375.00] 1,200.00] 9,637 
1,800.00] 1,200.00] 9,119 
spewinras kad pes 2,500 
1,200.00) 1,290.00 9,800 
1,200.00] 1,200.00] 9,265 
1,200.00] 232.70] 8,569 
Pe Ot Rn rama 8 2,500 
Se eeu pov a 2 ane 2500 
1,200.00] 1,200.00} 9,517 
fk, SREETS | ROO ha 2,500 
1,800.00] 1,200.00} 9,429 
1,248.75] 601.70] 8,804 
1,375.00] 1,200.00] 9,356 
arn ae 2511 
1,200.00 960.00 9,854 
1,800.00] 1,200.00] 9,957 
1,200.00] 1,200.00; 9,744 
Ne as anche ne 4,360. 
eats OE 2.624 
Ws ciplieg cence 1,920. 
1,200.00} 1,200.00] 9,162. 
15000 100) 7 ones 1,000. 























00 


.00 


00 


47 


00. 





*Retired. 


(a) ee in-aid to the Central Conferences of Eastern Asia, Southern Asia, and Latin America. 


(b) Resigned. 


(c) A refund has been made, and will appear in the 1936 report. 
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Moving Amount of dec et and Sfonographers 
Wivows or BisHops Expenses Salary Paid Peace of Bishore’ Of ists yore 
Telegrams Residences Stationery 
Mrs. Camphor......... See taes: SE S00 700 S$ 3... Caen Jee ie alec $1,500.00 
ins Cooke mites ese ue ar sk OO SOO) Maes. cel) var scces lalle De eeiereeers 1,500.00 
Wits Cranston ©. is.) isa s. TREOOE OO erie. a8. be asics so (|) allene batece 1,500.00 
Mra 0s...) ....-.. T0000 aM. <li Skhesecll Saeamee 1,500.00 
Mrs. Henderson.......| ....... TOGOMMO MMM cca sicl. oncnucioct 1,500.00 
Recor roeneg ye OSes et: HE SODAOO| Meter eel: Sotence| agama 1,500.00 
WWiscamive wiser dae oie |ot Bec acs I SOQROO Peer seers! Sars. |: WER ER 1,500.00 
Mirae cotter: i ccptstaee|o= ocak WES OOKOO Game creess |: ate. co. sih emee 1,500.00 
Mis hepands sicn.2. 422 | Pac oe nth AP SOUROO |e egee terres | oa oe en el, 1s, eotnes 1,500.00 
Mrs. Stuntz ecteie ite IF SOO MOO terrae ee | cere lll y caacaty AOE 1,500.00 
Weea ein WUAT RE cee 58S ea Pe again 8 5 HE SOOROD eee sae ee othe OE} 1 Ol SL ia 1,500.00 
MinreeWWalsOms tere cavalo |h- me Pores APSO OOO Res oe lassie eo clin vragen ies 1,500.00 
$204,404 . 00} $26,706 .32| $36,258 .75| $29,094 .40| $296,463 .47 
Paid SumMary—YeEar 1935 
18 General Superintendents on the Home Field... . 1.2.2.2... 0.0... cee cece eee ees $171,564.73 
7 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field. ............05 22... eee eee eee eee 65,320.72 
2 General Superintendents, Central Conference of Eastern Asia................... 4,360.00 
1 General Superintendent, Central Conference of Southern Asia................... 2,624 .00 
1 General Superintendent, Central Conference of Latin America.................. 1,920.00 
MEN SSOM ATO MOIR NM aey ree oie aik es. Wee ka Gerth Sire NO wanna lela gunps Got ar Sueliey Sunt 9,162.47 
Opened Mseneral SuperimbeMdeNts 2k. se. co c-alepars -penswebeyers oie niente, toole' + wieinng © ve: wissavere 22,511.55 
HO BIISHOPS MVNO OWSen te fae eee cho a econo tie leaye +s crtieuslaievalslsgs ofe- pi aereps ce) eras « @ Wie hele 18,000.00 
PU ISCODSI EVE SI CMCE, | ES UITAIO Nat Y ga tnt ie he Sagone: okegeuelaictere PEATE ie eels ele es 6 oe 8 ate 1,000.00 
$296,463 . 47 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1922, TO DECEMBER 31, 1935 
Apportionment 
Based on Pastor’s Percentage of Total Disbursements Receipts in 
Salary Including Apportionment in Excess of Excess of 
Year House Rent aised Receipts Disbursements Receipts Disbursements 
MOD 2 EAE 214% 93.69% $450,954.25 $389,986.89 Gast. $60,967 .36 
ICY aaa 214% 90.72% 487,761.00 SOA SON U2 Gwen Wie cece rae 109,280.88 
1924.04.05. 2&134% 94.08% 467,885 .68 ABO LOOP SA" 2 A Senco 8,085.84 
TOZSrS is ‘ec. 14% &14%% 97.81% 437,388 .31 442,683 .42 5 QOD SR Pa or tees. 
WODGc a) az. 2 14% 107 .73% 360,385.75 455,505 .88 (251 0) IJ atorers ecle mer 
TOD Tee: 2 14% 94.18% 312,454.51 434,860 .02 AZ DAQ DEO er ae reumever nts 
1928 oe cise 1Ky% 94.74% 304,988 .30 483,394.75 ATS AGA Din oie she peisue eke 
19295 tis 1K &2% 81.44% 398,754.32 455,548 .26 HOs9d 394 at clock awe 
1930...... 2% 77.05% 428,650.27 453,302.57 QA OS 2.30 he ahautstioee ss 
HOS Aneel tent 0 73.24% 413,332.36 429,161.79 T5820 843. pio iecineeieee: 
1982) 56. Sa% 0 66.03% 367,870.98 370,918.13 SOLMLOM ies corners 
Apportionment 
Based on Pastor’s 
Cash Salary 
TOSS eer. 244% 68.05% 345,466 .02 347,349 .53 ASSSStOL MEN L irs... 
1OB4. oreas 50 80.71% 360,441.16 BY OHS) Bi) Gadeaadac 3,195.81 
VOSSee ee. 24% 84.50% 368,225 .36 BAT,O40R68) eect ee. ere 20,684.68 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EPISCOPAL FUND FOR THE 


QUADRENNIUM JANUARY 1, 


Balancesny Bank’s)..).22 ns Ge eee 


Balance in Treasury at Beginning of 
CATS Sebati penay cee eno ciate 


RECEIPTS 
Receipts from Conferences. ....... 
Interest, Warned saevescie nce ores a a 
Special Donation. 24.243. ..)0:252. 
Borrowed from Bank (Prior to 
UTE) ON at lent eats cet aie eel aroneaos 


DIsBURSEMENTS 
Moving Expenses................ 
Salaries’ ser igicso fee owes deere 
Traveling and Sundry Expenses. . 
House Rent and Expenses on Epis- 
copal Residences.............. 
Allowance, Stenographer, etc...... 


EXpENsES oF BoarD or BISHOPS 

Transportation Bureau. 

General Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ence for Bishops. . Aids 

Printing Conference Blanks....... 

Envelopes rw meri sie chars seesrets os 

Postage and Expressage........... 

Sundries oes ee hae Som eeesners hea 


MisceLLANEOUS EXPENSES 
Printing Treasurer’s Annual Report. 
Addressing, Enclosing, and Mailing 

Treasurer’s Annual Report... .. 
Printing Circular Letters.......... 


Summed meg eseay 30.0 ockcien ete or sreneare 
Government Tax on Checks....... 
Auditing Expense...............- 


Discount on Notes.............. 


ExprNses TREASURER’S OFFICE 
The Methodist Book Concern, Ad- 
ministration Expenses......... 


Paid on Account of Outstanding 
INOUES eee Geek Shiela a ntraoe nae 
TotTaL DISBURSEMENTS....... 


Balance in Treasury, December 31.. 


1932, TO DECEMBER 31, 1935 














$425,918.13 


$347,349.53 





$9,698 . 66 
44 


$7,815.15 


$357 245 .35 


$11,010.96 


1932 1933 1934 1935 
$5,245.81 $9,698 . 66 $7,815.15 $11,010.96 
$5,245.81 $9,698 .66 $7,815.15 $11,010.96. 

$367,515.80 $345,455.80 $360,441.16 $368,127.85 
55.18 . 10,22 ar a cee 97.51 

S00 00. (ed ood. 2 HO A eee 

G2, 500L08 WAL. or ess, har ee ieee 
$430,370.98 $345,466.02 $360,441.16 $368,225.36 
$12,248.33 $155.70 2) $5. C20 ose eee 
220,427.65 176,739.41 191,046.85 204,404.00 
41,238.38 24,728.35 29,966.50 26,706 .32 
34,925.12 29,907 .52 33,160.22 36,258.75 
39,653 54 27,501.11 26,991.95 29,094.40 
2,743 .00 2,649 .00 2,387.75 2,309 .00 
247 .28 264.27 274.50 188.30 
2,260.96 381.62. 2 Ud. ee 

96 50 1272600 '-- os eee 
12.41 12.15 9.48 55.31 
63.40 111.19 85.43 13.25 
490.00 422,39 421.77 377.00 
339.36 355.78 221.11 251.04 
184.07 198.10 6.50 57.04 
29.40 175.37 230.02 218.22 

167 .49 273.83 279.13 270.86 
87.50 46 .25 51.25 51.25 
89.00 166.81 249.63 116.28 
41.81 15.64 7 Bt 9.56 

8.44 15.90 14.64 1.34 
100.00 100.00 100.00: 100.00 
9,964.60 7,501.54 2,240.81 1,058.76 
5,500.00 6,500.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
$370,918.13 $278,349.53 $293,745.35 $307,540.68 
55,000.00 69,000.00 63,500.00 40,000.00 


$347,540.68 


$31,695 . 64 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS AND WIDOWS OF BISHOPS 


Summary of $1,184,029.70 disbursed to Bishops and Widows of Bishops during the four years 
1932-33-34-35 of this Quadrennium ending December 31, 1935. 























GENERAL SUPERINTEND- Nee! ae Gone mee and Be tai 
ENTS HLECTED BY THE ae es Denes EDEDBES pene 
Cennnar, Conrerencn Expenses Salary Paid eed eae Seinen Totals 
*William F. Anderson...| $....... $11,125.01 $188 .46 $791.66 $750.00] $12,855.13 
Brenton i Badley.: c:\> ..4.0.8 22,100.00 6,065 .90 4,427 .57 4,693 .93 37,287 .40 
James C. Baker....... 2,127.15] 22,500.00 7,409.11 4,812.52 4,646 .05 41,494.83 
*Lauress J. Birney..... 211.00) 11,125.01 478 .90 280.00 359 . 50 12,454.41 
Edgar Blake.......... 232.20} 22,500.00 4,952.49 4,812.52 5,100.00 37,597 .21 
ihrankeM Bristol: «6 6) sc...) A OOO OO] OME erorret elt cen ibetereuee cohol oc Midaiel Sa deR 1,000.00 
Wallace E. Brown..... 555.98] 22,500.00 5,008 .48 4,540.80 4,365.00 36,970.21 
Charles W. Burns..... 803.49} 22,500.00 3,387 .74 6,325 .00 4,945.31 37,961 . 54 
Milan SUT oi. eos nie te wild Se Seca 9,375.01 93 .97 a clan Rasrsthecen 9,468 .98 
Matthew W. Clair.....| ....... 22,500.00 5,500.81 4,637 .52 5,048.76 37,682.09 
Wier M. Cranston’.....| 9 ....2.. GOGEOG|tiaMpomeiie «|| coksancoels [tat Seals srotarecs 1,666.66 
Ralph S. Cushman... . 871.49} 19,500.00 3,230.49 4,012.52 4,350.00 31,964.50 
George R. Grose (a)...]  ....... 2O0SeS5|- Were: | he SON Teese eae tase ean 2,708.33 
¥Joon W..Hamilton.....| 9 °...... 5,833 .32 1A 9h fete ees ae Bll | OM ese alee ae 5,960.03 
Edwin H. Hughes..... 1,023.96} 22,500.00 2,634.65 5,029.16 4,950.00 36,137.77 
Hibenis. Pounsonia.. a2. 4) oases veh: 22,500 .00 6,218.14 4,637 .52 5,100.00 38,455 . 66 
Robert H..dones. 2.5 )|) sales 22,500 .00 3,367 .20 4,637 .52 5,100.00 35,604.72 
Frederick T. Keeney...| ....... 22,500 .00 4,806.71 4,200 .00 4,900.00 36,406.71 
Frederick D. Leete....| ....... 22,500 .00 3,192.93 4,637 .52 5,100.00 35,430.45 
_ Adna W. Leonard..... 449.98} 22,500.00 2,130.46 6,355. 56 4,834.35 36,270.35 
*Charles E. Locke...... 131.00) 11,125.01 360.76 625 .00 750.00 12,991.77 
CUSeIGO WO Mert yiactes silts thers 22,500.00 3,848 .95 4,812.52 5,100.00 36,261.47 
Francis J. McConnell..|  ....... 22,500 .00 1,582 .61 6,683 .35 5,100.00 35,865.96 
*William F. McDowell. . 103.40) 11,125.01 81:25 625.00 500.00 12,434.66 
J. Ralph Magee....... 507.02} 19,500.00 4,357 .99 3,908 .36 4,200.00 32,473.37 
Charles L. Mead...... 803.94] 22,500.00 3,255 .29 4,637 .52 5,100.00 36,296.75 
George A. Miller...... 97.00; 22,500.00 4,620 .45 4,575.00 840.20 32,632.65 
*Charles B. Mitchell....| ....... 9,375.01 294 00) oe oe cell. eaeehegse 9,669.01 
*Thomas Nicholson..... 848.80} 11,125.01 609 .07 500 .00 400.00 13,482.88 
John L. Nuelsen...... Sitaate ec 22,500.00 6,581.05 4,637.52 5,100.00 38,818.57 
*William F. Oldham....| ....... Spey U Ny win one sage ise ee rans Ses 9,375.01 
Ernest G. Richardson..| ....... 22,500.00 1,347.53] — 16j683 .30 5,100.00 35,630.83 
John WwW. Robinson: ....4) (2s... 22,500.00 4,884.05 4,200.10 2,537 .05 34,121.20 
H. Lester Smith....... 659.84} 22,500.00 2,801.41 4,687.52 4,100.00 34,748.77 
ewilbure: Lbirkield:.. 0) o....... 9,375.01 OS 0B aw ets cl eee eres 9,473 .04 
Raymond J. Wade. ... 19.81] 22,500.00 7,396 .52 4,587 .52 3,362.31 37,866.16 
Ernest L. Waldorf... .. 443 .70| 22,500.00 3,830.04 6,476 .40 5,100.00 38,350.14 
{Francis W. Warne.....| ....... HOOTOO mee metas A| he ae Moers e er syecerans 500.00 
Herbert Welch........ 2,039.69] 22,500.00 5,152.72 4,845 .86 5,100.00 39,638.27 
ELECTED BY he 
CoNFERENCES 
John Gowdy.......... Niscligniaeieteie 21,500.83 BL SHINS) A ea ee Aenea] [ay eis oe yo 24,817 .24 
Wang Chib-ping (c).... 
q liqrat rage cee eon: 11,015.33 OOS MIO ees MATE aa eee ee es 12,013 .33 
Juan By. Gattinoni sce a\) oe FEO SACU MEE 5 Ee oa ict a eae 7,260.00 
* Retired. + Deceased. 


Resignation accepted by the General Conference, May, 1932. Granted an allowance until his Annual Conference met. 
( Grani-tnatd to the Central Conferences of Eastern Asia, Southern Asia, and Latin America. 
(c) Resigned. 
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(d) A refund has been made and will appear in 1936 Report. 


t Deceased. 
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GENERAL SUPERINTEND- Traveling Rent and Stenographers 
Expen n Totals 
ments ELECTED BY THE] phys | golaryald | Postage | of Bishope’ | Ofte Pixtures 
GENERAL CONFERENCE Telegrams Residences Stationery 
Missionary BisHop 
Edwin F. Lee......... Goes $18,750.02) $8,036.37) $4,426.76, $4,863.54) $36,076.69 
CineinnatiArea Offices) i aawas.| |. <ageec| Wl) dace eumerll | racist 750.00 750.00 
Episcor’L RESIDENCE 
Buttalo, aN’. 04 (qd) a5 2. (opie ste os || Se eetaeters|| ope Leena ete 3, 202049)» Aeneas 3,202.49 
Wivows or BIsHops 
‘[MirssaBerry -40)..ee i...) | Mauetoete es VW ABS SA | POA a she TORS Eien cd A nc Sos Ae 1,458 .34 
{Mis} Bickleyay sa8.c:%. |e ery Ah 3: OOOROO)! SA AMM sara (Pa: abies wantieret etes 3,000 .00 
Mrss.Camphorn. cmc |p aemecices 550000) Pe AIA 2 te aac calm acne a ee 5,500 .00 
Misi @Wooke se. area ac: Menta s 5 SOOO Miter lias eee A | een a eee 5,875.00 
Mise: Cranstoncerie) <<. |eneten ee A ISTE 299) 1B ORR: tee |! PRRs a8 Norca sol luo sie ea 4,874.99 
Mirsilarrigt tS. seace cr Pane ore SOOO LOO pik Uae AS Sei iss iaebesee ce 5,500.00 
Mirs\ Hendersonsar-y.-. mre SOOO ZOO | MP Fase Pe Me ose ete ee eee 5,500.00 
Mise bishese rece recs Nas cients 5; SQ0KO0| stn cares teal Bue ghe coe |b © ces ene 5,500.00 
Mists Mewistr ceric sles slate SOOO R00 | HL AA tiess| o ck Eiae a le eters Sean 5,500.00 
fivings Quayle rrs tem oty | Mcrmenier:: TSE OO) eek steed tengo) 0) sense! scacl vel ae ere 1,875.00 
Mois WSeOlis aimatinincteey |) Saabs SyH00Z 00M NEE See! PS cme le menenee eee 5,500.00 
- Mrs. Shepard......... 474.47 6,450.00 269466) pares ssh Woe, rae 7,194.13 
IMirsi Stunt zg (nae aes s.)| ake eee. BS BOOZOO| TAN ERA pestle ey a apo -cores sce hy alee ee 5,500 .00 
Mars, Warnes) Bete ae. ba shea ae DOZOAOO|) PaMas eee lh 4 x vos veeo cil eMart 5,625.00 
Miss Wilsoni sree 4. 2p mata ae 5, HOOFOO |. eae cee || 4) ney ais ccll ae eee 5,500.00 
$12,403 . 92| $792,617 .91| $122,515 .26| $134,251 .61| $122,241 .00/$1, 184,029.70 
SuMMARY—YEARS 1932-33-34-35 
IMO VAN POE XPOTISeS pee ci a SAIN occas) petra, «eA «Re ee ey oe) on cree eee rete $12,403 .92 
Salariesye «cities Medan... sme Manta amen ARPS ee ANNE teen ean S Aunties ae 9, 9 oe Sn 792,617.91 
‘(Praveling Wxpenses and SUMGTICI eR .52 ihr) eaeEN ee ote ete = eee nee aCe 122,515.26 
Rent-and Expensesyon Bishops Residences ane: «. 2. asc etees odes ot ee dee ki cee 134,251.61 
Allowance: Stenographer, Cte z.ciaaroiets otic oo Maya citer tee Risto cus skeet e Stee Le ee 122,241.00 
$1,184,029. 70 
Paid 
19 General Superintendents on the Home Field... . 2.2.0.2... 0.00 cece eee ee eeee $655,856 .00 
7 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field..............2...00ccccecceeceees 258,819.91 
1 Missionary Bishop........ "adie Aponte saa aR ea etity ae ete ey ah Uo see Mens ih uaa de) Ger hae 36,076.69 
2 General Superintendents, Central Conference of Eastern Asia..................-. 24,817.24 
1 General Superintendent, Central Conference of Southern Asia.................... 12,013.33 
1 General Superintendent, Central Conference of Latin America................... 7,260.00 
13) Retired: (General; Superintendents: +7, wee otis. one A ae aes ere 111,331.58 
15: Wadows:of Bishops':ee. cle sseusa te roel crene eae chet) oe sis ed a aa ae ae Ea 73,902.46 
CincimnatitArearOfiice » 2 2m csatine seu ccs ete eee Sis Se eh ee tee ence ee ee 750.00 
Episcopal! Residence, -Buitaloy New: Yorks... as) Gon. 4 ae eee Ener 3,202.49 
$1,184,029 .70 
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SumMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM JANUARY 1, 1932, TO DecempEr 31, 1935 


TRotale emer. 


January 1, 1932 
Cash in Bank... 
Borrowed from 
Baa are ok 


December 31, 135 
Cash in Bank... 


Receipts 


$367,870.98 
345,466 .02 
360,441.16 
368,225 .36 


$1,442,003. 52 


5,245.81 
62,500.00 


oe ry 


$1,509,749 .33 


Disbursements 
$370,918.13 
347,349.53 
357,245 .35 
347,540.68 


$1,423,053. 69 
55,000.00 


31,695.64 
$1,509,749 .33 


4% 


Disbursements Receipts in 

in Excess of Excess of 
Receipts Disbursements 
$3,047.15 tar 
Pecre terre: 25... 
es 3,195.81 
tee 20,684.68 
$4,930 . 66 $23,880.49 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE EXPENSE FUND 


1932 Quadrennium 


May 23, 1928, to April 16, 1935 


RECEIPTS 
Transferred from 1928 Quadrennium account...... 


The receipts for the period May 23, 1928, to April 


16, 1935, were from: 
Annual Conferences in the United States........ 


. $260,228.8 


Annual Conferences outside the United States... . 


Interest, discount, and premium on securities and 

banksinterest’} i. a-axis ar ene eeioes, Mencia 
Atlantic City Local Committee on Differential... . 
Refund—General Conference Delegate Expense— 


d 


$265,503. 


17,931. 
10,000. 


5 
74.32 


17 


19D8—toreigniarc saci oem ere este Ne eee aoe 


Loamybycbankesnr soe wns ree anemtoteieicrans argatanine 
Sale of United States Treasury Bonds.......... 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Expenses of Commissions: 
CentraliConkerences At circa ete ds 
Churcher Union in Korean gen aces dee 
Church Unitoniin oWMlexicon os sic cele oe tees 
M. B. Cox Memorial Celebration... . . 


é 541.02 


. $4,685.40 
Ye B478. 48 


Judiciary Committee—Financial Aspects, Reports 


D7 2S oie ede, och ta cer oh, ee cence ned eRe 
HMeumenical Conference.....c.2.... 2000 $e. ees 
Entertainment of General Conference.......... 
General Conference Procedure...............-. 
Interdenominational Relations................. 
Organized Work of Women.................-- 
Revision of Hymnal and Psalter............... 
Revision orhituals spe Abas es eevee i cee: 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan............... 
Sesquicentennial Celebration.................. 
‘WoorldkBeacetey sess: eae nine cs cee ieee me 
Wiorship and i Mister cr ianre asc cis secs arian 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. . 
Fraternal Delegates and Special Representatives. . . 
Balance printing General Conference Journal—1928 
General Conference Journal—1932............... 
General Conference secretary’s office expense...... 
Judicial! Conferences: | 5 ane en ean aes re oe 
Transportation) Bureaw: ay. sccm ett one eee 


2 3910.88 


Daa ise emuytey-d eee: ]e 


Settlement of claims referred to Commission on Financial Aspects 


of Reports 27, 28, 29 Judiciary Committee...... 
48 


ey 





$126,210.59 


293,976.03 
25,000.00 
208,000.00 


$653,186.62 


$99,302 .20 
60,000.00 
2,193.85 
424.44 
7,827.51 
6,517.80 
551.97 
1,987.50 


19,980.00 
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Daily. Christian Advocate. 2): 2205 aoe inde. $17,390.69 
eee ane he ake Pec vc yes wig aon 6s 3,133.70 
Delegates’ Expenses: Orme 
740 from Annual Conferences in United States.... $106,807.76 
100 from Annual Conferences outside United States 68,294.20 
—- 175,101.96 
Miscellaneous Expenses incident to General Confer- 
ence: 
advent ee: cin wer ee gee pe ett cee $318.64 
Wye T aS eR foots igen. ON Pode, Ae I 900 .00 
Rent of furniture and equipment................ ~ 198.58 
RUUD ICIGY cece oa ae Betas ea ee. ee 335.46 
Melera tes; directory. 0. Nalco ke ck ck eee oe 1,556 .08 
Stenographers and typists... ..<.s.csi.eceenc+ << 650.41 
Pantisig ancdsuppliess: <A ee nieie..« ceases ta. 155.40 
Mirscellancous tenis 2c) < fps auclMchathee evens v ceeoae as « 233.77 
——_—_—_—. 4,348 .34 
Expenses of Treasurer’s Office: 
Renta cupavcrolle aah Seta; oe siin.. +0 eee ox 2 $10,099.98 
Printing, postage, and stationery................ 742.40 
Bremiumyoudidelity bonds =. ce scare « «gmeiers neck 434 42 
PERS VOL OXPCIUSES fie ici: «5» se 5.» CDI earacned 821.53 
PRU GENS OX PCHSC yo hat gels Ms. Sen fang erosion wt 100.00 
Miscelianeousatemis 2°! Ss See vite + eae oN 516.39 
12,714.72 
Purchase of United States Treasury bonds..................... 208,000.00 
MD Iscoutite O1O Lec erc cies pee mae: Ne Be eaten sg che es 477 .43 
Vota OisbUrsements. aes sy seein aaaie ele ks o's aces $613,684.71 
Repay aUemy OlgOBN ey, Sage wes oe peri Re oo eee ewe ES 25,000.00 
Transferred to 1936 quadrennium account................-.00% 14,501.91 


$653,186.62 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the accounts of O. Grant Markham, Treasurer of the 
General Conference Expense Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1932 
Quadrennium, for the period from May 23, 1928, to April 16, 1935. We made 
substantial tests of totals of duplicate copies of receipts issued, and traced the 
totals shown for all recorded receipts to deposits in banks. All recorded dis- 
bursements were supported by paid checks and/or drafts. 

In our opinion, the statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the 
period May 23, 1928, to April 16, 1935, annexed, summarizes the transactions 
recorded for the period stated. 
LyBranpd, Ross Bros. & MonrcoMERry. 


Chicago, IIll., April 24, 1935. 


APPORTIONMENTS AND PAYMENTS 


The General Conference has directed that the Book Committee shall esti- 
mate the amount of money necessary to meet the expenses of the General Con- 
ference, Judicial Conferences, General Conference Commissions, and such other 
expenses as the General Conference may have authorized. An equitable appor- 
tionment of this total amount estimated is sent to the District: Superintendents 
of each Annual Conference. Herewith is the statement of these apportionments 
and payments for the 1932 quadrennium: 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conference and Districts 
ALABAMA 


Birmingham.......... 


ATLANTA 


Atlanta . OE Ee cere 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore. ie. eee 
Baltimore East........ 
Baltimore West....... 
Bredericks 2.2. taacs. 
Washington.......... 


Buus Ripge-ATLANTIC 


‘“Ashéville. ea een 
Statesville............ 


CALIFORNIA 


CrnTRAL ALABAMA 


Birmingham.......... 
Huntsville... .. os. 
Montgomery.......... 
(Opeliks 7225 Bere cia cna 
Puscaloosare. ae ene 


CENTRAL Ghia 


Cincinnati-Louisville. ... 
Hichigpe Be auc ites 


Syracuse East......... 
Syracuse West........ 


CENTRAL NortHweEst 


Omabay scat soe ck aes 
Saint Paulas 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona snsveh 3.3 es 
Harrigburgincu. rece aoe 
Stmbury 25 occ eee 
Williamsport.......... 


CrntraL TENNESSEB 


Baxter testis seme sears 
Lawrenceburg........- 


CrnrraL West 
Kansas City... 
Sedalia....... 


Saint Louis............ 
Topeka es cee 


Cutcaco NortHWEsT 


Chicago se easencracc 


CoLorapo 


Colorado Springs... ... 


Grand Junction........ 
Grecleyeeiee ete 


DaxKora 


Aberdeen-Watertown.... 
Mitchell-Sioux Falls.... . 
Rapid City-Winner. ... 
Huron-Pierre......... 





Apportionment 


$233 . 00 
160.00 
95.00 


1,494.00 
1,230.00 
1,680.00 

928 .00 
1,518.00 


343.00 


583 .00 
686.00 
731.00 


1,416.00 
1,263.00 
1,606.00 
1,517.00 


1,952.00 
1,630.00 
1,742.00 
1,344.00 


408.00 
318.00 
403 .00 


691.00 
666.00 
424.00 


1,343.00 
1,249.00 

942.00 
1,327.00 


1,105.00 
1,243 .00 
637.00 
951.00 


Paid 


$163 .24 
76.00 
37.00 


77.00 
84.00 
86.00 
94.00 


1,476.50 
*1, 230.00 
1,553.00 
*928 00 
*1,518.00 


64.00 
144.00 


10.00 
726.00 
321.00 
582.00 

1,040.00 


36.00 


492.00 
596.00 
486.00 


*1,416.00 
1,119.00 
1,296.00 

984.00 


558.00 
172.00 
151.00 
328.00 
257.00 


1,908 .00 
1,629.55 
1,461.50 
*1,344.00 


73 .00 
68 .00 


70.00 
69.00 
122.25 
4.00 


601.00 
652.00 
*424 00 


893 .00 
611.00 
289.00 
703 . 00 


409.00 
687.00 
229.00 
453 .00 





Conference and Districts Apportionment Paid 
DrLaWARE 
Mlasterne. -e,.ee..bis, se 606.00 186.00 
Dovere: cians aes 577.00 154.00 
Philadelphia........... 777.00 382.00 
Salisburyes.-o5 come see 708 .00 174.00 
Wilmington............ 689.00 371.00 
Dzs Mornss 
‘Boone en octet eey whe ds COL UO 811.00 
Clarind sie er seem saniac 1,270.00 730.00 
Council Bluffs......... 1,270.00 758.00 
Des Moines............ 1,396.00 979.00 
Endianolacy jas scan tech: 1,146.00 794.00 
Derroir 
~AnnvArbors «<2 sacc<nelp 1,647.01 907.75 
Wetroth ovr see te 2,956.00 2,385.78 
Blinti. 445 ees 1,833.00 953 .00 
Marquette. ....:2./.4<.% 1,271.00 363.00 
Portpiuronms . ecm te 1,416.00 811.00 
Saginaw Bay........... 1,287.00 387.00 
East GprMan 
Central 2 eee eae 347.00 299.00 
ORY eae phe Leake ty SOME 256.00 *256.00 
SOGthUA tS ao ake one 388.00 356.00 
East TENNESSER 
‘Bluefield. = vector ntact 285.00 54.00 
Chattanooga........... 175.00 32.00 
Bristol, eiacatuscs octaves 237.00 102.00 
EASTERN SWEDISH 
Boston-Worcester....... 2738 .00 232.00 
iNew) Vonks a enemas 305.00 283 .00 
Erm 
Clarion-Warren........ 1,720.00 512.00 
Erie-Jamestown........ 1,843.00 1,187.00 
Meadville............. 1,564.00 865.00 
New Castle is sanccee. + 1,383.00 921.00 
FLoRIDA 
Gainesville............ 115.00 104.00 
Jacksonville....:...... 190.00 137.00 
Odhlas gras esearch oe 94.00 *94.00 
GENESEE 
1,872.00 
751.22 
*1 305.00 
le 1347.67 
Brite 108.00 
laWtaits a aida wietec eels 08. 
Blue Ridge. ........... 165.00 ) 149.00 
Houston 
Bristolidt: Woe ewe tease 416.00 152.00 
Chattanooga........... 750.00 305.00 
Harrlmany rer ete eae 420.00 138.00 
Johnson City.......... 542.00 232.00 
Knoxville: (ae ayaie veer 888.00 255.00 
IpaHo 
Bastertt fs csicters arcnerete 649.00 373.44 
\Westertis oss crete 657.00 455.00 
ILLINoIs 
Bloomington. «20.0%. 1,481.00 954.96 
Champaign-Danville.... 1,615.00 1,261.00 
Deer soz; now 1,365.00 943 .50 
Jacksonville........... 1,287.00 505.50 
Kankakee sais cae 1,457.00 1,023.50 
Mattoonwn nce ceenrene« 1,373.00 834.88 
PeOrla sige tee 1,607.00 928.06 
Quinoyaiviecises. meats 1,196.00 609 .25 
Rock Island. Ho gi 411 00 873.75 
Springfield............. 1,574.00 1,187.00 





*Apportionment in full. 
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Conference and Districts 


INDIANA 
Bloomington. .......... 
Rushville, <- hevenee tc 


Indianapolis........... 
New Albany........... 
eyMOUR Bia ive deehe. c's. 
Vincennes............. 


Towa 
Burlington .oe.ee, .. +. 
Oskaloosa; ../ne tev)... « 
Othomwa..\. ses.cee/s .." 


Kansas | 
Wimporian -. cee wee cee: 


Manhattan's, jen fee... <1. 


Covington............. 
Louisville. ....... Bees 


L5xIneTon 
Chicago-Detroit........ 
Cincinnati-Lexington.. . . 
Cleveland-Columbus. .. . 
Evansville-Louisville. ... 


LovrmsIaANA 
Alexandria. acc c)she-c% ane 
Baton Rouge.......... 
Lake Charles......-... 
a Reche. i tees adr. « 
Monroe... . ane 
New Orleans. tg 
Shreveport... <2... 


Latty-American Mission. 





MIcHIGAN 
Albion-Lansing......... 
Big? Rapids... ...0- «2. 
Grand Rapids.......... 
Grand Traverse........ 


Kalamazoo............ 


MrInnesoTa 
Man Kato, sro. 155 aefeiis.oee 
Saint Paul ey rerieciajce sc 


WWWAMONS 5, </-54, 200 waas oes. « 


MissIssIPPI 
Brookhaven........... 
Gulleide...2..g2eees8 ns 
Hattiesburg: a... 2a ++ « 
Jackson....... prctatan Sistas 
Meridian canes esac 
Vicksburg... cies ¢ <<<. 


Missouri 
Brookfield. ..... 
Cameron.... 
Kirksville....... : 
Saint Joseph........... 


Montana Stato 
Glacier Park. .......... 
Tplenian coc cust ae 
Yellowstone.........-. 





Apportionment 


935 .00 
1,005.00 


1,106.00 
1,112.00 
1,159.00 


1,492.00 
1,630.00 
1,704.00 
1,761.00 
1, 653 .00 


633 .00 


1,450.00 
1,351.00 
1,230.00 


165.00 
228 00 
239 .00 
238 .00 
246.00 
136.00 


656.00 
667.00 
683 .00 
845.00 


735 .00 
715.00 
743.00 





INCOM ciate ietae sere alt 


Paid 


552.00 
928.00 
1,007.00 
1,003.00 
555.00 
675.00 
648.00 


981.00 
1,040.67 
671.00 


, 771.72 
656.61 
897.32 
862.50 
721.01 


230.00 
174.00 
145.00 

51.00 


169.00 
153 .50 
120.00 
97.00 


68 .00 


515.00 
1,060.00 
1,033.40 


1,157.00 
544.00 
1,234.00 
135.00 


~ 854.00 


796.50 
622.00 
690.00 


64.00 
37.00 
75 .00 
43.00 





Conference and Districts | Apportionment 
(Nort Olin nieten scsiye say 1,620.00 
Northwest............. 1,085.00 
Omahar osc. osteo: 1,560.00 

NEWARK 
Hlizabeths. oc. ss <x» 2,003.00 
Jersey City>. .......... 2,625.00 
Near cee sl shag ocey te pes 2,409.00 
SPELHER RON Sie <see rackets costes 2,089.00 

Now Enevanp 
IBGSLOD peer oii erences 2,278.00 
TAT ORt 8 ee: aero Rarer 2,569.00 
Springfield). 25 e00..\.-. « 1,270.00 
Worcester............. 1,635.00 

New Enetanp SourHEerN 
New Bedford.......... 1,348.00 
Providence...:........ 1,650.00 
INorwichs. Jovan. css). 1,045.00 

New Hampsnirn 
INorthernsecs scents atais 1,105.00 
POUL Deri a asnseinc< uy 995 .00 

New JERSEY 
Bridgeton’... 2s. cse ess. 1,220.00 
Camden ss. c4. a. Sis 2,329.00 
New Brunswick........ 1,857.00 
A lens\ 122) ee Se a 1,376.00 

New Mexico Mission.... ....... 

New York 
Kingston. - sedis see keo.a 1,550.00 
INewbureinaenae mene sai 1,773.00 
News Vorkacnmnc secs 3,337.00 
Poughkeepsie.......... 1,447.00 

New York Hast 
Brooklyn North........ 2,834.00 
Brooklyn South........ 3,087.00 
New Haven wk .s0el .. 2: 2,210.00 
New VOrk sant seerdies.« 1,933.00 

Nort CaroLina 
Greensboro ws n.i<'2 as: 283 .00 
Wiestern™s Sere cece sits 320.00 
Laurinburg............ 259.00 
Winstons. eerie vss 313.00 

Norra Daxota 
(Bismarck < ateeracnstocr 511.00 
Te ON eee acerclonerctexe 852.00 
Grand Horksiy.. ia:.,...:./.:. 751.00 
NATROL feeiete eee are adi101 551.00 

Norta Iypiana 
Fort Wayne......:.... 1,295.00 
COKOMAG).. 3 ay vtete casvess /asiose 1,315.00 
Munciownatearc corn hrs 00 
Richmond . oi... .j0 110 1,298.00 
Wiabashin = «stuyecmete ean « 1,238.00 
Wiatrrente:-<. Gey. Reet ee oe 1,275.00 

Norta-Hast Onto 
iAlcrontincmok atc. tn inane 1,546.00 
Barnesville...........- 1,056.00 
Cambridge...........- 1,080.00 
Canton sco: see ee bere 1,196.00 
Cleveland .. sj.525--- +: 2,227.00 
Mansfield. 1 S2).8tmeces< 1,580.00 
(Norwalke: tie etreeva.cye'a)=ss/= 1,587.00 
Steubenville........... 1,790.00 
Youngstown.........+. 2,007.00 

Norraern MINNESOTA 
Duluth kes tate «ors 1,074.00 
Fergus Falls..........- 946.00 
Mrtentield as se eaiser sic 1,088.00 
Minneapolis...........+ 1,407.00 

*Apportionment in full. 
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Paid 

333.00 
260.00 
794.00 


*2,003 .00 
*2,,625 .00 
*2,409 .00 
*2,089.00 


843 .00 
1,472.00 
578.00 
594.33 


913 .23 
1,024.98 
671.88 


*1, 105.00 
*995 .00 


*1, 220.00 
2,267.00 
1,559.25 

*1,376.00 


97.00 


793.50 
1,167.18 
2,058.00 

802.50 


2,108.67 
1,686.00 
1,499.00 
1,763.00 


62.00 
42.00 
77.50 
76.00 


310.00 
186.00 
274.00 

92.00 


1,259.70 
1,056.00 
1,316.00 
966.68 
872.00 
1,172.88 


920.00 
168.50 
289.00 
1,191.00 
1,475.72 
1,166.50 
1,062.50 
709.00 
1,169.79 


632.00 
414.00 
303.00 
884.00 


Report of the Treasurer General Conference Expense Fund 


























Conference and Districts | Apportionment 
Nortuern New York 
Black River........... 1,083.00 
Mohawk: .72ng45,-hi- 1,290.00 
Ontario se acasiete tee 1,081.00 
Saint Lawrence........ 1,096.00 
Norruwest INDIANA 
Crawfordsville......... 1,105.00 
Greencastle............ 1,190.00 
Tafa yette cS s.c cnc ca 1,172.00 
South Bend............ 1,597.00 
Norruwest Iowa 
Algona. . 62.25.2044... 1,466.00 
Fort Dodge iY 1,364.00 
Sheldon........ ave 1,259.00 
SiouxiCitysienewe aelenee 1,491.00 
NortHwest Kansas 
Colby. eee 784.00 
Concordia Seoe 701.00 
AVS inc teaiae 803 .00 
Salina er sienccnsacn 809 .00 
NorWEcIAN AND DANISH 
ORcago ri saath eit 404.00 
Minneapolis. . . . nes 258 .00 
Red River Valley 171.00 
Basten yis-ccieckine see 93 .00 
Oxto 
Chillicothe. ........... 1,513.00 
Cincinnati............. 1,951.00 
Columbussce den Jars 1,791.00 
DayLon eee comctone 1,394.00 
IDeHShCe tre. cree 1,365.00 
Hullsboro:./. cetves. os <3 1,417.00 
Vaiinia aniset 1,464.00 
Portsmouth. 1,436.00 
Springfield 1,287.00 
Toledo..... vas 1867700 
Zavies ville 3. scents os 1,595.00 
OKLAHOMA 
835.00 
1,236.00 
BINION: crests Secs scheme 947.00 
Oklahoma City........ 1,268.00 
Beet -Scs ital sectors oYeln. 1,480.00 
Orrcon 
CagCahe ti wise css 833 .00 
Balen iain crea cels ons 1,180.00 
Portland sioe-Randiades ios 1,364.00 
Paciric NorTHWEST 
BAKA ct ce chaitemncteres 46.00 
Puget Sound 1,000.00 
Spokane 1,540.00 
Tacoma-Seattle........ 1,425.00 
Waneotver-inf556 aejencs 1,010.00 
Walla Walla........... 1,186.00 
PHILADELPHIA 
INOFth ae feisasec neste se 2,950.00 
Northwest.... 3,045.00 
UGH erase cetacean ere 2,899.00 
WESb 2c 2k doigcureene 2,779.00 
PirrspurGH 
Allegheny. sia. oeianerciac 2,826.00 
Blairsville. 555-05... 2,484.00 
McKeesport........... 2,801.00 
Washington........... 2,441.00 
Rock River 
Chicago Northern...... 2,762.00 
Chicago Southern...... 2,357.00 
Chicago Western....... 2,721.00 
Joliet-Dixon........... 2,213.00 
Rockford eerrte al eve a costs 2,057.00 
Sarnt Jonns River 
Jacksonville........... 839.00 
HAIL a ae eee ae 1,057.00 


Paid 


965.00 
1,257.80 
1,030.20 
1,029.50 


849.00 
1,100.00 
*1,172.00 
*1,597.00 


1,213.00 
1,291.00 
928.90 
796.00 


446.25 
505.75 
451.00 
568 .88 


238 .00 
122.00 

46.00 
*99.00 


740.75 
1,609.00 
1,263.50 
1,044.00 

769.00 

802 . 69 

907.00 

588 .00 


578.00 
314.00 


*2,950.00 
*3 045 .00 
*2,899.00 
*2,779 .00 


1,707.37 
1,616.50 
1,935.00 
1,273.00 


2,235.00 
1,765.00 
2,347.00 

905.00 
1,317.00 


778.77 
582.00 











Conference and Districts | Apportionment 
Saint Louis 
Carthage... siianeadss 803 .00 
Kansas City........... 1,315.00 
Saint ouls'. Vsneeecie.cs 890.00 
Bedalia® 253. cAe roe As 825.00 
Springfield............ 734.00 
Warrenton............ 546.00 
Little Rock. .8)..28..%. 404.00 
SAVANNAH 
Tak Grange: 252 eep is. 134.00 
Savannah.) wees oe 166.00 
Waynesboro........... 158.00 
Sours CaroLina 
Bemitont: oncamioneines 264.00 
Bennettsville.......... 346.00 
= Charleston. ean. 230.00 
Plorevicesr. ssbb eae 339.00 
Greenvilletnr eens 261.00 
Orangeburg..........--. 275.00 
Spartanburg... . 270.00 
Duinterc. ston aun 318.00 
Sours Fiorma 
AtaMtiCe ain eu erases 173.00 
190.00 
530.00 
515.00 
355 .00 
SouTHERN CaLirorNIA 
Arizona ahaa estas 875.00 
Rresnoie ca tentine 1,343.00 
Long Beach. . 2,137.00 
Los Angeles. . 2,090.00 
Pasadena: Wi nue. s.h 2,213.00 
‘Sani Diego 23/8. )iees eo ¢ 1,812.00 
SourHern Ituinois 
Carbondale...........0.: 1,149.00 
Wontraliaciie ea Se 1,021.00 
East Saint Louis....... 1,148.00 
Mount Carmel......... 1,117.00 
HO Yieeintcticitieis emcee tater 947.00 
SourTHwEstT 
Pontromilth’s, ae vase esas 92.00 
Hot Springs........... 70.00 
Litthe*Rock:. scivsvecss .s 104.00 
Oklahoma City........ 194.00 
AT AINOTE tetas kam eereete 70.00 
Manlanniag Grr nisi ce ne 98.00 
Sourawest Kansas . 
Dodge:City Levwie.c... 1,172.00 
Mutchinson. 006.0. Nu 1,497.00 
Mii beralishen wccve irene 821.00 
Wichitayu aie seen ann 1,670.00 
Wanfield..2.. Steals « 1,101.00 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis:....20 ces... 134.00 
Murfreesboro.......... 103.00 
Nashville. oc cus cosine 184.00 
Shelbyville............ 63.00 
Tpxas 
Beaumont. sees. «6 260.00 
Houstow:is sees Geen 423 .00 
Marshallese irc su onsoiele 175.00 
Navasota. cis saves. ar 139.00 
Palestine. : spice cmecses 136.00 
PATHS (sie cre pyaie'tiehve cai 69.00 
Troy 
AMA yoo cates = Rohs 2,525.00 
Plattsburg snuaceeee ene. 1,796.00 
pays soak aero mee. 2,070.00 


*Apportionment in full. 
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109.00 
141.00 


370.00 
250.00 
*355 .00 


*875 .00 
*1,343.00 
*2,137.00 
*2,090.00 
*2,213 .00 
*1,812.00 


307.00 
365.15 
750.00 
244.00 
597.00 


861.00 
854.00 
518.00 
981.00 
639.00 


42.00 
27.00 
75.50 
18.00 


85.00 
311.00 
35.00 
42.00 
31.00 
12.00 


*2,,525.00 
1,423.75 
1,869.00 


Report of the Treasurer General Conference Expense Fund 








Conference and Districts Apportionment Paid Conference and Districts Apportionment Paid 
Uvvzen Iowa Morgantown........... 1,436.00 205.00 
Cedar Ra 724.00 Parkersburg........... 952.00 302.58 
nna Wheeling so) 215 5.5% 25 1,488.00 619.25 
1,222.00  Wxsr Wisconsiy 
May Cie do a23,2 1,028.00 344.00 
EA CTOMO sone esis dase» 1,158.00 342.25 
71.00 Madison-Platteville..... 1,268.00 532.00 
- og PDE te tas fom ne.) 770.00 90.50 
42.09  Wesrenn Norw.-Danisu 
48.00 Pacific Northwest....... 316.00 293 .00 
62.00  Wrwrerox 
DOVER ee ta oe cine 1,030.00 901.00 
1,522.00 Middletown PTO a FES 1,028.00 655.00 
Salisbury. :............ 1,495.00 874.00 
Wilmington........... 1,667.00 1,500.00 
rps Wisconsin 
By on hpwieton 2 8e.LV. 1,130.00  *1,130.00 
161.00 Fond du Lac........... ,573 ..00 1,135.00 
305.00 Milwaukee...0. 0000... ,707.00 1,619.00 
Wromine 
14.00 Binghamton.......... 1,840.00 1,316.80 
92.00 Rib omthereeeeiciae 1,254.00 1,222.50 
18.00 Seraniton: 225 cies esd ls 1,513.00 1,274.00 
43.00 Wilkes-Barre.......... 1,930.00 1,678.50 
14.00 Wromre Srare 
49.00 Cheyenne............. 457.00 369.00 
Bheridam) Lesa aceos as 501.00 199.00 
275.00 
321.00 ree ass. $406,209.00 $260,228.85 
95.90 * Apportionment in full. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Conference Paid Conference Paid 
Baltie and Slavie................-- $54.00 DRI BIG soe ce agi elointe hina ee elo 136.00 
CT Ben ere he ee ere eee 29.36 MAORI oi nine Aeon potato eT ome 112.00 
[ee EE eee RP ore te ier 32.50 BERS cacee oon soc me esas 104.14 
Bulgaria Mission.................- 5.46 Worth Aliens Sciacca cstv aes 15.60 
CE es GeO aa ee ae a 95.41 i por baa CER ooo oases oia wt pop ono poor 17.98 
Crna Cas So 8 gence 88.05 North Fidige. . fo0 4: 2 Sates 148.80 
Central Germany..........-.....-- 655.00 Northeast Germany............... 288.25 
Central Provinces...........-....- 99.20 Northwest Germany............... 118.57 
Chengtu West China.............. 4.12 ool 17 ee ae a 118.82 
 e aegaps West China............ 47.17 120.53 
116.87 9.25 
270.00 80.41 
9.45 36.02 
64.05 558.82 
185.69 83 . 65 
7.10 270.34 
7.80 400.79 
136.88 550.00 
16.90 31.48 
80.58 = SS 
67.28 $5,274.32 
Total Apportionment to Annual Conferences in the United States for 1932 quadrennium.......... $406,209.00 
Amount paid by Annual Conferences in the United States during quadrennium................... 260,228.85 
Percentage of payment—64 .06% 
‘Amount paid by Annual Conferences outside the United States during quadrennium.............. 5,274.32 
$265,503.17 


O. Grant Marxkuam, Treasurer, 
Gzorce C. Dovetass, Assistant Treasurer. 
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To the General Conference of 1936: 


At the close of the five year celebration of Methodist Foreign 
Missions, The World Mission found itself in the middle of a 
perplexing decade. In America, the exaltation of spirit that 
accompanied the war had run out drop by drop till the bucket was 
empty. It is true there was a returning tolerance, but it was a 
negative tolerance, growing from the discovery that the poison- 
ous hatreds of the war had been artificial, stupid, reasonless and 
futile. There was real hunger for peace and for the unity of the 
world but it too was negative. In this country, it was a child’s 
fear of the hot stove. In Europe, it was utter exhaustion and 
the psychosis of terror. There was disavowal of war, revulsion 
from it, renunciation of it, even. But when a year later France 
and Germany clasped hands at Locarno, it was with the pallid 
fervor of convalescents. 

Meanwhile the worst of all the war’s diseases spread over the 
world like a plague: the deflation of all ideal values. In America, 
which had not even the memory of tragic suffering to sober it, 
life for most thoughtful people and, by a sort of sifting down, 
for the masses, became meaningless in any ideal terms. It came 
to be thought of as physiological living. Behaviorism rose to a 
cult for millions who had never read a syllable of John Watson. 
True, a few intellectuals and “radicals” were transforming the 
social gospel and social reform into social revolution, and in 
any college the keenest minds in faculty and student body were 
passionately discussing social problems from sex to communism. 
But in these same student bodies the overwhelming majority, like 
the overwhelming majority in the small towns from which they 
had come, were making life a coarser, more stupid, less discrimi- 
nating and less imaginative indulgence in sensation than had ever 
been the case in America since its colonization. The Harding 
administration with its shame still unrevealed, had just closed 
in a purple cloud of rising “prosperity.” There were signs enough 
of the abyss which that cloud concealed but hardly anyone could 
read them and those who did were laughed out of court. The 
unprecedented apparent wealth of this country was only the 
fuel for unprecedented vulgarity. 

Abroad it was different. The British nursed the sorrow of 
a war casualty in every home and moved toward socialism. The 
Germans cried out and starved and killed themselves and festered 
at the bottom of their souls under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Mussolini had marched on Rome in 1922, and Mustapha Kemal 
on Constantinople in 1923. The Russian experiment had passed 
through its most terrible fires within and without, and Lenin 
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died already a saint in 1924. In that same year, while Mr. 
Gandhi as a prisoner, with a spirit the world had never before 
seen in politics, went under the knife of an enemy surgeon, his 
non-co-operation movement was goading India to a religious 
ecstasy of rebellion. South China patriots in the pure lineage 
of Sun Yat Sen gathered their men for a second revolution, 
while the Japanese nursed their rebuffs in Shantung. In America, 
the Senate worked away at navy building. 

That was the scene in 1924. Year by year that scene was 
changed in swift, fierce strokes; incredibly changed. In March, 
1927, the Chinese Nationalists entered Nanking on the heels 
of the retreating Northern soldiers and were fired on by white 
men’s gunboats. Before that year had closed, Leon Trotsky had 
been expelled from the Communist Party. Russian communism, 
thereby indefinitely shelving world revolution, settled down 
for the long haul of adjustment to a capitalist world, of the 
Five Year Plan and of a nationalism not very different in out- 
ward effect from capitalist nationalisms. 

There is no need to write here of what began in 1929. 

Two years later the Japanese shelled Shanghai. One year 
after that they hung Manchuria from their belts. On January 
30, 1933, a little Austrian house-painter became the Chancellor 
of Germany. It remained for 1935 to see the whole white and 
non-white groups of the world come to a preliminary and symbolic 
trial of strength in Ethiopia. 

These dated events are after all only the indicators of social 
movements, upon which they float. Out of the terrors and 
despairs of this latest illness of modern civilization has come a 
new temper of thought and feeling. It is a partisan temper. 
It is less incandescent than the temper of the war but it is all 
the deeper and more lasting for that. Men are having it burned 
slowly into the texture of their spirits by such practical things 
as hunger, frustration of life-purpose and fear. It has eaten 
away on all sides the ground on which lberals and neutrals 
used to stand. It has made of nearly everyone in the world a 
more or less intolerant partisan of something—a communist or 
fascist or nationalist or racialist—all or nearly all professing 
the wish for peace but riding allegiances that lead inescapably 
to war. Within the Christian Church there is prophetic talk 
about the world unity of Christians but in practice men who 
once stood together are apparertly moving farther away from 
one another into newly accentuated groups of crusaders. 

It is this world—hbaffled and divided—in which your Board 
of Foreign Missions and all Boards have had to carry on world 
missions from 1924 to this moment. 

The Church, in 1924, was confronted with another scene 
which must be painted here before the nature of its problem can 
be understood. Methodists had observed in 1918 and 1919, the 
Centenary of the foundation of their Missionary Society. A 
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hundred million dollars had been pledged for payment during 
the following five years. Methodist Foreign Missions were ex- 
panded throughout the world to the point where it was believed 
world service giving might be expected to remain even after the 
close of that period. It did not remain there. In the fiscal 
year, 1923-24, the, closing year of the Centenary, the Board’s 
income fell by nearly two million, two hundred thousand dollars. 
It was of course impossible to cancel at a stroke the work which 
was relying for its continued existence upon the expectation of 
this money. Year by year, the program was reduced. 

On October 31, 1924, the Board’s debt was $3,101,330.27, 
which amount was practically paid off by a preferential on gen- 
eral benevolence funds during the ensuing eight years. The 
Board has already expressed to the Church, through the General 
Conference of 1932, its appreciation for this payment. Looking 
back upon this effort, the Board and the Church should feel 
gratified that this was achieved before the financial crisis of 
1929. 

The Board’s income from 1924 to 1929 was slightly rising 
again, but expenditures from 1924 to 1929 were greater than 
income because actual field work simply could not be reduced 
fast enough to equalize the income figures. With the economic 
debacle in October, 1929, it began again to fall. 

The dismantling of work which these facts required seemed 
too wicked and pitiful to be endured. It looked as if beam after 
beam of a structure that had just been put up with painstaking 
affection must be torn down again and burned on a rubbish 
pile. The policy of the Board during the Centenary years had 
been to increase the number of missionaries upon the principle 
that the personality of a missionary would maintain the interest 
of the Church at home better than property or endowments. This 
proved to be partly true but not powerful enough to fulfill in- 
flated expectations of the Centenary. Six hundred missionaries 
had to be recalled within the decade. That demobilization alone 
carried wrapped up in it more heartbreak, frustration, sense of 
loss and actual loss, as well as more thrilling victories of the 
spirit, than any official report can put into words. But this 
financial picture should not here be taken emotionally. It must 
simply be seen as the strongest limiting factor to Methodist 
Missions of the past decade. 

In view of these facts within and without the Church, it is the 
purpose of this report to observe what shape the Board of Foreign 
Missions gave to the work under their administration from 
1924 to the present time. 

First, standing in the confusion of the decade, the Board re- 
assured themselves of the permanent value of Jesus Christ. It 
was not until some years later that they shared in two formal 
expressions of what Christians must stand upon. But all that 
was then said was implicit in many sentences in the reports of 
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the secretaries and in statements from Board members in 1924. 
In 1928, they shared a statement with the General Conference: 

“The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Missions is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine Saviour, 
to persuade them to become His disciples, and to gather these 
disciples into Christian churches which shall be, under God, self- 
propagating, self-supporting and self-governing; to co-operate as 
long as necessary with these churches in the evangelizing of their 
respective countries, and to bring to bear on all human life the 
spirit and principles of Christ.” 


' Again in 1932, they shared in a statement of the International 
Missionary Council: 


“In face of the .powerful anti-Christian forces operating in the 
world today, we reaffirm our faith that the revelation of God in 
Christ is the only way of deliverance for mankind, and that it alone 
can provide the foundation for an order of society that will be ac- 
cording to the will of God. We need continually to ask ourselves 
whether everything contained in the present missionary activity 
serves the one dominant purpose of making clear the Message of 
Jesus Christ in all its fulness.” 


Next the Board foresaw the radical changes that the following 
years would exact from Christian missions. “The modern mis- 
sionary enterprise,” wrote the corresponding secretaries in their 
1924 report (seven years before the Commissioners of the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry made their report), “will probably be subjected 
to more careful scrutiny as to its motives, aims, ideals, policies 
and program, and a more critical analysis in the years just 
ahead than during any period of its history. It may be a trying 
period for all those in positions of responsibility in the. offices of 
the Boards, and particularly for our missionaries and national 
leaders on the field. ... We should be in a position to welcome 
all inquiries, and to face patiently and constructively all criti- 
cisms from whatever sources, and should be willing to make such 
adaptations of policy and program as are consistent with the 
true purpose of foreign missions in the exaltation of Jesus Christ 
throughout the world.” 

In the third place the Board determined that these changes 
should not be made grudgingly, with reluctant yielding inch by 
inch. They should be made in anticipation of the forces that 
were moving to compel them and in such a way as to ride these 
forces and not to be ridden by them. Financial retrenchment, 
your secretaries determined, should be transformed into an in- 
tenser and finer quality of work. It was in the same 1924 report, 
that the secretaries proposed and the Board accepted ten prin- 
ciples for making this transformation: 

1. Satisfy commitments of honor. 

Be slow to destroy investments already made in property or 


2 
life. 

8. Retrench in unproductive fields. 

4, Retrench in departments of work that have already yielded 


their maximum of service. 
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Conserve all processes that make for the independent growth 

of the indigenous Christian Church. 

Disavow procedure based on organizational or denominational 

pride. 

Withdraw from work which can equally well be done by some 

other society or communion. 

8. Withdraw from forms of education which can equally well 
be carried on by governments. 

9. Take full advantage of union and co-operative enterprises. 

10. Adapt the foregoing principles sensitively to each mission 

field. 


Ge ey 


Less immediate than the debt but far more baffling were the 
complex and intangible forces of human society. To meet these, 
no program of preconceived strategy would do. The Board 
recognized that only by constant study of the world and of the 
mission could those forces be ridden. They moved immediately 
toward the appointment of a Commission “to study the policies 
and method of operation of our work in the fields with a view to 
making recommendations to the Executive Committee of any 
changes in policy or method that will more rapidly advance 
the Kingdom of God on earth and will more speedily build up 
national self-supporting and self-governing churches in the vari- 
ous fields of our activities.” In 1925 the commission was ap- 
pointed. 

From that year throughout the decade no board was more 
alert than ours to participate in every commission or conference, 
under whatever auspices, which seemed likely to make the Chris- 
tian task more understandable and more efficient. Such a con- 
ference met that same year in Montevideo, Uruguay. It brought 
together representatives of all the North American Mission 
Boards working in Latin America and of all the Latin American 
Christians resident there. Its recommendations called for an 
enlarged co-operative program in Latin America covering the 
whole range of human needs: specialists in social service, public 
health, student leadership, religious lecturing; a continental 
evangelistic campaign; a survey of religious education; union 
schools of several types; studies on immigration, social and eco- 
nomic movements, war; the federation of national churches; and 
many other forward-looking contributions of the Church to 
the surging life of Latin America. All these subjects were 
matters of deliberate study. Prominent among the unstudied 
discoveries of the conference was this: that North and South 
American Christians could share such an experience with an 
easy sense of equality. 

The following year a similar conference met in Belgium 
to confer upon the Christian mission in Africa. It reached 
less deeply into the African community than the Montevideo 
Conference reached into the Latin American community; but 
in the opposite direction it drew in officials, administrators and 
educators of the colonial governments, It too, ranged the eco- 
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nomic, intellectual, moral and religious needs of men. It rec- 
ommended a type of Mission that should with ever-increasing 
sensitivity fit the African heritage of thought and feeling, 
African village life, and the new and disintegrating conditions 
under which Africans live as the exploited of an alien race. 

In 1928, the Board participated in the nearest approach to 
an ecumenical council of the Protestant World that has yet been 
held. That, as all who are familiar with modern missions will 
know, was the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. This far-reaching body drew together 250 
delegates representing the Protestant Churches of practically 
every country in the world. Before it, came studies and lectures 
on seven aspects of the world-wide life of the church of Christ, 
which had been prepared in many countries many months in 
advance: namely, the Christian message, religious education, 
the younger churches, the race conflict, industrial problems, 
rural problems and international missionary co-operation. Out 
of it came searching re-definitions of the nature and function of 
the Christian Faith among men. Out of it also came permanent 
commissions of research into such subjects as the Christian mes- 
sage, religious liberty, rural life, industrial life and many others. 
This was the most thorough and comprehensive of all the studies 
in which the Board shared, during the decade. 

In 1929, the Board turned again to Latin America. A con- 
ference at Havana considered the needs of the Caribbean area 
and brought in findings similar to those of the Montevideo Con- 
ference. Again from the point of view-of our Board, the greatest 
finding was the implicit one that such a conference could he 
initiated, prepared and conducted by the Spanish-speaking 
churches. Another, and hardly secondary discovery was the 
temper of these churches, expressed in the words of a Mexican 
leader: “We have come to work for a larger realization of the 
ideals of our people. We come with open minds, ready to adjust 
our system and our practices in the social, educational and re- 
ligious world according to the particular needs of our racial 
psychology. Social questions, relations between capital and 
labor, industrial problems, the place of women in the modern 
world, the civilization and Christianization of the Indian popu- 
lation, the position of university students and the questions 
revolving round international peace are some of the many per- 
plexing questions which all must face.” 

In 1929, also began the preparations for the so-called Laymen’s 
Inquiry which proved to be the most penetrating, and necessarily 
the most disputed, study of Protestant missions ever undertaken. 
The Board took a hospitable attitude toward this Inquiry from 
start to finish, although it by no means assented to all its points 
of view or to all its findings. One of the secretaries was sent to 
India with the “Fact Finders” in 1930 in order to enlist the 
cordial co-operation of the missionaries of all denominations 
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there. When the Commissioners of the Inquiry had reported in 
1932, the Board, in concurrence with the Women’s Society, is- 
sued a statement of appreciation and of promise that was equalled 
only by the statement of one other foreign mission board. They 
pointed out that the adjustments recommended by the Commis- 
sioners “to meet the demands of the modern world” were “in 
line with” their own thinking; that the missionary undertaking 
ought always to welcome “critical analysis and searching exam- 
ination”; that the “search for reality and courageous facing of 
issues” were in “full accord with the temper of youth”; and they 
offered to join the other boards immediately in steps toward 
further co-operation. : 

Such were the special instruments of study which the Board 
used either singly or jointly with other denominations in ful- 
filling their resolve of 1924. In addition, they cemented ever 
more solidly their continuous relationships with dozens of inter- 
denominational movements which in lesser or greater degrees 
were approaching their work in the spirit of objective analysis: 
The International Missionary Council, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, The Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America, the Associated Boards of the Christian Col- 
leges in China, the Association of Agricultural Missions, and 
many others which it would be tedious here to name. Finally, 
the Board sent its secretaries,from time to time during the decade 
for personal, firsthand studies of the fields. 

Out of this entire method of study emerged gradually what 
may be called the major strategies and the major techniques of 
the decade. If these words sound too cold and rigid for such 
a movement of the Spirit as Christian Missions must finally be, 
let it be remembered that these strategies and techniques were 
at no time supposed to be more than the skeleton clothed by 
the warm flesh of the Spirit. On the other hand, the Board 
has firmly taken the position that the flesh without an under- 
lying frame is a sorry and helpless spectacle. It must further be 
remembered that while these procedures were growing up and 
being carried into effect, they were not at all the clear and facile 
plans which they now appear in a historical perspective. They 
were forged in a fire. They were hammered out, year by year 
and month by month, under breaking stresses of doubt and 
anxiety. They were put together and taken apart and put 
together again piece by piece in a struggle of Faith to save the 
World Mission of the Methodist Church from being ground to 
powder. They were what emerged, proved by trial and error, 
as the means of coping with financial loss on the one side and 
a changing world on the other. If, as written down here, they 
appear to be victories, it must not be overlooked that they were 
snatched out of defeat. 

First, then, the strategies. Four of them may be distinguished. 

The Commission of Ten, which, as has already been stated, 
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was ordered in 1924 and chartered in 1925, returned a report 
in 1927. Foremost among its objects of study had been the 
relation of the American Mission to the indigenous church, 
especially in India, and foremost among its recommendations 
were those upon this subject. The aim of our church, they said 
in effect, is to do our part in helping India to see and to acknowl- 
edge Christ. We should work for a church that is thoroughly 
Indian, in leadership, in mode of worship, in art and architecture, 
in forms of organization, in the interpretation of Christ. The 
Indian church must become as soon as possible self-directing, 
self-propagating and self-supporting. The Church must retard 
its program of expansion and, turn to the development of a 
stronger, more intelligent Christian community—to (for ex- 
ample) the education of nearly 70,000 boys and girls of that 
community who in three Annual Conferences alone were found 
to be attending no school of any kind. And the Church must 
stop piling up a plant too expensive and a type of organization 
too alien for Indian Christians to carry on. 

These recommendations the Board adopted. Though they 
applied only to India, the Board recognized them as marking 
the most important of all the strategies which must be followed 
throughout the World Mission. Within a year, the General 
Conference itself passed legislation greatly enlarging the powers 
of “Central Conferences” in Asia, Europe and Latin America. 
These constituted the framework upon which in the future the 
complete structure of the younger churches could be built. Within 
the following four years, three of them had elected their own 
bishops. 

The full and free development of the younger churches along 
lines native to the culture and the temper of each country may 
thus be called the foremost of all the strategies of the Methodist 
Church for its work in the world of today. 

Co-operation with other missionary bodies has become a close 
second to it. One type of instrument for such co-operation has 
already been named in describing the study procedures of the 
decade. That is, the many interdenominational movements and 
organizations which are today either the common meeting grounds 
or the common tools of all Mission Boards willing to share in 
them. The Journal of the Board for 1925 lists fourteen such 
organizations. Another and somewhat more specific type of 
instrument for co-operation is the managing bodies in this country 
of specific co-operative institutions abroad: union universities, 
joint committees on education and the like. The same Journal 
lists nineteen such bodies. The union institutions and committees 
on the field were already sixty-nine in number in 1925. They 
have since reached the extraordinary total of ninety-eight. The 
Methodist Board is without doubt in the vanguard in respect 
to their participation in all these types of Christian work across 
denominational lines. 
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One such piece of work should be mentioned by name because 
it was initiated by this Board and because it is an exceptionally 
well-developed fruit of the studies of recent years. After the 
Board’s offer in 1932, to join other boards in immediate steps 
toward co-operative missions, they made that offer specific by 
proposing a conference on co-operation in the Philippines. Such 
a conference was held in 1933. The outcome is a new co-opera- 
tive‘ organization for Philippine Missions, now in full operation, 
called “The American Council of Missionary Boards Related 
to the Philippine Islands.” 

A form of co-operation very close home, about which the 
Board feels happy is that with the Women’s Society of our own 
Church. The decade has shown, as it ought in a social milieu 
the world over in which men and women have come to make 
places of equal strength and leadership, a record of increasing 
consultation in the home offices and increasing joint planning 
on the fields. This process is now being carried out most perfectly 
in Malaysia. There, the Board and the Society are re-studying 
their work together and are committed to a unified program for 
the whole field. 

The studies of the decade, in the third place, made the Board 
keenly aware that the mission is conditioned in the end by the 
missionary. The organization, no matter how well built, can 
be no bigger, no more sensitive, no more adjustable to the currents 
of world life, no more loved than the men who are its life-blood. 
The Laymen’s Report was severe, and seemed severer than its 
intention, toward the mission personnel. Its strictures, aggra- 
vated by the man-on-the-street’s criticism of missionaries, led 
to the view even on the part of Christian people that the day of 
the missionary was over. The Board satisfied itself during the 
decade that this was the very opposite of the truth. In addition 
to insistent calls for the help of missionaries from our own 
Methodist Nationals, there came from even the most independent- 
minded Christian leaders in the receiving countries, eager re- 
asssurances that the younger Christian churches must have the 
personal aid of American Christians for many years to come. 
Mr. Kagawa spoke so. So did A. Ralla Ram, Secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement in India, who might be expected 
to voice young rebellion if anyone. would: “The Indian Church,” 
he said, “cannot begin to touch the problem. She cannot carry 
the message to all the people.’ Even Mr. Gandhi spoke out 
conditionally for missionaries—of the right kind. In short, 
the decade brought to the Board the conclusion that in that 
phrase lay the core of the whole matter and perhaps the life or 
death of the World Mission as well. Missionaries must, even 
more than historically, be of the right kind. 

The question became, what is the right kind? There is not 
yet a perfect answer to it and perhaps never will be in a swiftly 
changing human society. But a few indispensables became clear 
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and these the Board have done all in their power to find and to 
cultivate in the persons who were to incarnate afresh in today’s 
world, the Living Christ. They have insisted that missionaries 
must have, in Stanley Jones’ words, “an experience of Christ 
that is communicable, the best education they can get, and the 
will to become the servants, not the masters of the people among 
whom they live.” The Board has interpreted the “best education” 
in a very wide and exacting way: they have made it mean high 
technical training in some special type of work; theology, agri- 
culture, education, and the like; they have made it mean also 
intelligent orientation amid the very confusing lights and dark- 
nesses of world-wide social movements. And they have made it 
mean re-education, on the field and in successive furloughs, 
to meet the swift changes of knowledge and environment. They 
feel that, however successful they have or have not been in their 
cultivation of missionaries, that cultivation, thoughtful, pains- 
taking, sympathetic, and exacting, has been one of their con- 
scious strategies throughout the decade. 

At the root of the whole Mission lies the American Church. 
If the axe is laid to that, the Board well knows, the Mission 
ean only shrivel. This is not to say that the Kingdom of Christ 
and the World Church may not go marching on leaving the 
American Church to rot in the ground, but the World Mission 
as a Mission will then have to be left out of account and re- 
placed by some better instrument of God. So the fourth chief 
strategy of the decade has been to cultivate the American 
churches. 

The Board has tried to bring to these churches both the 
knowledge of what the World Mission is and torches from its 
fire. They have felt the home Christians must have both things. 
They must understand the World Mission; but this would not at 
all be enough unless they were themselves kindled by the same 
flame; fed by the same food; impassioned by the same inner dis- 
covery of what is worth ling for, which gave rise to foreign 
missions to begin with and still impel all who remain in the 
Movement. One of the things the Board especially tried to do 
was to bring to them the most significant Protestant gathering 
the world had ever seen—the Jerusalem Meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council; to bring it into their spirits as the 
reverend and almost mystical thing it was, as the most impres- 
sive symbol of a World Body of Christ crosscutting all human 
walls which has yet appeared outside the Catholic Church. They 
made this attempt first through pastors’ conferences in New 
York and Chicago in 1929; then by sixty discussion groups over 
the country led by men who had attended the conferences. Next 
they arranged for a much more thorough and longer conference 
in the summer of 1931. After two years of preparatory study 
on the part of fourteen commissions, this conference met at 
Delaware, Ohio, with 312 delegates—chiefly ministers—from 
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forty-eight states and nine countries. The theme lay in a stratum 
far below the specifics of missionary techniques. It was “The 
Significance of Jesus Christ in the Modern World.” It was sub- 
divided into “The Effects of Modern World Trends on Human 
Life,” “The Christian Message to the Modern World,” and “The 
Christian Approach to the Modern World.” 

Meanwhile, in 1930, the Board had also called together a 
group of laymen. Its size and range were quite different—in- 
tentionally so. The thirty men who sat together for three days 
of intimate practical discussion issued some very forward-looking 
statements. These were not new or original; it could not be 
expected that they should be; they did not arise from any process 
of research. The strength of these men lay in the fact that they 
addressed as from a loud speaker ‘to all other laymen of the 
Methodist Church the conception of the Christian World Mission 
which has already been expressed in these pages. They told 
the general body of laymen what missionary leaders in the decade 
felt themselves to be about, and they expressed their own ap- 
proval of such developments within the mission as the rising 
leadership of the younger churches, the appointment of tolerant- 
spirited missionaries and greater co-operation between the Chris- 
tian communions. 

The Board took a still more practical way of helping the 
American churches to make the mission field and the younger 
churches seem near and tangible. They extended the plan 
called “The Parish Abroad.” Under this plan an Annual Con- 
ference, as formerly, in some cases an individual church, is 
assigned a particular section of a mission field as its responsi- 
bility. This is more than a device for financial support. It 
expresses symbolically the nature of the World Church: not 
an American church giving more or less gracious charity, if 
and when they can spare it, to Indians, Chinese and Sumatrans, 
but a single “international” having, quite as the communist 
international has, cells in America, China, India, Sumatra and 
every other country. The Board believes that as this practical 
scheme of support works its way by silent inference into the 
thought of American Methodists, they will stop thinking of an 
American church as having any reason-for-existence in and for 
itself: they will think of it as having its reason-for-existence only 
as one small piece of a world body. 

Of prime importance within the home church are students. 
Yet from the moment they ceased to be of immediate use to 
the Board as missionary candidates they were dropped out of the 
focus of attention. Late in the decade it became clear to the 
Board that this was a short-sighted omission. Students, it was 
remembered, are not chiefly important as candidates, but as 
the new leaders of the home church: yet they were being left 
to develop grotesque views of what the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity is and indifferent, suspicious or hostile attitudes. Students 
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of the crusading temper such as offered themselves to Foreign 
Mission Boards fifty years ago were offering themselves to the 
new causes of various sorts—of social revolution and the like, 
to which they felt the missions of the church to be irrelevant. 
Accordingly in the fall of 1933, Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt Baldwin, 
after ten years in Burma, were asked to pay extended visits to 
typical colleges in the east and middle west to make an inquiry 
into the attitudes of students toward the World Mission and to 
interpret to them the true nature and objectives of that Mission. 
This approach proved so valuable that it has been continued 
during the two following years and Mr. Maurice Ballenger of 
India is using his furlough for similar work on the Pacific coast. 

So much for strategies. When translated into specific pieces 
of work—schools, hospitals, farms, committees, churches, meet- 
ings, and the like—strategies give rise to what may be termed 
techniques. It is possible to recognize in the Methodist. missions 
of the decade, some eight or ten of these: for example, evangelism, 
rural work, projects in understanding the cultures of other 
peoples, the guidance of mass movements, schools, the produc- 
tion of Christian literature, medical work, participation in social 
and economic movements. But these distinctions prove to. be 
artificial in practice. Any given piece of mission work crosses 
the walls between at least two or three of them. It must do so. 
because human life crosses those walls. In fact, with the grow- 
ing conception of the unity of human personality and of human 
society, it may be said that most pieces of mission work ought 
to cross as many of these walls as possible. The number that 
it crosses will be the measure of its service to “the whole life 
of all men.” : 

The Board wishes therefore to call attention to a series of case 
studies in modern missions. Hach clusters about one of the 
foregoing “techniques” but each embraces one or more additional 
techniques. Each also shows one or more of the strategies of the 
decade in its applied form. Each has been chosen purposely 
from a different field or country. They are by no means the 
only, nor necessarily the best, examples of their types, but repre- 
sentative cases chosen for the clarity with which they can here 
be seen “under the microscope.” ‘Together, the Board believes, 
they make up a clear, even a brilliant, picture of what the mis- 
sionary undertaking is today: of what, in the teeth of both 
hostile and just criticisms and in the most confusing period that 
this generation of men has yet experienced, the missionary under- 
taking has succeeded in becoming. 

At the close of the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, one of the permanent commissions set up— 
and therefore shared in by your Board—was concerned with 
rural life. That subject had not originally been included as 
a distinct one in the plans for the Meeting, but as those plans 
grew and the program makers surveyed more and more care- 
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fully the world in which the Christian Mission was at work, they 
could not escape seeing that nine tenths of the people in the 
world, whose lives the Mission wished to save and recreate, were 
in fact imbedded in a rural culture. They could not escape 
seeing also that the weight of the missionary approach was on 
the contrary, urban and intellectual. Missionaries were the 
products of University centers and of a theological education 
which had separated them almost entirely from the flavor of 
life as it comes to farmers. They in turn set up schools in the 
mission fields on the model of the schools they had themselves 
attended or schools demanded by the sophisticated leadership 
of countries suddenly being drawn into a new world civilization. 

With this realization, the study of the rural life of the world 
quickly rose to a leading place in the Jerusalem program. ‘The 
Commission that emerged from this study invited Dr. Kenyon 
S. Butterfield, formerly president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, to make a survey of rural life in relation to 
the Christian Mission in five countries. In India he found 
already growing in nucleus form a type of Christian Mission 
which came to be called “The Rural Reconstruction Unit.” This 
was a sort of many-celled battery. Hach cell was built to serve 
one aspect of men’s lives in the region where it was placed. ‘There 
was a church, a medical center, an agricultural adviser, an expert 
in rural sociology, a school or a small system of schools. The 
Mission itself might not, probably would not, be well enough 
financed to comprise all these departments within itself, but 
would co-operate with other agencies: government, local public 
committees, and the like. It would often invite these agencies 
into co-operation or call them into existence to do what the 
Mission as a Mission could not undertake. Always the Mission, 
or better yet, the local Indian church, would be the center. Hach 
of the branching ministries to the lives of men would be an ex- 
pression of Jesus Christ. He would thus be not merely an object 
of belief but the living Spirit within the forms of individual and 
public life. Dr. Butterfield made the Rural Reconstruction Unit 
the center of his report. Thence it became the ideal for mission 
units all over the world. It may be said that a dozen or more 
Methodist mission stations not only in the countries Dr. Butter- 
field surveyed but in Africa and South America, approximate 
this ideal form which he recommended. 

Another of the permanent instruments created by the Jerusa- 
lem Conference was a Bureau of Social and Industrial Research. 
It was set up with an office in Geneva and with orders to give 
its services to missionaries wherever it was invited. It was invited 
first in the newly opened “copper belt” of central Africa. The 
problem was, how can Christians be made, and what does being 
a Christian involve, in the disintegrated and exploited native 
society about the mines? A Commission of the Bureau spent the 
better part of a year in the most careful survey of native life 
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under these conditions and issued in 1933 an invaluable report 
called “Modern Industry and the African.” These words from 
the American Secretary of the Bureau (whom our Board supports 
by its participation in the International Missionary Council) 
show what issues were raised by this survey: 

“The Copper Belt, with its concentration of Christian natives 
from twenty different denominations, calls for a uniting and 
pooling of mission resources and programs. Above all, the 
experience of the Gold Rand Mines at Johannesburg must be 
avoided. Here, standing side by side in front of the compounds 
of some of the great mines are as many as thirty sectarian 
chapels, each striving to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
native workers. A by-product of this denominational rivalry 
is seen in the more than three hundred separatist native Chris- 
tian denominations registered with the government of the Union 
of South Africa.” 

The growth of great modern industries dependent upon native 
labor, the development of a white population of skilled artisans 
jealous of native competition, and the presence of a European 
public opinion unfriendly to and fearful of the black man and 
opposed to measures for his development, present modern African 
missions with many difficult questions. Of what avail is it to 
try to prepare African youth for self-respecting participation 
in a social and economic order which debars him from any but 
the lowest levels? What should be the policy of the mission in 
co-operating with a great industry which is exploiting the poverty 
and helplessness of the black man? In assisting such an industry 
in its social-welfare work is the mission unwittingly strengthen- 
ing the hold of capital upon black labor? To what extent should 
missions consider themselves creatures of a capitalistic order 
whose task is to mitigate the ills of that order, rather than to take 
a position of protest against the system and its methods? How far 
and under what circumstances should the missionary protest 
at what he considers un-Christian and unjust acts and policies 
of the government under which he is working? Toward what 
sort of a world-order should he be preparing the youth entrusted 
to his care—one which upholds the status quo, economic, po- 
litical and social, or one which he may be convinced is a more 
Christian order though subversive of the present system? How 
far can Christianity use the basic principles of Bantu custom, 
and its social and tribal sanctions, and incorporate these into 
the Christian superstructure? Can Christianity take deep root 
in the African village, in African economy and in the African 
social and tribal framework, or must the Christian way of life 
wean the African away from those things which have made him 
“African” ? 

These are questions that the modern missionary who would 
fundamentally help the African cannot avoid. To answer them 
calls for a new training and technique, for prophets who are also 
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craftsmen; for artists with the gift of insight, imagination and 
patience and, above all, for people whe with courage and optimism 
can look out upon an impertect world through the eyes of the 
African and help him to find therein a place of opportunity and 
growth, consistent with his belief in himself and with God’s 
purpose for him. 

Upon the completion of the copper mine study the Bureau was 
asked to consider the effect of Western motion picture films upon 
Bantu culture and life. After some exploration, the Bureau set 
up in 1935 a project whose keywords are, “Films of Africans, 
made in Africa, for Africans.” As soon as the first films have 
been made, the response of African audiences to them will be 
studied and used as a guide for the next procedure in the project. 

If the younger churches are soon to become independent 
branches of the World Church, literacy and then a literature 
adequate for literate people should be one of our chief bequests 
to the new Christians of the world. The Board is keenly aware 
that this is so and within the decade they have fostered many 
such pieces of work. Through the International Missionary 
Council they are co-operating in the support of Miss Margaret 
Wrong. It has been picturesquely said that Miss Wrong is 
“teaching a continent to read.” As secretary of an International 
Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, she is undertaking 
to have produced, in or outside of Africa, in native languages 
or in European languages for later translation, whatever books 
the African missionaries request. Here is her own description of 
the requests : 

“Missionaries who have been pioneers in the transcription of 
African languages, by reason of their desire to give the African 
the Bible in his own tongue, are now asking for books of all 
kinds. How catholic are their demands may be illustrated by a 
list of some of the recent inquiries and requests which have come 
to the International Committee. A missionary doctor from the 
Congo who, in addition to his medical work, is working on 
references for the New Testament, with abbreviations which will 
be comprehensible to all people speaking Bantu languages, 
comes for a list of missionaries and teachers all over Africa whose 
criticism of the scheme he is anxious to obtain. An outline 
of graded Bible lessons arrives from Nigeria with a letter from 
the author asking for criticism and inquiring whether anything 
of the sort has been produced by someone else. Evidence as to 
what Christian literature is needed is received from those who 
are training African teachers and evangelists in many missions 
all over the continent, and is circulated to those who are working 
on plans for books that should be written. An American mis- 
sionary in the Cameroons sends the outline of a hygiene book 
and inquires about possible illustrations for it. A woman 
missionary brings suggestions for a series of simple illustrated 
hygiene leaflets needed for health work in a large area. A doctor 
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in Hast Africa asks for a simple book on diet if his work on pre- 
ventive medicines is to bear full fruit. A missionary educa- 
tionist inquires about elementary arithmetics and produces a 
series of examples for such books collected. by his African teachers, 
“For,” says he, “what is the use of papering square rooms when 
the people live in round huts and have no paper?” The manu- 
script of “A Village Teacher’s Guide” arrives, a book written 
for African teachers who may be cut off for months from the 
encouragement and help of a supervisor. A young science gradu- 
ate sends a tirade about antiquated science textbooks and asks 
for modern books adapted to African needs. He asks whether 
the land is to remain in darkness until he produced such books 
himsel—in which case he fears the millennium may be upon us 
before they appear, because he has so much else on hand. Re- 
quests for Bible and other pictures for schools and huts are 
persistent as are those for information on suitable books in 
European languages for people who can read them.” 

Miss Wrong has also begun publishing a magazine for village 
people. It has the quaint-and-primitive sounding title of 
“Listen: News from Far and Near.” It is now printed in 
English, and later will be printed also in French and Portuguese, 
for translation into hundreds of vernaculars. It meets villagers— 
teachers, evangelists, men and women, boys and girls—‘‘where 
they live”; and by being read aloud, as it will be in every village, 
will enrich the life and thought of the illiterate as well as of the 
literate. 

The strategy of developing the younger churches and making 
them their own masters as soon as feasible has made the Board 
aware that the education of the Christian community is of very 
great importance. Such education, they have come to believe, 
must not be “gilt-edged.” It must not aim at producing gov- 
ernment officials or new capitalists, but members of a new society 
within Society, who will know how to keep the means of produc- 
tion in their own hands while they build a satisfying life of 
the spirit upon a sound economic base. 

Ushagram—“The Village of the New Day”—is a community 
of Indian boys and girls and teachers and missionaries engaged 
in a co-operative project in practical Christianity adapted. to 
rural conditions in Bengal. The adults are members of the 
community teaching the students how to live the richest sort of 
a life not by autocratic compulsion within the bounds of strict 
discipline, but by sympathetic guidance in self-directed activities 
initiated by the boys and girls themselves. 

It is a village built on a campus of fifty acres out among other 
villages some 138 miles from Calcutta. Boys and girls from 
distant villages where there are no schools come to Ushagram 
for an education, and in Ushagram they live in small adobe 
cottages which they themselves have helped to build. We have 
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developed a village organization truly Indian from the homes 
(about twenty-six cottages now) to the government. 

If you visit Ushagram you'll find almost everyone busy at 
something in the hours of the morning before ten when school 
begins. You'll find two boys, manager and cashier, in the bank 
and perhaps some student either making a deposit or withdrawing 
some money from his account. The bank has a capital, issues 
its own check books and pass books, makes loans, gives interest 
on fixed deposits of three months or more, and does most of the 
regular work of any bank. You will find the postmaster (a 
high school boy) stamping the morning mail preparatory to 
making the house-to-house delivery. You will find two more 
boys in the store with a teacher, and there are always customers 
coming and going. The store has some sixty shareholders (boys, 
girls and teachers), and a board of five directors. A dividend 
is declared once a year (last year it was.25 per cent). Because 
the Directors buy in wholesale lots, the store can sell things 
below the prices of outside stores. It is open to all and many 
people from the outside come in to buy. The girls and boys 
buy all their needs here from food and clothing to textbooks 
and fish-hooks. 

You will find two girls helping in the Public Library where 
a regular loan system is maintained to members on a small 
monthly fee of one anna (two cents). There are some 200 mem- 
bers, living in eight or ten villages. Most of the books are in 
Bengali and Hindi. You will find Rubee, student in first 
year high school and Headman of the village, in a corner of the 
Art Cottage binding books, earning his way through school. 
Probanjan and Daniel will be painting, or making illustrations 
for a new textbook, or moulding decorative friezes in concrete; 
and in another room will be girls decorating pottery, painting 
wall borders or making posters. Elsewhere girls and boys will 
be singing or practicing on Indian musical instruments. Other 
girls will be in their gardens, or in the weaving shop making 
lamp wick or saree borders or towels or rugs or sarees or yard 
cloth; and surely there will be two girls in each cottage getting 
the morning meal cooked, and feeding the chickens and cleaning 
house. Boys will be on the farm working in large fields of 
vegetables, or harvesting the rice crop, or irrigating the fields. 
Others may be building a new cottage (for new cottages are 
being built every year) or repairing the roof of some house, or 
grading streets, or setting out trees, or cleaning the septic tank. 
Others will be in the carpentry shop making doors and windows 
for new cottages. Or if you were out very early in the morning, 
say at five, you would hear the singing of various small groups 
as they hold their morning worship under the large trees of 
the campus. 

And this is life! Not the geography and the history and the 
math of the classroom, but the everyday activities of normal 
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living. Of course there is school work too—two very efficient 
high schools, one for boys and one for girls, form a part of the 
life of Ushagram, and from ten till four each day, classroom 
routine takes charge. There is plenty of time for play and all 
sorts of games, Indian and western, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
Social Service Committees into the surrounding villages, dramas 
on the new open air stage and evening singsongs. 

Religion is life in Ushagram, but there are regular times 
when all turn to Him who is the source of this richness of life 
we enjoy. The Ushagram church is Indian, not only in struc- 
ture but in service. Everything is very simple. The congrega- 
tion as well as the pastor sits on rugs on the floor in true Indian 
village fashion. There is no furniture except a small, low pulpit 
for the pastor. The missionaries wear Indian dress and sit 
cross-legged on the floor with the other residents of Ushagram. 
The deep-throated drum and the sonorous Bengali esraj (similar 
in some ways to the cello) accompany the congregation in the 
singing of Bengali spirituals. The church, no Gothic structure, 
is simply a wide elevated Indian verandah, with a red tile-roofed 
colonade leading to the white domed chancel. 

It cannot be left untold how near to ruin the financial stress 
of the decade brought even such many-sided and _ successful 
pieces of work as this. There was a time when some of these 
projects were all but abandoned for the lack of $100 a month. 
Even now they are pitifully limited. 

El Vergel—in Chile—is a farm and a great deal more. As 
a farm it is a rich and beautiful tract of nearly 4,000 acres lying 
across the hills and river bottoms of Chile’s great agricultural 
valley. The hills are being planted to forest trees. The bottoms 
contain vegetable gardens, orchards which in 1983 sold 100,000 
fruit trees the length and breadth of the country, and fields 
producing the best lentils in the world. El Vergel has also won 
fame and gratitude throughout the country for importing and 
aistributing the Aphelinus Mali—a minute wasp, parasite of 
the wooly aphis, which in turn is the worst of apple pests. In 
this and other ways the farm pays every penny toward its own 
improvements, in soil, buildings and equipment and pays, besides, 
the salaries of its missionary staff of four families. 

But El Vergel is also the sprout of a future Christian com- 
munity. It was bought, to begin with, because a missionary saw 
the families of the poor pawning their furniture and decaying 
in their hovels, in the Chilean towns and on the haciendas. 
Fifty such families live on its land, occupying comfortable and 
permanent homes, sharing the profits of the lentils cultivated. 
Twenty-eight boys from sixteen to twenty-two attend the agri- 
cultural school. There is a primary school for the children of 
the resident families, and two new schools are planned for the 
near future if the additional money can be found: a rural school 
for girls, and a combined theological-agricultural school for 
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rural ministers. At the center of the whole is a small but grow- 
ing Evangelical church. 

In East Africa, there is Kambini. It was visited in 1926 by 
one of the Board’s Secretaries. Here is his picture of it: 

“The missionary dreamed of what it might mean to Hast 
Africa to carry on, in this fertile valley, a demonstration that 
the African could be clean, that he could be industrious, that 
he could study and learn, that he could live righteously and 
shape his personal and village ideals after those of Christ. And 
Kambini—in particular the Central Training School of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Kambini—is the result. 

“First, a word as to what the missionaries did with the physical 
facilities. One among them is a practical engineer. He built 
a brick kiln and began to quarry building stone from the hills. 
He discovered a miniature falls on the river that flowed through 
the farm. Aid from home made it possible for him to harness 
those falls. A small electric light and power plant was installed. 
A sawmill went up. A hydraulic ram was installed and water 
pumped up the hill to irrigate the garden plot a third of a mile 
away. 

“Another missionary, who arrived later on the field, is an agri- 
culturist. He went over the 1,200-acre farm. More aid from 
home and he began its cultivation with modern methods; plows 
and a tractor—the first in this corner of the world; good seed; 
crop rotation. 

“The third missionary is an educator. Under his direction 
Kambini has become a Training School for the preparation of 
native leaders. The students who come are nominated by the 
quarterly conferences of the East African Conference of the 
Methodist Church. The new arrivals are enrolled in the regular 
four-year classes. The curriculum taught there is provided by 
the Portuguese Government. At the end of the four years, the 
students go up for the government examinations which, if passed, 
entitle them to teachers’ certificates. 

“Then, having finished the government requirements, the 
students, if they choose, go on to the Normal Training Depart- 
ment—the Kambini Teachers’ College. Here, in a two-year 
course, they are prepared for village teaching. 

“A third group is directed into the Theological Department. 
The Kambini pastors-to-be are either graduates of the Central 
Training School or sent up directly from the quarterly confer- 
ences. Theology—it is much more than that at Kambini—is a 
three-year course. From its graduates the Christian evangelists 
for this territory are recruited. 

“But this is the merest outline. The real story of Kambini is 
not found in the industries or the farm or the schools, them- 
selves, but in the way they operate together and in what they are 
producing. 

“Take the students in the theological school, for example. Most 
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of them come to Kambini with families. Self-support is a 
necessity for them. The lessons of self-support are essential {o 
their leadership. Consequently, in the first year, they are put 
to work. There are no rice Christians among them. In the 
first few months they are given some aid. But after the first 
crops they help to cultivate are harvested, they are self-support- 
ing: made self-supporting under the leadership of the agricultural 
missionary on the farm that he manages. 

“The missionary in charge of the industries also has a hand 
in their practical preparation. He teaches them to make brick; 
to weave baskets; to build houses; to tan hides. 

“And their wives, at the same time, are taught to read and 
write, co sew, to care for children; in short, to provide that kind 
of domestic example and leadership that Africa so sorely needs. 

“When the evangelist goes out to preach, therefore, he is at 
once a center for a new type of life in the village. He preaches 
on Sunday—and very effective preaching it is, too. And the 
remaining six days of the week he is at a variety of odd, but 
significant jobs. He helps his parishioners to build better homes. 
He teaches them the importance of cleanliness. His wife sets 
up a crude dispensary and becomes the town’s physician. His 
little field is well-tilled and what he has learned at Kambini 
makes it possible to give the other villagers essential lessons 
in the business of agriculture. 

“The Christian evangelism sent out from Kambini becomes, 
thus, an agency for the community-wide transformation of his 
primitive parish. 

“The other departments of the Central Training School are 
as practically important as this. The work of the ‘undergradu- 
ate’ school is, just now, being put upon a twelve-month basis. 
The student body is divided into family groups. Hach group has 
its own houses, its own bit of farmland to cultivate, and its 
own garden to tend, and is self-supporting. For one term 
the students, in addition to the prescribed school work, will 
learn carpentry; for another, masonry; a third term will be 
spent in actual teaching in a village school. Government in 
the school will be in the hands of a council, one member being 
selected from each family group.” 

In 1934, the Central Government of China found themselves 
with an area of one province on their hands, from which the 
communist armies had been expelled. General and Mrs. Chiang 
Kai Shek recognized that the communists had commanded the 
following of peasant farmers as they had because they had 
sincerely begun to build such a peasant life as no one else had 
ever undertaken. General Chiang made a study of that district. 
He found desperate poverty, landlordism, crushing taxation, 
illiteracy and bottomless ignorance of even the soil itself. He 
planned a program of mass education, co-operative societies, loans, 
community activities, and he asked the National Christian 
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Council of China to provide the leadership for the program. 
A Chinese and an American secretary were loaned to the Govern- 
ment for this purpose. They and the many Christian Chinese 
on their staff are eager to participate in this work because it 
seems to them an opportunity to live their Christianity, to prove 
it in a human laboratory. 

The approach of Stanley Jones to the non-Christians of the 
world is well known. Its uniqueness has always lain in his in- 
tense and simple devotion to Christ as living Master, combined 
with his wish fully to understand and respect the culture and 
the personal experience of every man. During this decade, Dr. 
Jones has grown both in the depth and range of his own spirit 
and the Board has made it possible foryhim to be heard by many 
thousands of people outside India. In 1928, he spent two months 
in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Chile. In 19338, he spent 
six months in China, stopping in all the larger cities of the 
coastal provinces. In all five countries the cultured and intel- 
lectual people responded to his sympathetic understanding as 
eagerly as they had done in his own India. In all, he met 
courtesy, friendliness and the evidences of deep and earnest quest. 

Long ago, Dr. Jones accepted from Indian culture, the re- 
ligious discipline and center known as the “Ashram.” This 
is a community of persons cultivating together the “presence of 
God.” It is possible for such a community to be a socially intra- 
verted thing—reclusive, even monastic, having no bearing on 
the life of the people around it. Dr. Jones’ “Ashram” in the 
hills has never been this. It has been a temporary retreat, a 
reservoir of rest, quiet, self-examination, new spiritual power. 
Now Dr. Jones has created an additional Ashram that shall be 
even more closely related to the daily needs of men. It is in 
the city of Lucknow. It is to be a “demonstration of the Chris- 
tian Way of Life,” and it will be the center for a many-sided 
program of Christian service: 

“The property is splendidly adapted for this purpose and it 
will center the following activities: the religious instruction of 
the Lucknow Christian College; newspaper evangelism, funds 
for which are now being provided by the ‘Board from the 
Williams Loan Fund; a spiritual home for Lucknow University 
students for whom practically nothing is being done except 
endeavors to make them more skeptical; a place where prospec- 
tive converts may come and study the Christian Way; a language 
school for new missionaries, where they can begin their mis- 
sionary careers on the basis of equality with the Indians and 
where they will learn to love the culture and language of the 
people; a Community Center; a Dispensary for the poor with 
a qualified doctor in charge; and roadside dispensaries for the 
outlying villages, with a Dispensary Ambulance. This latter 
will meet the medical needs of the villagers who cannot come 
so far into the city. The area around Lucknow is one of the 
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most thickly populated in India and its medical needs are des- 
perate.” 

Dr. Jones spent but a few weeks in South America: Dr. George 
P. Howard has spent over twenty-six years there. Within the 
decade, Dr. Howard was released for general evangelistic work 
on behalf of all denominations wherever on the continent he 
might be invited. Dr. Howard has given to “evangelism” the 
same meaning as Dr. Jones. He has tried with patient and 
receptive spirit to understand and appreciate the culture amid 
which he was living and to place the personality and the message 
of Christ in the texture of that culture. In the case of South 
America it has been within the decade, a deeply broken and 
seething culture. The intellectual classes have been increasingly 
alienated from the Catholic Church, yet hungry, unconsciously 
hungry, for an ultra-rational interpretation of life. The work- 
ing classes with a leading of intellectuals have been driving 
hard toward communism. Dr. Howard has tried to show the 
place of the simple and obscured Christ in a society disturbed by 
these two radical hungers. His reception has been surprising 
to himself and to the Protestant missionaries familiar with the 
Latin American of the past. Officials, educators, scholars, and 
business men, have crowded large halls and given him hearings 
not formerly accorded to a Protestant or a North American. 
They appear to feel that the insights into the meaning of God 
and the nature of Christ which he shares with them have a 
relevance to South American life which they have never before 
ascribed to religion. 

The work of Dr. Jones and Dr. Howard of the Christian 
world community may be thought of as reaching out sensitive 
antennae toward the thoughts and ways in which ethnic groups 
have been rooted from their infancy. The institute of African 
Languages and Cultures is a slower and more penetrating form 
of the same rapprochement. It is maintained by the co-operating 
Mission Boards, including our own, but the bulk of its support 
comes from one of the educational funds and from scientific 
societies and governments. The Institute studies the African 
languages in order to solve the many problems of translators; 
it seeks to discover and make known the distinctive contributions 
of African peoples to the life of humanity, and to create in the 
colonial governments a respect for the African vernaculars and 
the African cultural heritage. In short, it is an instrument 
with which an African window may be saved from shattering and 
built into the world culture of the future. 

By 185%, the year of the Mutiny, Methodist Missions in India 
found “mass movements” on their hands. These movements 
consisted of whole “mohullas” or wards in villages—usually of 
the outcast class—who came as a body by group consent asking 
entrance into the Christian Church. At first, they caused the 
missionaries astonished happiness and gratitude. With closer 
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and more realistic thought, they were seen to create, problems: 
Were individual decision and responsibility conserved in them ? 
Could spiritual motives be disentangled from economic and 
social ones? Could converts who came in this way be relied on 
under new conditions or later stresses? How could such numbers 
of people even be taught, examined and shepherded out of the 
Church’s small resources and personnel? What would be the 
effect on the future church and on the attitudes of the higher 
classes if the Indian Christian community consisted so largely 
of the lowest social class? In spite of these misgivings, the earlier 
groups were somehow assimilated with greater or less success. 
Highty per cent or more of the Protestant Christians of India are 
their descendants. But with the Indian Nationalist Movement and 
the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, the whole matter took on during the 
1920’s, a new color. The whole outcast class was rapidly made 
self-conscious. They were given a name about which their self- 
respect could at last, integrate itself: Harijan, “God’s man.” 
They became the center of a grand drama. At first that drama 
took the form of their own struggle against their superiors for 
recognition and equal privilege. But as the political strategy 
of Nationalism became more complex, the struggle shifted; with 
strange irony the outcasts became the eagerly desired of all the 
other conflicting groups. Orthodox Hindus needed them against 
the radicals, radicals and orthodox needed them against the 
British; Mohammedan and Christian communities stood at the 
edge of the field holding out their arms to them. The so-called 
“mass movements” of the nineteenth century became pale and 
small beside what is now on foot. The entire outcast class of 
70,000,000 people is on the march. It becomes of the greatest 
political, social and spiritual concern to determine where they 
were going. And the Indian Christian church has a major stake 
in the event. 

In 1928, the National Christian Council initiated a survey 
and asked Dr. J. W. Pickett, missionary of our Board, and now 
a Bishop, to carry it out. In 1935, he completed his work in 
a very competent volume under the title “Christian Mass Move- 
ments in India.” But a still higher climax was ahead. In 
October of last year a Harijan conference meeting in the Bombay 
Presidency declared their readiness to leave Hinduism and em- 
brace any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and 
treatment. Dr. Ambedkar, who represented the depressed 
classes at the Round Table Conference in London, is quoted in 
the Times of India of October 17th as follows: “What religion 
we shall belong to, we have not decided; what ways and means 
we shall adopt, we have not thought out; but we have decided 
one thing, and that after due deliberation and with deep con- 
viction, that the Hindu religion is not good for us. Inequality 
is the very basis of that religion, and its ethics are such that 
the depressed classes can never acquire their full manhood. Let 
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none think that we have done this in a huff or as a matter of 
wrath against the treatment meted out to the depressed classes 
at the village of Kavitha or any other place. It is a deeply de- 
liberated decision. I agree with Mr. Gandhi that religion is 
necessary, but I do not agree that man must have his ancestral 
religion if he finds that religion repugnant to his notions of the 
sort of religion he needs as the standard for the regulation of his 
own conduct and as the source of inspiration for his advance- 
ment and well-being.” 

The Methodist Bishops and Missionaries in India are sensi- 
tively aware of the implications of Dr. Ambedkar’s words. They, 
like the other religious communities, are tempted to make a 
bid—for seventy million “Christians.” They are not making 
that bid. But they, and the Indian Christian Church with 
them, are trying swiftly to think out the right relation of the 
Christian Church to what may prove to be the most genuine 
Proletarian Movement of the world. 

Medical work has from the beginning gone inseparably with 
the Christian Mission and the lines it must follow have been 
pretty clearly laid down for it. The developments at Wuhu, 
Kiukiang, and Nanchang have placed these hospitals among 
the best equipped centers of healing in China. Within the 
decade, four projects may be selected as typical of new ventures. 
In Korea, a sanitarium for tuberculosis awakened the interest 
of the government and led to a Christmas Seal Campaign with 
government approval. At least six medical missionaries of our 
Board have become increasingly interested in the care and what 
is now generally conceded to be the cure of lepers. One doctor, 
in Liberia, has pioneered especially in the public health aspect 
of the problem. The government has made it possible for him 
to enter certain towns with government officials co-operating 
and examine every resident for leprosy. In even the few he 
has thus far been able to visit, he has found many previously 
unknown cases. For this work there is an invaluable future. 
Liberia could put leprosy fully under control within relatively 
few years. The same doctor has a school in his leper colony. 
He proposes to discover and bring under treatment, child victims 
of leprosy who: would ordinarily stay untreated till they were 
crippled but who will gladly come to a colony where there 
is a school. The work for lepers except the salaries of the mis- 
sionaries, it ought to be pointed out, is financially supported 
without cost to our Board, by the American Mission to lepers. 

The other medical projects are examples of growing co-opera- 
tion between Boards. The Associated Mission Medical Office 
came into operation in 1933, though it represented, from our 
side, the natural development of Dr. Vaughan’s work of four- 
teen years. Through this Office, six Boards care for the healta 
of their hundreds of missionaries and candidates. ’ 

In China, at Foochow, after years of negotiations, a Union 
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Hospital enterprise has been effected, and a large gift with the 
consolidation of the local resources of three different missionary 
agencies has made the new project possible. 

In two countries, Japan and India, it has been possible to 
use the public press as a means of making known and explaining 
the Christian way of life. This has become widely known as 
“newspaper evangelism.” It might be supposed that evangelism 
through such a medium would be tainted with either the com- 
mercial or the sensational character of the daily newspaper or 
would be completely ignored by a non-Christian public. The 
exact reverse has been the case. Articles have been modest, 
tolerant, interesting, simple. The resulting correspondence from 
the beginning surprised even those who had most faith in the 
plan. It has since grown so, that in Japan, a man has been 
assigned to give his whole time to it. He does not limit himself 
to writing letters, but invites his correspondents for interviews 
and builds up for them a body of pamphlets and books. 

Any such body of case studies is bound to throw about the 
solid framework of the World Mission as a whole a sort of illu- 
sion. The illusion may be the higher truth, like the lustre of 
an ordinary stone under water, but it is not the stone itself. 
The Board of Foreign Missions now has 559 missionaries 
throughout the world. By no means all of them can or should 
be engaged in especially creative projects. Yet they are the 
Mission. They make up the solid, reliable, tested main body 
of the undertaking. Going about the undramatic duties of 
their profession, day after day—teaching arithmetic or First 
Corinthians, keeping accounts, letting contracts, playing basket 
ball or coaching it, disciplining schoolboys or being father con- 
fessors to them, washing up babies or hospital floors, fording 
rivers, preaching sermons, planting seeds, writing letters, print- 
ing books, removing goitres—these men and women have been 
weaving life for human beings. No picture of the decade would 
be true that did not show how basic, continuous, patient, that 
weaving has been. Every thread of it has been part of a pas- 
sionate attempt to find in Christ “all life for all men.” 

Every thread of it, also, and every one of the creative projects, 
have been Christian evangelism in the richest meaning of that 
word. In some fields—China, India, South America—there has 
risen as never before, opportunity for the openly spoken word. 
The “acids of modernity,” if they have eaten away religious 
faith with their mordant scepticism, have also eaten away other 
things including scepticism itself. Thus, even in the restricted 
meaning of the word, there has been more evangelism in these 
hard days than ever before. But beyond this restricted meaning, 
the entire body of strategies and techniques herein reviewed 
and the entire body of quiet, unobtrusive daily missionary work, 
have been genuine evangelism. For they have constituted the 
delicate first threads of the fabric of a new world. .They have 
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been the inweaving into the spirits of men, into that which in 
their heart of hearts, men live for, as well as into their ex- 
ternal organization of life, all that we mean by the will of 
Christ. 

Neither the Board nor the missionaries wish to boast of their 
“success” in this re-weaving. It is quite possible that the re- 
making of human life by God himself is about to be so revolu- 
tionary that no fabric we human beings can make will be, in 
any accepted sense of the word, “successful.” Perhaps none 
whatever can endure the fires in which a new age is about to 
be forged. The Board and the missionaries only wish to point 
out that it ts this “wider evangelism”—this attempt to create, 
with God and all men everywhere, a new and unimagined 
happiness—which they conceive themselves to be about; this 
and not anything less relevant or less complete. 

The foregoing review of strategies and techniques may have 
left the picture of the decade distorted in another way. It has 
been a view of Methodist Missions from the outside. It has 
not disclosed the administration of the work as that administra- 
tion “felt” to the Board and the missionaries themselves. Not 
one of the strategies, nor one of the creative projects has been 
executed without the delicate, incredibly difficult, anxious, even 
terrifying operation of the administrative machine. There 
have been whole fields and whole types of work in which the 
possibility, even, of carrying out the ideals set up in 1924 hung 
on the edge of a cliff. Year after year during the decade it 
could not be clearly seen whether the Board could carry out 
its avowed purposes in these areas or must let them fall and 
be lost. In a few of them the Board feels that it was enabled 
finally to save an inheritance of great value—“yet so as by 
fire.” In a few, it was enabled creatively to meet new oppor- 
tunities. The Board must here express deep regret for oppor- 
tunities in several areas, which it simply could not meet. 

In 1924, the Methodist Episcopal Church had been in Europe 
for seventy-five years. It had been branded and seared, but 
not killed by the war. In the years immediately after the war, 
the need for American help had been greater than ever, though 
its intenser accent now fell upon elementals: food, clothing, 
shelter, and a Christlikeness simple and sheer enough to ex- 
orcise black hates. Our church was helping in nineteen coun- 
tries: Sweden, Norway, Finland, Russia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, Spain, Bul- 
garia, Jugo-Slavia, Austria, Hungary, Italy and the Madeira 
Islands. Both the financial situation and the nature of this 
European work required a complete restudy of it in that sixth 
year after the Armistice. From that moment to the present, 
the readjustment of this work has been one of the most delicate 
and perplexing parts of our administration. It was clear at 
once that the greater part of the European appropriations should 
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be withdrawn within a reasonable number of years. It was clear, 
too, that European Methodists could become financially inde- 
pendent better than those in any other fields: yet the transfer 
must be effected with as little loss as possible. How could it 
be done? Some Conferences were still as weak as any in 
Asia or Africa. Some heavy obligations had been incurred for , 
special institutions and projects. It will not be necessary here 
to trace the. network of small decisions and adjustments which 
had to be made piece by piece. The result of them in the present 
year is this: 

The stronger Conferences in Switzerland, Germany and 
Scandinavia, have passed to complete or virtual self-support and 
are giving toward missions in other continents. They are even 
beginning to undertake the aid of the southeastern Huropean 
Conferences. From France, Italy and the Madeira Islands, 
the Board has finally withdrawn all support. In France, Meth- 
odist Christians are under the care of other church bodies. In 
Italy, they are considering union with the English Methodists 
to form the Methodist Church of Italy. In Madeira, they have 
been absorbed into a union evangelical church. The Mission 
Conferences in Austria, Hungary and Jugo-Slavia are receiving 
decreasing amounts from us and are struggling to attain self- 
support with generous aid from the Conferences in Germany 
and Switzerland. The churches in Bulgaria are moving toward 
a union with the Congregational churches. In Spain, under the 
Republic, a Protestant Movement which is becoming stronger, 
popular and closely associated with liberal politics, asks and 
receives our moral support, but not our financial aid. Our 
appropriation to Spain is going to an old and invaluable school 
at Alicante, under a Spanish principal, Franklin Albrecias. 
One other institutional obligation must still be met—one third 
of a long-standing debt on the Union Seminary in Gothenburg, 
Sweden. From $512,500 in 1924, our expenditures in European 
work have been brought down to $23,456. This is a reduction 
of 95 per cent, and the present figure is only 44 per cent of 
the 1924 appropriation. Though it cannot be said to have been 
done wholly without losses, these have been temporary and 
local. On the whole, the Board feels that the net gain of the 
European work in point of independence and of solidarity has 
mitigated somewhat the sacrifices in other directions. 

Another continent where our work needed reconsideration in 
1924, was South America. The schools in particular were at 
a critical point. Many of them were well-established and had 
a commendable history of influence and of self-support, but 
their buildings and equipment were inadequate. Secular educa- 
tion was swiftly overshadowing them. Yet the South American 
mind had never been so ready for evangelical education as then. 
The increasingly secular temper of modern life was tearing the 
cultured class out of the Roman Catholic Church, but leaving 
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it with an unsatisfied mystical hunger, while the political and 
economic struggles between the classes grew more bitter and 
violent. 

The Montevideo Conference in 1925, directed attention to 
the needs of these schools. Both the Colegio Americano in 
Buenos Aires, founded through the gifts of Mr. George S. Ward 
in 1913, and Santiago College in Chile, already forty-six years 
old and regarded as one of the most influential schools for girls 
on the continent, needed new sites and plants and a new educa- 
tional plan which would fit them sensitively to the Latin America 
of today and tomorrow. The Colegio Americano needed a half 
million dollars, Santiago, a quarter of a million. Even though 
in the one case, the sale of the old property would bring about 
one fifth of the amount and in the other a brilliant Chilean 
woman graduate had already taken leadership in an appeal for 
the new fund, it took very great courage on the part of the 
Board to embark on such a project in the teeth of the cracking 
financial anxiety of 1925. Yet, in that year, a “co-operative 
program of missionary and educational advance for South 
America” was laid out by the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America and approved by our Board. The funds were 
to be sought, outside regular contributions, from Foundations and 
individuals. By 192%, a third of the total requirement had been 
found, of which more than $334,000 was for Methodist schools. 
Of that amount, the surprising proportion of $265,000 had 
come from non-Methodist sources. ‘Twenty thousand dollars 
was being found in the American community of Buenos Aires. 
A hundred thousand was being offered toward Santiago by the 
Chilean alumna already mentioned. 

Both new plants were practically completed in 1932, Santiago 
reopened in March of that year without debt and with an ap- 
propriation of only $1,000 from the Board. It was, and is, 
a unique school for girls from kindergarten through high school. 
Though open to government inspection, it follows its own cur- 
riculum, and is appreciated very deeply by the Chileans of the 
cultured class as a source of peace, beauty and character in a 
time of “terrific social and political struggle.” The Buenos 
Aires School, renamed Ward College, opened a year later. Its 
architecture commanded the admiration of government engineers 
and it has been publicly acclaimed as the best private boys’ 
school in Argentina. 

The moment the younger churches were recognized, in 1924, 
as the absolute center of all future missionary work, it became 
more important than ever to build in every field, preacher train- 
ing and education of the highest quality. The actual structure 
of that education in 1924 was very far below that ideal. It 
showed a frayed and uneven form. Theological schools were 
numerous, small, divergent, overlapping, and of every intel- 
lectual grade. There were very few, if any, first rate, high 
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grade preacher training institutions realistically fitting a modern 
type of education to the life-patterns of the country where they 
were located. 

The Board feels that the kind of radical revision of this whole 
problem which the growing strength of the younger churches 
requires has yet to be made. But they are grateful for the 
development of two excellent centers which has lately become 
possible. In India, the school at Jubbulpore has become the 
Leonard Theological College, developed with a fund established 
in recognition of Dr. Adna B. Leonard, for twenty-four years 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Board and raised largely 
through the efforts of his son, Bishop A. W. Leonard. 

In China, the Nanking Theological Seminary was suddenly 
brought to a position of exceptional importance in 1931 by the 
fact that thirty-five of the two hundred shares of the residue 
of the Swope-Wendell estates were bequeathed for its main- 
tenance. Though it will be some years before the bequest could 
become effective, the future form and nature of the Seminary 
became from that moment a subject for the most farsighted 
planning. Dean Luther Weigle, of Yale Divinity School, was 
asked, to visit it and make a comprehensive report when he 
was in China in 1934-35. Associate Secretary Cartwright was 
asked to make a visit and a report at the same time, but in- 
dependently.. Since the Seminary was already a union institu- 
tion in which six church bodies were co-operating, it became 
the subject of wide attention outside our own church. In July 
of 1935, a ten-day conference in Central China, composed of a 
hundred and eleven men and women representing all geographical 
sections of China and almost all ecclesiastical groups, gave 
the seminary’s new opportunity a central place in their attention. 
Meanwhile, the Board of Managers of the Seminary had laid 
out its future program. It embraced plans for literary work 
and publication, training through supervised field work, research 
and experimentation, and an open way in the future into ex- 
tension and co-operation throughout the Christian community 
of China. Progressive and broad-spirited though it was, this 
program was put under exacting criticism by the Board to 
see if it was well enough related to Chinese history and culture, 
if women students had a sufficient place in it, if it met the 
needs of rural ministers and if in several other respects, it was 
adequate. In the light of this criticism, further revision of the 
program is being undertaken and in particular, a road is being 
laid for the highest degree of co-operation by other Christian 
bodies. The Board “desires and hopes that this seminary shall 
become one of the greatest centers for the education and training 
of Christian leaders in the missionary world.” 

While we were meeting with some degree of pride such 
opportunities as these, we were for financial reasons leaving 
others shamefully unmet. The revolution of 1916 in Mexico 
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and the new constitution which emerged left that country dis- 
affected from the Roman Catholic Church and for the first time 
in its history free, legally and mentally, for a new interpretation 
of life. Instead of entering these new opportunities, from that 
moment to this we and every other Protestant church have been 
compelled to curtail and to withdraw from work in Mexico. 

In a similar way, the rise of the nationalist party in China, 
even in spite of the bitter re-action of 1927, laid wide open 
to us a field of middle and higher education which commanded 
and still commands the mind of a China that is yet to be. In 
at least a few centers, we had built schools fully equal to those 
of the government, commanding the respect of the young 
foreign-trained Chinese, affording large non-Christian student 
bodies the personal friendship of American Christian teachers. 
We do not now adequately support these institutions and some 
are threatened with paralysis. 

In every field during the past decade we should have been 
creating a new body of Christian literature: not merely religious 
tracts but a literature instinct with the best thought and feel- 
ing to which the Christian spirit has given rise. We had behind 
us in practically every field a history of pioneering and often of 
prestige in education. In some places we had created a liter- 
ate community, at one time the only literate community there 
was. Having thus educated thousands of children we left them, 
as adults, with little or nothing to read, and allowed larger 
numbers than we care to think about to relapse into illiteracy. 
Meanwhile the spread of secular education, very rapid in the 
more swiftly changing countries, threw at our heads a literate 
class eager to read anything we might have offered them. In 
view of the immensity of the task, our efforts have been pitifully 
weak. 

in many fields perhaps in most fields, though in India es- 
pecially, the Christian community has been drawn largely from 
the underprivileged classes, poor, desperately poor; the peasant- 
farmers; and the new proletariat. Their children could not pos- 
sibly pay for an education. Yet the Church which we announce 
as the objective of our missions must be an educated Church. 
The least we should have done would have been to provide a 
generous body of scholarships for our needy Christian children 
and above all for those needy ones who were going on through 
colleges and seminaries to become the leaders of the new 
churches. We were unable to do so. Worse yet, in order to 
maintain the schools at all, many were obliged to build up huge 
student bodies of non-Christian pupils in order to get their 
tuition fees. These are too unwieldy and too non-Christian in 
their mass psychology to be adequately leavened by the few 
Christians who attend. Meanwhile many children of our own 
Christiam mass movements have stayed outside the gates, finan- 
cially unable to attend their own schools! 
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The two chief divisions of. human life have already been 
noted in the foregoing pages as newly charted and to some degree 
entered by our Mission and indeed by the World Mission as a 
whole. They are the rural and the industrial. Some of our 
best projects have been developed in the former of these areas, 
yet we have not been able to build specialized rural missions 
nearly adequate in number to the new ideals. 

As for the industrial centers in the exploited lands, where the 
hard, grinding drillpoint of our whole civilization bears down, 
we have scarcely entered them. Even when we have, we have 
not at all built up a type of mission deep-going and realistic 
enough to endure the fires of the class-and-race war already | 
burning there. In Africa, even to begin to do our share in the 
copper-mine country, we should have six missionary couples 
on the ground and we have but two. 

In: the foregoing pages there also appeared a respectable 
record of participation in co-operative undertakings. Yet in 
Eastern Asia alone, where we promised to assign twenty mis- 
sionaries to union educational institutions we have only twelve. 
Where we promised $20,792 for current support we are ap- 
propriating this year only $11,735. 

Finally we have been unable to meet our opportunity in the 
education of the home churches. Until two years ago we were 
searcely touching the students. We have never adequately 
reached the men. In the Sunday Schools we agreed, after 
thoughtful consideration, to allow missionary education to be 
administered in small and frequent doses as part of the “normal 
process” of religious education. In principle that integration 
seemed sound enough. It has not worked., It has failed to 
produce a large body of persons intelligently ready to support 
the World Mission. It is clear that we need more overt and 
express missionary courses in Sunday Schools and among young 
people. We need also new types of mission courses in the sem- 
inaries, which, it must be confessed, are not sending out many 
ministers who think in terms of the World Mission. 

As we have written elsewhere, the central problem of the 
World Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church “is one of 
re-education and remotivation of the home churches. It is well 
known that the group of those in our churches who loyally and 
intelligently support the missionary enterprise is year by year 
growing smaller. It is generally conceded that, at the present 
time, not one-third of the active membership in our churches 
gives anything at all to World Service. Those who once were 
the staunch friends of Foreign Missions and gave largely to its 
support, both in special gifts and regular weekly offerings, are 
gradually passing away. Their places are not being taken by 
the middle-aged group who today hold responsible positions 
as officers, teachers and workers in the local churches. 

“The younger generation, those ten years out of college or in 
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active business, scarcely understand what is meant by Foreign 
Missions except that the term carries for them a certain odium 
which has become attached to the movement through popular 
criticisms in recent years in magazines, moving pictures and 
the public press. The students of the present generation have 
not attached to the world-wide spread of Christianity their 
idealism and major concern for the kind of a world in which 
they want to live. 

“The future of Methodist Missions therefore depends on our 
ability to re-educate and inspire vast numbers of our people 
who are today indifferent, if not in active opposition. Their 
attitude is due largely to prejudice, to lack of information and 
to lack of a passionate conviction that only in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Living God, will the world be saved. Much of the 
future les in a revived religious spirit in the churches, but not 
all of it. Evangelism and home missions in our own land and 
a new conviction with reference to the World Mission await 
the confronting of the Church with the new conditions which 
Christianity faces throughout the world and with the new 
strategy to be employed in making Christ known.” 

It was this view of their central problem that led your secre- 
taries to call together at Harrisburg, Pa., in March, an Enlarged 
Meeting of the Board’s Committee on Policy and Program. A 
hundred and thirty ministers and laymen there faced: together 
for three days precisely the unmet opportunities which have 
been described in the above paragraphs. Out of the seven com- 
missions which there struggled with these problems grew a 
statement regarding the next steps in Foreign Missions recom- 
mended to the Board, and through the Board to the General 
Conference of 1936. 


“WEI-CHI” 


Tt has been a difficult and critical decade, one that has tested 
our physical endurance, intellectual powers and resources of the 
spiritual life. The Secretaries and their associates have been 
happy to share in the labors and sacrifices necessary to bring 
the Board and its work through to its present condition. Our 
own lot in this regard, however, has been no different from that 
which has faced Christian workers in most of the countries of 
the world. We are sustained by no easy optimism, but our con- 
tacts with our beloved Church at home and with our repre- 
sentatives overseas give us genuine hope for the World Mission 
of Christianity. 

Certainly, the General Conference will meet in Columbus in 
1936 under no more distressing or critical circumstances than 
those which the National Christian Council of China faced, 
when they met in their ninth Biennial Meeting near Shanghai. 
With civil strife lasting through twenty years, with untold suf- 
fering from famine, flood, banditry and military oppression, the 
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Chinese Christians had a right to consider the theme, “The 
Crisis in the Nation and in the Christian Movement.” Dr. C. 
Y. Cheng, the General Secretary, in his address felt that the 
word “crisis” was fully justified because of conditions in China 
and abroad, however much one ordinarily shrinks from the use 
of that word. The Chinese word for “crisis” is more expressive 
than the English. It is composed of two words, “wei,” “danger,” 
and “chi,” “opportunity.” 

We appropriate this phrase for the close of this report. The 
dangers besetting the modern world are apparent. We are 
aware of the faltering missionary purpose of many home 
churches, of the confusion which has destroyed evangelistic 
fervor, and of the lack, all too apparent in many quarters, of a 
vital Christian experience so full and overflowing as to compel 
sharing with those without Christ. We know of churches that 
are trying to save themselves by cutting off their missionary 
outreach and, sometimes, we are appalled by the widespread de- 
sire to ease off World Service appeals or transfer World Service 
funds to local interests. We still face “danger” (“Wei”). 

But, in spite of all this we see “opportunity” (“Chi”). God 
certainly must be calling us to an expanded and more effective 
ministry when the world is so open—open everywhere. It is not 
highly significant that in these times so fraught with danger, 
the Christian schools in every country are crowded to the doors 
and every evangelist who lifts his voice to proclaim a spiritual 
message in the thought forms of the day, receives unprecedented 
hearing? Whenever Jesus Christ has had a free chance, He 
has not failed to redeem life and make it abundant. Here is 
our sure ground of hope. 

We bring to you and ask you to hang upon the walls of your 
imagination, the large Chinese characters which were spread 
before that National Christian Council of China. One read, 
“Let obstacles be stepping stones, not stumbling blocks.” 
Another read, “Extraordinary—Crisis—Opportunity—Responsi- 
bility—Sacrifice—Hope.” Still another was Carey’s call: “Bx- 
pect great things from God; attempt great things for God.” 


For the Board of Foreign Missions, 


JoHn R. Epwarps, 
RautpH E. Dirrenporrer, 


Corresponding Secretaries. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE Boarp or Foreicn Missions 
For QUADRENNIUM, 1932-1935 


I. Recerts 























1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Pipshonatente ices sp etetrccs wales oe tales ee tee ve coe 825,669.70) 818,910.86] 743,855.40} 681,944.66] 3,070,380. 62 
Dnidestonated: sae chit aps. cheeoemnt sss achons 1,015, 607.82) 584,043.63] 547,020.78] 576,082.46) 2,722,754.69 
PR GSLAM ROCA Spence 2 so Mata hence ZeM es een 1,841,277.52| 1,402,954.49] 1,290,876.18] 1,258,027.12| 5,793,135.31 
Preferential for Debt Bea tata, sravizsrsaweteneraya'e Weise 17D OOO KOO ean oke ae | cen, ance are Telecine a awe 175,000.00 
Greenid Lote yates oN ook oni "2,016,277.52 1,402,954.49] 1,290,876.18] 1,258,027.12| 5,968,135.31 





II. DisspursEMENTS 
1. DISBURSEMENTS TO MISSIONS, INCLUDING DESIGNATED GIFTS 



































A. Direct 
1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
$ 3 $ $ $ 
MissIONABY SUPPORT... 05... cee cece eee: 656,418.45 506,677.23 526,863.46 548,078.97) 2,238,038.11 
Eastern Asiay 
Cutna: 

Ceri AD CAND mae soen Veet pro's ie el viniaselans ae ¢ 10,087.42 2,160.20 2,686.01 2,153 .83 17,087.46 
OGITG FTE erode Sapo top tebpe oon” 9,284.75 1,535.95 1,528.00 1,771.72 14,120.42 
Me lenaip ivi ees oe tes on oo so loch neocons 11,539.63 5,729.40 3,448.76 3,323.76 24,041.55 
EOOCHOM a aie orercrce ne doewnse el eas rss ase 22,767.68 14,267.64 18,691.43 18,644.36 74,371.11 
LE TTECa par ee,  R  SR en ee 12,023.61 8,403.70 8,618.25 9,286.10; 38,331.66 
Kiangsi........ ~ ARO ede 5 Sgt hs nee so > 9,845.86 3,496.73 8,440.15 3,676.15 25,458.89 
North China........... 22,009.49 16,066.80 15,375.99 13,816.88] 67,269.16 
Shantung.... He 5,296.43 3,217.55 3,271.18 3,099.43 14,884.59 
South Fukien........... 56 3,638 .98 3,060.53 2,932.23 2,275.67 11,907.41 
SOSA Geng ee oO 8,579.11 5,236.85 4,691.07 4,747.06 23 , 254.09 
Generals cerca, Suto cD eerie r ap RoE BU ee 6,827.32 3,913.47 4,363.44 4,560.00 19,664.23 
Fukien Christian University............... 2,917.91 1,744.42 1,768.00 3,598.00 10,028.33 
INnkatrig Wav ersity oe, ihe. yy. nacnane ier aot 6,005.88 4,560.67 4,065.00 4,073.00 18,704.55 
Nanking University Hospital. ii... cece | see sen 340.09 840.00 340.00 1,020.09 
Nanking Union Theological Seminary.......]  ...-.--.. 8,590.24 3,789.70 8,180.00 15,559.94 
Venchtug avi versity... crite eye stems 3 alee 2,901.14 1,816.67 2,777.00 1,797.00 9,291.81 
West China University.................--- 6,502.63 3,577.59 3,197.47 3,479.72 16,757.41 
FE DEAL ITa 2 5 aya civ neieiwiolotss » 00 «-aiolotec 140, 227.84 82,718.50 89, 983.68 88,822.68] 401,752.70 

JAPAN AND Kora: 
CTO ae han: poe ee NE eh RD ES 30,959.39 8,505.75 11,147.04 7,030.88 57,643.06 
Grea es Ser ee doo en eon enon “ule 32,665.93 17,756.58 16,506.99 16,670.63 83, 600.13 
Chosen Christian College................. 2,963.85 1,904.86 2,226.71 2,187.01 9,282.43 
Severance Union Medical College.......... 583.65 330.83 350.00 320.00 1,584.48 
Total Japan and Korea..............- 67,172.82 28,498.02 30,230.74 26,208.52) 152,110.10 
Total Bastern Asia. sec. 2 oe ve weno es 207,400.66] 111,216.52] 120,214.42} 115,031.20} 553,862.80 

SOUTHEASTERN ASIA: 
: Mal. 11,004.61 6,746.67 6,832.61 5,025.49 29, 609.38 


8,948.12 5,955.40 4,194.55 4,966.93 24,065.00 
10,904.14 6,026.90 6,583 .38 4,571.75 28,086.17 


30,856.87 18,728.97 17,610.54 14,564.17 81,760.55 
8% 
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II. DissursEMENTs—(Continued) 





1932 1933 * 1934 1935 Total 








$ $ $ $ $ 


8,978.74 8,763.16 7,754 84 8,678.40 34,175.14 
14,309.71 12,573.02 12,126.26 12,268.66 51,277.65 
7,375.89 4,240.10 3,798.15 3,766.15 19,180.29 


Sournern Asia: 




































































GCentral'\Provinces; an. tennessee eee 15,156.65 12,280.28 11 595.94 10,411.10 49,443.97 
Gujarati ee sare ee eae 29 309.36 24,372.60 22,915.64 23,923.38} 100,520.98 
Hyderabadi esac seen eens ie 24,376.37 18,532.61 16,955.78 16,671.72 76,536.48 
Indus Rivera ecards ers teen are 13,822.57 10,804.09 11,029.61 10,926.41 46, 582.68 
Leonard Theological College............... 18,079.04 11,871.31 8,483.86 7,134.28 45,568.49 
TN cKNOW Ne a eh eee RIS Meee ee 15 822.31 12,652.33 12,145.39 11,444.65 52,064.68 
Lucknow Christian College 11,574.31 5,415.24 4,761.92 6,000.60 27,752.07 
Northing iy eee ser cee a een eae 47,085.58 31,390.47 29,724.74 30,478.97} 138,679.76 
Northwest India.............. 4a 35,600.17 26,173.51 23 , 852.53 26,343.58] 111,969.79 
South indiaye rr eens a 14,355.77 14,313.32 12,409.84 12,240.21 53,319.14 
Generaliieie nk corte iy ie, ene as 19,387.45 9,293 .08 8, 200.37 7,284.23 44,165.13 
Total Southern Asia................-. 275,233.92] 202,675.12) 185,754.87] 187,572.34) 851,236.25 
Arrica, CENTRAL AND SOUTH: 
Angola se eee bea aacesranece iy ete a eee 10,239.39 6,820.77 5,584.00 5,921.42 28,565.58 
Congo he. Pied eo cpehic neem neo eam 11,637.48 8,134.81 7,753.49 7,448.96 34,974.74 
Liberia «Sais tis Fat ce See es 14,832.17 12,391.16 9,029.51 12,678.87 48,931.71 
Rhodesia scent scan ciecar Win dart ibe cia inca 9,255.66 5,600.81 5,899.26 5,527.71 26, 283.44 
Southeast Afrieae.ts sa. cl teasers ciseantmer tee 14,747.83 13 , 463 .89 12,303.15 10,621.10 51,135.97 
Gorteral’ so 2ae eae a ene hee 270.00 178.00 430.07 256.86 1,134.93 
Total Africa, Central and South........ 60, 982.53 46,589.44 40,999.48 42,454.92 191,026.37 
Latin Ammrica: 
Bolivia tsetse ree eae oie oc eee 9,182.16 3,844.26 3,934.25 3,979.02 20,939.69 
CentraleAmerica) Wsnieulocces cieune cas 5,183.78 2,724.04 3,905.54 2,413.37 14,176.73 
Cbile yore Mn eine alin. eda nbonnoe ean o Shee 103 , 1387.27 5,805.75 6, 286.03 5,564.05 120,793.10 
Eastern South America................... 86, 133 . 64 7,650.10 8,289.00 6,909.08 108 , 981.82 
Mexico sratgetinc eo cme beeline tars retrde bey aes 29 , 695 . 23 12,077.08 12,506.60 12,522.00 66,800.91 
Ha aN ieireeye el cere ae tees MR Onc ES 9,766.10 4,218.89 3,985 .38 4,300.87 22,271.24 
General) cee erties, ni erent ae 4,312.34 2,777.01 2,834.18 3,345.23 13,268.76 
Total Latin*America /:5 25.002. <50 oe 247,360.52 39,097.13 41,740.98 39,033.62] 367,232.25 
Europe anp Norra Arrica: 
AUStria® 5 ccee eet eee sek Rep seuss sees caries 4,797.66 2,291.67 1,667.00 834.00 9,590.33 
Baltiovnd ‘Slaviesn tas ease caro one elon | 6,376.67 3,533.67 3,325.00 4,163.50 17,398.84 
Bulgaria: seer sans. ue cee oe as 5,520.00 3,495.00 2,485.00 1,102.50 12,602.50 
Central Germanys. oo j6hce bie vermonlon < awe | 70.00 20.00 30:00l- > Bact 125.00 
Dentnarkin tas. ventas. awetesmeny s Loe ees | 5,051.83 2,647.50 2,650.00 2,657.70 13 , 007.03 
Pinlaind sina agence varanasi: 8,356.50 1,953.37 1,544.00 2,450.00 14,303.87 
Binland Swedish gic. tn. cagy dae ny nenes 2,820.00 1,833.17 1,500.00 1,147.00 7,300.17 
‘Hrarices ic sues ua ey ee Ea a veers Baz 10, 213 .33 1,926.68 TSMOs20 i eres 13,516.26 
Frankfort Theological Seminary 3,745.00 1,106.68 1,305.00 1,200.00 7,356.68 
Gothenburg Theological Seminary.......... 3,541.66 3° 118.00 2,952.00 3,278.00 12,889.66 
Hungary? sis ee cnpah tet totes qieteannca oad ait 5, 278.33 2,658 .34 1,934.00 967.00 10,837.67 
Hal seni. teen citrate cans ee ee nee kee 30,338.41 12,147.09 12,032.00 38.00 54,555.50 
JugosSlaviaci tpice ic aunt rwcnurtuttek 5,751.67 3,484.17 2,468.00 1,364.00 13,067.84 
Madeira-Islands fi. wice cu sete perardeta one Slax AQO AGI damarek eucho at Olle oes on iste | ean merece 400.46 
Monte Mario College.....,............005 11,357.50 10,034.16 11,946.00 12,242.00 45,579.66 
North Airless, « seececneecachina omnes ete 16,313.06 6,077.00 5,661.00 6,328.84 34,379.90 
Norway: sc Gaia Soar ane eee eae 5,873.33 3,123.67 3,110.00 3,110.00 15,217.00 
Northeast Germany. ..............e.0000- 3,706.66 1,741.67 1,742.00 1,614.00 8,804.33 
Northwest Germany. ..........2-...0000 2,486.66 926.67 927 00] ahem ois 4,340.33 
Russia ass arene ns oo Sap eaters eee 1,354.17 958 .34 962.50 502.00 3,777.01 
Southwest Germany.....................5 3,810.00 1,701.67 1,675.00 1,675.00 8,861.67 
Spainsky ones toa donee. cet aeercn neh 3,755.00 2,062.50 2,950.00 3,220.00 11,987.50 
WOCEN Ahi eiai:, nin) conoparaion acuta Meee camer 4,585.00 1,981.34 2,030.00 1,945.00 10, 541.34 
Switzerlandikin tue aaipou ches moet oink 278 .00 275 .00 300.00 300.00 1,153.00 
Ganeraliet ncn ksi cote tae eee 2,989 .33 2,843 .04 3,071.70 3,168.49 12,072.56 
Total Europe and North Africa....... 148,770. 23 71,940.40 69, 648.45 53,307.03] 343,666.11 
MiISCELEANMOUS 3-%. siaanicies mac ccene ne aie ios 6,329.98 7,716.32 8,708.89 8,986.77 31,741.96 
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II. DispursEMENTs—(Continued) 
B. Dissursements To Missions, InpIREcT 
1932 1983 1934 1985 Total 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
Me-operation Pun joes 228.060 BME bec Sirs 10,397.76 10,383.83 8,728 .33 13,210.00 42,719.92 
Purchasing, Shipping, Transportation (34)....... 8,483.36 5,944.83 5,091.86 5,165.25] 24,685.30 
iRetired: Missionaries’: 1. 2... .. x dein eh vin che 74,670.71 70,108.49 77,405.09 71,619.96] 293,804.25 
Personnel Department « ...<.).... 0s .weeewele cen 4,159.49 2,913 .62 3,749.91 4,034.20 14,857.22 
Medical Department) ‘at... Sosdledecttes fs 02 6,086.52 4,098.45 28S OO on eae ce. 14,438.97 
Personnel’ Preparation. % ...'.h. sc. vod easels vere 1,200.00 870.84 OOO OO ne Lea etac ace 3,070.84 
Potelmairects == arcs ee cine a ets 104,997.84 94,320.06 100,229.19 94,029.41 393,576.50 
Tovat TO MISSIONS. .......5...00....00- 1, 738,351.00} 1,098,961.19] 1,111,770.28) 1,103,058.43] 5,052.140.90 
2. HOME EXPENSES 
ADMINISTRATION 
1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Corresponding Secretaries’ Office............... 16,694.13 13 871.99 15,215.30 14,701.88 60, 483.30 - 
Associate Secretaries’ Office... ................ 16,995.53 14,059.49 11,007.73 11,434.97 53,497.72 
ies Secretary and Research Office........ 9,585.55 8,281.30 7,659.05 7,278.60 32,804.50 
PE en TI Soke ee ao ee ean Re 11,820.43 5,293 .35 5,393.31 5,460.06 27,967.15 
see Offices es ceca - ep pot ig vee anemone 26,010.03 19,855.80 18,114.59 17,803.47 81,783 .89 
Board and Committee Meetings............... 6,996.65 5,832.87 5,888.73 5,924.27 24,642.52 
Breastirern 8 MICOS 208. Nigss-o wcisaveld a sraanstesS sale 12,710.09 9,876.65 8,988.34 6,961.07 38,536.15 
Accountant's and Cashier’s Office.............. 19,486.74 15,257.46 14,899.83 15,036.51 64,680.54 
Auditing, Bonding, and Safeguarding Securities. . 2,781.41 2,219.69 2,615.95 2,442.18 10,059. 23 
Purchasing, Shipping, Transportation (14)....... 2,827.78 1,981.61 1,697.29 1,721.75 8,228.43 
Total Administration.........:......4.. 125,908.34 96,530.21 91,480.12 88,764.76] 402,683.43 
Less Income from Permanent Fund for Adminis- 
TrAON Sc cesw dean yaid ic sic o ay alaleseoie os esind 11,276.00 10, 248.06 8,000.49 8,450.75 37,975.30 
Net Administration. .:............-.... 114, 632.34 86,282.15 83 ,479 . 63 80,314.01 364,708.13 
IyrorminG THS CHURCHES 
1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Designated Income..... sR Bett ace arse ceh Stn ces 16,748.65 13,939.99 12,427.97 12,742.38 55, 858.99 
Hegaliand Property. fee 6.2d-s<raicinrerettereroisieresere ini 3,228.97 2,427.66 2,722.11 4,018.57 12,397.31 
rola OultivatrOus tors cre catathe ew elenia.- cio 0 ra 23,079.02 26,109.05 18 415.55 18 328.50 85,932.12 
Hiald Cultivation «Gravel. << coehcceterssesecereiereseals 9,593 .35 4,520.06 4,314.47 3,871.41 22,299.29 
EA HGATLOHS Serr er tininte ou ae en diele e cei ates 8,357.71 8,685.60 10,527.79 9,054.00 36,625.10 
General Conference Expense...............--.- 155.92 1,000.00 1000 OO - Miran cte 2,155.92 
Share of World Service Co-operating Expense... . 86,554.22 26,941.76 22,440.62 26,652.88] 162,589.48 
Total Informing the Churches. . sapere 147,717.84 83,624.12 71,848.51 74,667.74| 877,858.21 
Less Income from Permanent Fund for Informing 
eis Chundies cake MMAR ERNE abhi me mses 6,138.00 5,124.03 4,000.24 4,225.37 19,487.64 
Net Informing the Churches. ... 203.05. 141,579.84 78,500.09 67,848.27 70,442.37} 358,370.57 
ENE RE CRG ole oie aia mpiesei 256,212.18 164,782.24 151,327.90 150,756.38 723,078.70 
Toran Homn Expenses 8642 01 8642.01 


Cuutivation TraveL (Conditional Gifts)....... 
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; $552,711.76 
Amount Appropriated and Applied on Deficit, November 1, 1931, to Oc- 
$122,465.00 


tober 31, 1935 


Amount Realized from Sale of Properties in the Field, etc............... 24,165.00 

———— 146,630.00 
Total Work Defictt.atiOctoberis ly 1G3baseaceeeet ieee tes acini ecerese ee cien $406,081.76 
Net Reduction, November 1, 1931, to October 31, 1985... 22... 00... cece ee eee ee eee $77,076.99 





Plan approved by thd Board at a meeting in Newark, N. J., November 20-22, 1935, for the amor- 
tizing of this Deficit; that the amounts needed be paid from increased income or from the proceeds 
from the sales of property, as follows: 


1936. 2Deficlency 1035 i: jsil.is0- corgi cate ion oe $69,553.01 
193654 Deficiency-1931 i as repscieman cis ee ee eae 48,315.00 
1937. Deficiency ROS Aya Sickeat “aioran been rota x suv eee Toate Neate 48,315.00 
19384 sDehciency 1931s a2 .cosscn sttns cee anne eee 72,474.00 
1939; “Deficiency 198 Ns cca. cejor-s Ceale cpasdn aoe oa ete aoe 72,474.00 
1940. SeBoficlency 1931 tre eon cee ete ee 94,950.75 

$406,081.76 


II. DissursEMENTs—(Continued) 
Boarp OsiGaTIons AND INTEREST 
1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
$ $ $ *$ $ 
Wntberestatecvsisre.cls ernce eas os ieee heater ain 43 ,963 .65 43 668.12 31,992.67 28,447.98] 148,072.42 
Défictene ysl 93 ita ccteyiertvcis cate hes eters ae 25,000.00 25,000.00 48 315.00 24,150.00 122,465.00 
Total Board Obligations and Interest. .... 68 , 963 .65 68 , 668.12 80,307.67 52,597.98 270,537.42 
Preferential for Debt................... 175 OOCROO Eevee | - cere tae eh nee eee 175,000.00 
RECAPITULATION OF DISBURSEMENTS 
1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
For the Missions. ... 1, 738,351.00] 1,098,961.19] 1,111,770.28] 1,103,058.43] 5,052,140.90 
For Home Expense 256,212.18 164, 782.24 151,327.90 159,398.39 731,720.71 
Board Obligations and Interest................ 68 , 963 . 65 68, 668.12 80,307.67 52,597.98 270,537.42 
Preferential for Debt. sass «cine diicmoon cence 175; 000200| "ot Faacieeeaa| ote Slereresccrmeee trees 175,000.00 
2,288 ,526.83) 1,332,411.55| 1,343 ,405.85] 1,315,054.80] 6,229,399.03 
Less Amount realized from the Sale of Properties : 

Lirsthe, Pieldseetou nc)... cet teens are lace | emma 49,352.77) 121,870.37 20,487.57) 191,710.71 
DISBURSEMENTS FROM CURRENT ReEcEIPTS. | 2, 238,526.83] 1,283,058.78] 1,221,535.48] 1,294,567.23) 6,037,688.32 

Disbursements from Current Receipts... 21.225) icceescc ds net ccser sate deter seen $6 ,037, 688.32 

NotaliGurrent Receipts yet: sets as ce cinceeaee eae oar Arete ere aoe ek ae oe lois cents 5,968, 135.31 

Current Deficit, November 1, 1931, to October 31, 1985...........c. ccc cee cece eeeees $69 553.01 

IiI. Current Derticit 
Total: Current Deficit? Novembers1) 1930s cyanate sie ete crateicie seem tenes Steels $483 , 158.75 
Current Deficit, November 1, 19314t0/ October Sl aLOsbik tera eer aerate 69,553.01 
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IV. SpEctau CoMPARATIVE TABLES 


1. TOTAL PERMANENT FUNDS AND OUTSTANDING ANNUITY AGREEMENTS AT CLOSE OF 
QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 














Permanent Annuity 
Fund Agreements 
$ $ 

104,971.40 102,806.67 

153,191.88 477,497.59 

490,055.14 695 , 128.93 

908 431.67 1,848, 765.45 
1,388, 492.79 2,492,211.45 
2,328 , 829.78 4, 627,166.88 
2,558 , 561.57 4,246, 164.83 
3, 067,461.87 3,912,799 .97 








2. RECEIPTS FROM LEGACIES AND ANNUITIES FOR THE QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 














Legacies Annuities 
$ $ 
1908 to 1911, inclusive 135,424.74 27,952.94 
1912 to 1910, inclusive 193 ,367.02 61, 665.08 
1916 to 1919, inclusive 273,937.48 229,038.70 
AOZO TOM O2SMinclustyere mus. ran ete onc ehni? capes ons 395,338.86 648, 285.57 
NODA POE OS TMCS VE ests cis rer SEAT? Boeri aoe eae Fee creer 778 , 089.03 123,197.22 
POZE boro i ine tiskvemme oo inn cere PME ota oe eg ree sas oeee 6 476,357.53 127,619.97 
FOSS ton OS5, WHCISAVE Mme hice cine sists arden ae eae 196,872.16 11,410.39 





3. MEMBERS, RECEIPTS AND PER CAPITA SINCE ORGANIZATION 











Members and Total Per 
Probationers Receipts Capita 
$ $ 

3,307,275 1,401, 920.28 423 
3,379,584 1,357, 336.06 401 
3,444, 606 1,342, 122.78 389 
3,489, 696 1,477, 699.92 423 
3,548 ,589 1,511, 124.42 426 
3, 628,063 1,539, 403.97 424 
3,755,791 1, 482,528.18 3892 
3,962,316 1,588,755 .29 401 
4,033 , 123 1,700,573 .80 422 
4,130,864 1,933 , 256.31 468 
4,282,771 1,940,304 .02 453 
4,241,059 2,333 , 737.86 .550 
4,175,504 5,352,973 .16 1.282 
4,393 , 988 6,166, 989.75 1.403 
4,492,401 5, 409,912.21 1.204 
4,566,146 5, 426,129.03 1.188 
4,659,267 5,350,473 .52 1.148 
4,712,528 3, 152,962.70 669 
4,738,093 3,465, 269.99 .3 
4,750,766 3,766 , 538.23 793 
4,781,357 3, 907,725.45 .817 
4,783,590 3 ,927,000.29 82 
4,739,519 3,529 328.84 4 
4,722,076 3,198, 639.93 -677 
4,658 , 862 2,712,775 .30 582 
4,616,049 2,016, 277.52 437 
5,001,352 1,402, 954.49 28 
5,024, 827 1, 290,876.18 257 
5,063 ,338 1,258, 027.12 248 
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THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 1936 


To THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1936: 


During this quadrennium, it may be that the words of Saint 
Paul, “Troubled—yet not distressed; perplexed—not in des- 
pair,” have expressed the feeling of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. With incomes depleted, if not entirely cut off; 
with unemployment a present fact, not a future fear, for many; 
with droughts in some places, floods in others, plagues of grass- 
hoppers, and closed banks, it is not to be wondered at that 
receipts and membership have decreased. But the fact that 
reverses have come does not mean that there has been retro- 
gression. Rather these difficult conditions have been a challenge. 
They have demanded a new concentration in the task on the 
part of the workers. They have developed new resources of 
initiative and brought forth gifts of personality when possessions 
were not there to give. | 

These critical conditions through which we have been passing 
have called for an evaluation of missionary endeavor, a thorough 
study of the work upon which major emphasis should be placed 
in the future. And not only that—conditions such as these 
have demanded.a searching of motives and spirit. 

In this time of study we found that readjustments must be 
made. Some lines of work have served their day and now they 
must gradually decrease and other fields of opportunity must be 
entered. We are in the place of transition and through the com- 
ing years these problems must be worked out. But while methods 
and types of work are undergoing change, the one supreme 
motive remains unchanged—“to make Christ known.” 

Despite all hindrances within this period, there has been a 
loss in membership of less than twenty per cent and a loss in 
organizations of less than eight per cent. This remarkable record 
is due to the devotion, initiative and loyalty of missionary- 
minded women scattered through all our churches, some 50,000 
of whom carry official responsibility for the Society. 

The undauntable spirit of the Society found expression the 
first year of the quadrennium in this watchword: “Nevertheless, 
we, according to His promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Emphasis was laid on 
deepening the spiritual life of the membership and the Church. 
To this end, 26,000 women of the Home and Foreign Societies 
banded together in a compact of prayer and devotional study as 
Fellow Workers for the Truth. 

In the second year, in order to save money for the field, the 
annual public program of the General Executive Committee was 
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omitted, but the Branches glorified their Branch meetings. Des 
Moines, Minneapolis and Topeka held their Jubilee celebrations. 
Northwestern took sectional Branch meetings to its whole terri- 
tory, 15,000 women attending, representing 1,309 auxiliaries. 
New York went without a printed Branch report and used the 
money saved to send out a new missionary. It was also the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the German Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society Work, and it marked the valedictory of the 
department as such. Since there was only one German Confer- 
ence left in the United States, the others having united. with 
English-speaking Conferences, the German work of the Society 
was discontinued as a separate department and Miss Amalie 
Achard, Secretary of German Work, closed twenty years of dis- 
tinctive service. During the fifty years of this department, the 
German women gave $1,303,433 to the work of the Society and 
sent thirty-two missionaries to the field. 

During the third year, there was the Motorcade of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society. This was made possible by the 
gifts of two women. One, Miss Ella May Carnahan, who gave 
$1,100 that the Society might be able to finance the enterprise, 
and the other, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, who gave of her remarkable 
business ability as director of the Motorcade. She took charge 
of all the multitudinous details of sending motor cars all over 
the country, each car carrying a General officer, a Branch officer, 
a Conference or District officer and a missionary. Two hundred 
seventy-five meetings, with an attendance ranging from twenty- 
five to eight hundred, were held from Florida to Minnesota, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Cars were driven thousands of miles, 
the longest record of one driver being 9,000 miles. Sixteen 
thousand, four hundred and twenty-eight new adult members 
were enrolled, and through follow-up work that number was 
increased to 23,455 by the end of the year. 

In the fourth year, it was decided again to do without the 
public meetings of the General Executive Committee in order 
to save money for the field. During this year, 1,421 prayer 
circles were reported, and 1,201 auxiliaries met their goals in 
full and 507 more met all but one. 

Through these four years, prayer and the consecration of per- 
sonality and of money have undergirded all our work. There 
has been the monthly presentation of stewardship in the auxili- 
aries and stewardship literature has been read by hundreds in 
the reading courses. 

The textbooks published by the Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions have been the basis of auxil- 
lary programs. The books were Christ Comes to the Village, by 
Mary Schauffler Platt; Lady Fourth Daughter of China, by 
Mary Brewster Hollister; Hastern Women Today and Tomor- 
row, by Ruth Frances Woodsmall; and Japanese Women Speak, 
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by Michi Kawai. In addition to these textbooks, the program 
material has been unusually rich and varied. 

Leadership Training has developed until last year 1,353 were 
reported as taking the courses. 

Library Service has functioned, even on a reduced budget; 
college libraries on the field have been supplied with books; and 
scientific and technical books have been sent to missionaries on 
request. One thousand thirty-two magazine subscriptions went 
to the missionaries as individual gifts from the auxiliaries. 

The Friends continue to keep their readers world-minded. 
The publisher says, “There is more challenge in fighting a deficit 
than in building up a balance,” and, despite reduced subscription 
lists, the office has maintained its record for self-support. The 
present subscription lst numbers 91,983. 

There has been an increasing interest in world citizenship, and 
more and more the women of the Society are feeling their respon- 
sibility in securing world peace, better movies and alcohol edu- 
cation. Auxiliaries give one month a year to the study of these 
problems. 

One of the fine sources of information and inspiration and 
methods of work is the summer school of missions. Twenty-one 
interdenominational schools were reported last year with an 
attendance of about 5,000, and twenty-three Methodist summer 
schools with about the same number. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE QUADRENNIUM 


In 1932, the Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society reported all appropriations paid in full; no indebtedness 
to banks or individuals; net overdrafts made by Branches on the 
general treasury, $116,250; a decline of 18.8 per cent in collec- 
tions. The fact, however, that the foreign exchanges in which 
bills must be paid had been greatly in the Society’s favor, had 
made it possible, despite lessened receipts, to pay missionaries, 
national workers and current work appropriations in full. 

In 1933, collections had decreased $435,408.74, or 25.73 per 
cent from the collections of 1932. In view of prevailing economic 
and financial conditions, this was truly remarkable. The Society 
had no bank loans nor debts to individuals; nor had any of its 
Branches any indebtedness except overdrafts on the Society 
itself. At the beginning of the year, a 10 per cent reduction in 
missionary salaries and a 15 per cent reduction in current work 
items was made. In May, need for still greater reduction be- 
came evident, hence missionary salaries were reduced by 15 per 
cent and current work by 30 per cent. These heavy cuts were 
accepted with amazing cheerfulness and a splendidly co-operative 
spirit. Because of them the fiscal year was closed without debt. 
Despite foreign exchange, losses where gains were confidently 
expected, despite economic turmoil and uncertainty, the Society 
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won through, free of debt, with trust funds intact and budget 
balanced. 

Nineteen hundred thirty-four marked the turn of the tide, 
with an increase of $69,000 in collections. Appropriations were 
paid on the same basis as in the latter half of 1933, salaries being 
85 per cent of the 1932 figure and current work appropriations 
70 per cent. After many years in which it was necessary to con- 
centrate on material plant, attention was given increasingly to 
spiritual phases and values as distinguished from buildings and 
equipment. Retired missionaries were cared for as probably few 
organizations, business or benevolent, have been able to do, with 
a cut of only five per cent. Investments were unimpaired and 
trust funds fully protected. 

Nineteen hundred thirty-five emphasized the upward trend 
with an increase of 6.1 per cent. Collections for the quadren- 
nium were: 


1908] hadac PEL uae aL. oad. DIGI $1,692,327.37 
GSS se Ss Gray een iek ae ce Pn, ee UNE ese 1,256,918.63 
1984s SS ee gine Ae cok ees ee 1,326,275.06 
CT opie ee key SPReeme ee ee EN a A 1,407,915.18 


a total of $5,683,436.18, compared with $9,692,079.29, received 
in the previous quadrennium. (It should be noted that this total 
includes Sixtieth Anniversary collections and special gifts, two 
being legacies amounting to $324,000.) Many and violent were 
the financial changes of the period. Beginning with large 
exchange gain, continued through devaluation of the dollar, 
resulting in exchange losses in most of the countries in which 
the Society operates, it has ended with the present outlook un- 
certain as regards exchange, but momentarily, at least, far less 
stormy than in recent years. 

Conditions have led to an interesting change in the Society’s 
investment methods. An increasing volume of annuity or life 
income gifts has been protected by reinsurance of every income 
in a strong life insurance company. Five companies have been 
chosen so that risk is distributed and maximum protection 
afforded. Pensions of all missionaries now receiving allowances 
have been similarly reinsured and policies are being purchased 
through payment of annual premiums sufficient to cover pen- 
sions payable in later years to all missionaries now in active 
service. Investible funds remaining after the -insurance pur- 
chases above noted, are secured by AA or AAA bonds legal for 
investment of trust funds in New York, New Jersey or Massa- 
chusetts. Investment losses represent only a fraction of a per 
cent of investible funds. 

No missionary has been called home for 1ack of funds. Branch 
overdrafts on the general treasury (totaling $248,000 at the end 
of the quadrennium) are underwritten by funds in hand or 
shortly to be received. Branches and Society are thus free of 
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debt. There is no field indebtedness nor any encumbrance on the 
Society’s $8,000,000 real estate holdings abroad. 

Thoroughgoing scientific revision of the entire budget is in 
progress. Its purpose is to adapt expenditures to changed and 
changing conditions abroad; to discover and inaugurate new 
types of work suited to the present day and to discard old types 
which have outlived their highest usefulness. Thus it is earnestly 
hoped the budget will become a more flexible tool, a more efficient 
medium for carrying the ideals of Christian women to non- 
Christian lands. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The record of the departments can be given only briefly. The 
Extension Department continues to support thirty-five mission- 
aries and five nationals, keeps the “sunshine ambulances” going 
and the missionaries’ cars running. During the quadrennium, 
2,011 churches, which before did not have a member of the 
Society, have been entered by this department. The observance 
of Friendship Week, when thousands of calls were made, gained 
many friends for the Society. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild, in spite of the economic condi- 
tions which have so affected business women, shows an increase 
in practically every line of its work. The Guild continues to 
support the work of Mildred Paine in the social settlement in 
Tokyo and the work of Mabel Nowlin in religious education in 
China. 

The Student Department has had 103 student center com- 
mittees functioning in college centers making contact between 
the students and the Society. Missionaries on furlough have 
itinerated among the colleges and the Student Secretary has 
visited colleges in practically every Branch. There has been 
close co-operation with the national organization of Methodist 
College women, Kappa Phi. 

The Young People support eighty missionaries. Their Thank 
Offerings during the quadrennium have amounted to $87,728 
and have gone to help build the Methodist Girls’ School at Singa- 
pore, the Foochow Union Hospital and to aid in the support of 
nationals. Affiliation with the Missionary Education Movement 
has been arranged so that more satisfactory text books for young 
people can be secured. Mrs. J. C. Shover, who has wonderfully 
supervised the work, now is obliged to resign and Mrs. A. EH. 
Beebe takes her place. 

The Juniors have worked and played with other children of 
the world in a “Friendly Garden”; they have held a “Peace 
Parade” and built a “Friendship Village”; and they have made 
the map of Japan more interesting by showing upon it how they 
met their goals. Their Thank Offerings have gone to the build- 
ing of the Gamble Home in Constantine, Algeria; to the kinder- 
garten department of Ewha College, Seoul, Korea; to the build- 
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ing of'a home for a missionary at Jagdalpur, India; and to the 
Melton-Young Memorial Center in Nagasaki, Japan. The junior 
work has had changes during the quadrennium. Mrs. C. R. 
Havighurst, after thirteen years of fine leadership, resigned. 
Her place was taken by Mrs. Frank McKibben, who for three 
years brought to this department the influence of a rare and 
beautiful personality. Just before the last meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee, Mrs. McKibben was suddenly “called 
Home.” Her place will be taken by Mrs. Carl F. New. 

There have been other changes in our officiary during these 
four years. Death called also. Miss Amy G. Lewis, who for 
eighteen years was the secretary of our General Office in New 
York. She had previously been one of our missionaries in 
Japan. Her place has been taken by Miss Ruth Ransom, for- 
merly a missionary in Peru. Mrs. J. N. Reed, the Home Base 
Secretary of Northwestern Branch, was called by death at the 
time of the last General Conference. Miss Sinclair, for many 
vears Corresponding Secretary of the same Branch, went to her 
reward last November. 


CO-OPERATION 


The Society co-operates with other women’s boards in Chris- 
tian literature for women and children in mission lands; in 
publication of study books, a world day of prayer, interdenom- 
inational schools in missions, the Cause and Cure of War Con- 
ference, union colleges for women. 

The Society is also a member of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, of which our president served as chair- 
man last year. Through this federation of some eighty mission 
boards, the Society also becomes a member of the Tnternational 
Missionary Council. 

These agencies sponsor many co-operative projects through 
committees on which members of the Society serve, thus having 
a part in the formation of mission policies and of unified pro- 
grams of advance. 

Co- -operation with the Board of Foreign Missions is continu- 
ally increasing as through the Consulting Committee mutual 
problems and programs are considered. Through the Joint Com- 
mission with the Woman’s Home Missionary Society similar 
co-operation is brought about. 


MEMOIRS OF MISSIONARIES 


During the quadrennium, fourteen active and eight retired 
missionaries have passed through death to “life immortal.” 

Those who had given service in Burma are: Fannie A. Per- 
kins, thirty-four years. 

In China: Ella C. Shaw, forty-seven years; Kate L. Ogborn, 
forty-two years; Ida Kahn, M.D., thirty-five years; Helen R. 
Galloway, twenty- seven years; Lela M. Lybarger, twenty-five 
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years; H. Laura Frazey, twenty-four years; Louise Hobart, 
twenty-two years; Nora H. Kellogg, eleven years; Nelle Beggs 
ten years; Rena F. Spathelf, six years. 

In India: Josephine Stahl, forty years; Katherine A. Blair, 
thirty-nine years; Alice Means, thirty-eight years; Margaret D. 
Lewis, M.D., thirty-two years; Grace Boddy, twenty-one years; 
Bessie EH. Rigg, ten years; Mildred Older, eight years. 

In Japan: Matilda A. Spencer, forty-two years; Mariana 
Young, thirty-five years; Amy G. Lewis, thirteen years. 

In Bulgaria: Kate B. Blackburn, thirty-four years. 


2 


NEW MISSIONARIES 


During the quadrennium, twenty-eight new missionaries have 
gone to the field. This number, of course, has not been sufficient 
to take the places of those who have died and retired. The 
encouraging thing is that the number sent the last year of the 
quadrennium was larger than during the other years, and that 
instead of expecting to send no new missionaries, the Society is 
looking forward to replacing missionaries where imperatively 
needed. As a token of this, last year it was decided to send 
twelve new missionaries, placing them in the most strategic 
places. 


INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Within the last four years, the International Department has 
enlarged its borders so that now Methodist women of twenty- 
three countries are associated in this Christian fellowship. The 
latest country to seek admission is Esthonia, and, though the 
poverty in this land is dire, the interested women have given 
money sufficient to support a Bible woman in India. Miss 
Winnie Gabrielson, who twenty-six years ago on her way to 
India, itinerated in Sweden and organized twenty-nine auxili- 
aries, this last year has revisited that land and seen the fruit of 
her labors. Inspired by her presence, the Scandinavian women, 
in addition to supporting a missionary in Korea, in Portuguese 
East Africa and in India, together with much field work, are 
now returning Miss Gabrielson to India for another term of 
service. For three years, in spite of the depression, there has 
been an increase in the gifts in each Conference in Scandinavia. 

The Bulgarian women have put a Bible woman at work among 
the little servant girls, who are rented out twice a year at the 
servant market, and among the gypsies who themselves have 
formed a missionary society. 

Of great interest in India is the development of the Mahila 
Samiti—the Church Woman Society—with Mrs. Chitambar as 
its president. This Society has a broad program, including tem- 
perance and health, as well as Church matters. 

In South America, under capable leadership, Methodist women 
are increasingly active in the life of the Church. The women’s 
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societies in Argentine, Chile, Peru and Uraguay are units in this 
department. Chile has the distinction of having the southern- 
most missionary society in the world. These Chilean women are 
supporting three Sweet Memorial Bible Training School gradu- 
ates and two others in missionary work among the Aurancanian 
Indians. 

The Peruvian women are supporting a Lima High School 
graduate as a home missionary. The women of Argentina, while 
supporting a school among the Indians in Bolivia, also join hands 
with women of Mexico, Switzerland and German women of Cali- 
fornia to support a woman preacher in Macedonia. These 
women’s societies are inclusive organizations with departments 
for Bible study, missions, social service, child welfare, temper- 
ance and local church interests. 

In 1933, the Woman’s Foreign and Home Missionary Society 
of Switzerland held its first general meeting, with 79 delegates 
and 43 visitors present. Switzerland supports a missionary, 
thirty-two scholarships and ten Bible women. In Germany, 
despite difficult situations, the women keep on loyally and bravely 
with their work. ‘They support a missionary in Korea and one 
in the jungles of Sumatra. 

In China, the Fukien Conference Woman’s Missionary Society 
passed its twentieth milestone and the tenth anniversary of the 
opening of the mission station in Yunan, which this missionary 
organization supports. Other Conferences support local projects 
and work in Africa. 

Korea and Japan have reported inspiring annual meetings, 
and so the story might goon. May it be that while each nation 
is suffering a resurgence of nationalism, this affiliation of Chris- 
tian women all working “to know Christ and to make Him 
known” may prove to be a strong cord uniting these nations 
while other factors are dividing them. 


IN LANDS AFAR 


As has been shown by the financial statement, some curtail- 
ment of work has been necessitated during the quadrennium. 
The necessity for reduction has forced a more intensive study 
and a more searching appraisal of every institution. This has 
already resulted and will more fully result in more efficient 
work. Survey has shown that some types of work were out- 
moded, that the same funds and the same expenditure of life 
and effort, if more wisely used, could accomplish greater results. 
While the readjustments are not being accomplished easily, the 
final result, we believe, will work to the “furtherance of the 
Gospel.” fi 

We report the closing of two institutions. The Grenoble 
Foyer, which met a great need just after the war, was closed in 
July, 1934, as there was no longer a need for an institution for 
war orphans. The property has been rented to the French 
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Young Women’s Christian Association at a very nominal rent, 
with the thought that they will later buy the property. The 
buildings are being used as a hostel for from twenty-five to thirty- 
five girls and are also serving as a meeting place for many differ- 
ent groups of young people. 

Owing to great increase in the operating expense of Crandon 
Institute in Rome and to the fact that the number of students 
has decreased recently, and the government and other agencies 
have established schools for girls, it has been decided to close 
Crandon Institute and sell the property. 

In this quadrennium, certain trends, discernible for several 
years, have become more pronounced in every mission field, and 
these necessarily have affected the types of work and institutions 
of the Society. There is a greater emphasis on co-operation— 
co-operation with other denominations, with the Board of For- 
eign Missions, and between the Society and national movements. 
This has led, in a few instances, to the elimination of work which 
was duplicated by some other agency thus transferring funds and 
personnel into more needy fields. Joint community programs 
have been formed in several centers. Missionaries have been 
loaned to national religious agencies such as the Kingdom of 
God Movement and the New Life Movement. Definite instances 
of co-operation will be noted in the future report of countries. 

Another trend is the transference of administration to the 
hands of nationals, leaving the missionaries free for other types 
of service and new fields of work. This has been hastened by the 
attitude of government in some fields and has resulted in in- 
creased self-support and effectiveness. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on rural work which many 
Christian nationals are making their field of service. Also there 
is emphasis on health education, prevention of disease and on 
training along agricultural and industrial lines. 


AFRICA 


Viewing our work in Negro Africa as a whole, the outstanding 
features of the last four years are: increased self-support through 
extended agricultural and industrial work done by the girls 
themselves; consequent added interest of the parents; valuable 
services rendered through the British and American Interde- 
nominational Committee for Christian Literature in Africa; 
growing interdenominational co-operation. 

Our work has gone forward without drastic change in the 
three Conferences—Angola, Rhodesia and Southeast Africa—- 
where the Society has its stations. In Angola, the Girls’ Board- 
ing School at Quessua, which has been commended by the Guv- 
ernment Inspector of Schools for the high quality of its work, 
has 250 girls in attendance. Revival meetings, with wholesome 
and lasting effects, have been held. 

The death of old Chief Mutambara in November, 1933, 
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marked the transition, in a sense, from dark “heathen” Africa 
in Rhodesia, and focused attention on the amazing contrast that 
prevails under a Christian regime. In Rhodesia, our school work 
is co-educational. The Kraal work is advancing, with schools in 
their little pole and mud buildings opening daily at 7:30 a. m., 
with Sunday services in the native churches erected largely by 
the people themselves. With the exception of three special train- 
ing schools, the Government does all its educational work in con- 
nection with the missions, and it urges religious training, with 
the Bible having first place on the school program. 

The cut has made necessary the reduction of the number of 
girls in the schools, but to a remarkable degree self-help has 
been practiced to make resources stretch as far as possible. At 
Old Umtali, our largest station in Rhodesia, a village Teachers’ 
Institute, with sixty in attendance, has proved helpful. 

The hostel at Umtali offers a diversified social service pro- 
gram, and provides a shelter for Negro girls and women in a 
city full of difficulties and temptations. 

In Portuguese Southeast Africa, the Society supports the 
Hartzell Girls’ School at Gikuki. Despite a famine in the land, 
the school, crowded to the limit, has gone forward, the girls 
readily sacrificing a meal a day rather than have the school year 
cut short. In this school is a practice house, a three-room build- 
ing of native material and style, in which the girls take turns 
in living in family groups, getting experience in meal planning, 
cooking, cleaning and the other essentials of home making. 

More extensive evangelistic work through the district has been 
made possible by an automobile. The Nurses’ Training Class 
continues to send forth groups of consecrated young. women. 


BURMA 


Our work in Burma is divided on national lines—English, 
Chinese and Burmese. 

We have two large English schools, one in Rangoon and one 
in Kalaw, nearly 300 miles north in the hills. The school in 
Rangoon, with an enrollment of 425, is entirely self-supporting, 
having this year even turned over its one missionary’s salary to 
the reserve fund. At Kalaw, a new building, greatly needed and 
entirely paid for on the field, has been erected and is in use this 
school year. We have one school among the Chinese and in 
Rangoon, where there are 65,000 Chinese. These schools have 
a high scholastic standard with stable religious life in teaching 
staff and students. 

There are many Indians in Burma, but the Methodist work 
among them has been limited. It was found possible to turn 
over our day schools to their Christian teachers, so they were 
sold to these masters, who carry them on as Christian institu- 
tions, but not under mission auspices. The arrangement has 
proved successful. 
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We have Burmese work in four centers—Pegu, Thongwa, 
Twante, Rangoon. The largest institution is the Girls’ School 
in Rangoon, which has a student body of almost 400 among 
whom there is definite religious cultivation. 

In Thongwa, the Neil Dexter Reid School puts much emphasis 
on training for village life and gardening, rice cultivation, 
poultry raising and weaving. The Thongwa Infant Welfare 
Society, an activity centering in the new church, supplies milk 
for babies, and sponsors a weekly clinic. 

These who know Burma feel that she is astir, that the old con- 
servatism is breaking down, and that the door is open. 


CHINA 


During this quadrennium, China has suffered as perhaps no 
other country from various causes—war, floods, banditry, all 
have taken their toll and worked their havoc. Despite these dis- 
stressing circumstances, the building of a new world wherein 
dwelleth righteousness has gone forward. 

In the re-evaluation of the work which has been carried on in 
China, the changes suggested were all in the direction of a nearer 
approach to the people. Within the past four years, the Na- 
tional Committee for Christian Religious Education has made a 
survey of religious education in the Chinese Church. On the 
basis of the findings, advance is being made, especially along the 
line of new literature for young people, for children, for Chris- 
tianizing the home and for rural life. In all of this the Society 
is taking an active part. The Wesleyan Service Guild is financ- 
ing the production of the new character-building readers for 
children. One of our missionaries is a secretary of the national 
committee and many are doing creative work on Sunday School 
material for all ages. 

In the churches more and more effort is being put into mass 
education. The thousand character readers of Dr. James Yen 
are being used with supplementary material on the Christian 
Gospel, child training and hygiene. In one year, in one Con- 
ference, 3,000 were in such classes. Most of these classes were 
taught by volunteer teachers. They are largely used for evan- 
gelism and for developing lay leadership. 

The work is being carried out into the country, where 85 per 
cent of the people live in small villages. Better Homes cam- 
paigns, carried on extensively, attempt to meet the entire need 
of the community, the home and the individual through spirit- 
ual, educational, physical and economic channels. Concern for 
physical welfare is expressed through health education and 
mothers are trained in child care and child feeding. Health 
demonstrations show how to prevent disease and how to treat it. 
On one Temple Fair Day, 10,000 people saw such a demonstra- 
tion. Two books, one for prospective mothers and one on home 
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hygiene, have been written by one of our doctors, translated into 
the thousand characters and published. Farmers are taught how 
to treat the soil, how to raise chickens and rabbits and how to 
budget the family income. Seven Boards and six educational 
units are co-operating in North China in this Better Homes 
Movement. 

Women have made a remarkable advance in this area. The 
fact that every woman must learn to read the Bible and pray 
before she is received into the church is a contributing cause. 
Workers’ Institutes are available for all women workers and are 
most helpful. ' 

A number of high schools in China have attained the age of 
fifty years and Rulison, the first school for girls in the Yangtze 
Valley, has celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. While some 
schools during these years of turmoil have suffered, others have 
had increased enrollment. During the recent Communistic 
occupation of Yungan, the Girls’. School, supported by the 
Fukien Missionary Society, was not only unmolested, but a 
special guard was appointed by the Commander, who said, “A 
girls’ school is a good thing; this is one creditable thing which 
the church has done.” 

The League of Nations Commission on Education, which 
visited China within the past few years, strongly recommended 
more vocational training, as did the Laymen’s Commission. 
Here and there, schools are answering this demand and are carry- 
ing on agricultural and industrial training, mothercraft and 
normal training. 

Always in our schools emphasis is placed on service. In West 
China, under the leadership of a fine teacher, about fifty students 
volunteered to take up some special Christian activity in the city 
or rural communities round about. Students in different centers 
have assumed the responsibility of adult education through sta- 
tion classes, institutes, industrial classes, night schools, demon- 
trations in public health and hygiene. 

China has one of our two distinctly Methodist Woman’s col- 
leges—Hwa Nan, in Foochow, which, under the presidency of 
Lucy Wang, brilliant and well-trained national, is making an 
outstanding Christian contribution to China’s womanhood. The 
esteem in which it is held is attested by a grant from the Gov- 
ernment of $8,000 Mex. The new Practice House, which was 
built and furnished by funds on the field, has recently been dedi- 
cated. Alumnae organizations have been started in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Amoy, Peiping and Shanghai. 

During the past few years, there has come about a shifting of 
emphasis in medical work. More effort is directed to prevention 
of disease. In line with this change of emphasis, and also with 
the desire of co-operating more fully, the Society is uniting 
forces with the Board in some hospitals. In Wuhu General Hos- 
pital, the Society furnishes two nurses and also the appropria- 
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tion which formerly went to one of our hospitals. Further co- 
operation in medical lines will be worked out in the immediate 
future. Not only will the hospitals be better equipped and 
staffed, but through released funds the Society will be enabled 
to enter more fully into the new field of health education and 
disease prevention. . 


INDIA 


In India, certain nation-wide movements are affecting the 
scope and the intent of our missionary work. The mass move-' 
ment toward Christ in certain sections, the effort not only by 
Christian agencies, but by others to remove untouchability, the 
impetus toward greater unity of the church in India, and the 
movement for rural reconstruction, all have their effect on the 
work of the Society. While the established work in school and 
hospital goes on, efforts are being made to broaden the area of 
service in these institutions and also to move out into new fields. 

The Society’s schools were founded for the training of Indian 
girls, for whom little or no provision existed. Although senti- 
ment toward education of women is changing, even yet only two 
per cent of India’s women are literate, and school facilities 
exist for only ten per cent of girls as against forty-nine per cent 
of boys (Simon Report). However, the Society has opened 
many of its schools to boys as a type of co-operation with the 
Board of Foreign Missions. In others, our missionaries have 
assumed charge of boys’ schools. In two Conferences, all pri- 
mary boys’ education is now sponsored by the Society. As co- 
education has proved successful, it has been extended to higher 
grades in some places. The Episcopal Address to the Central 
Conference of Southern Asia says: “The Church owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society for taking 
over during the past quadrennium scores of the little schools that 
would otherwise have been closed, as well as for the splendid way 
it has maintained its own distinctive types of activity, and for 
its sympathetic co-operation in many ways and in many places, 
thus enabling us to save much work from wreckage that would 
otherwise have had to be closed out.” 

More and more, caste and communal lines are being broken 
down and reports from many schools tell of Hindus, Moslems 
and Christians studying together happily. In Gonda, sports for 
the four girls’ schools in the city, three of them non-Christian, 
were carried on at the mission school. In Johnson Girls’ 
High School in Jubbulpore, an inter-school sports meet was 
attended by eleven schools, and girls in purdah and Christian 
girls in gym suits all joined in the fun, and differences were 
forgotten. ie 

High educational standards are increasingly emphasized and 
new methods are,gradually being introduced. An interesting 
development in a section in Nagpur is the organization of a Par- 
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ent-Teacher’s Association in which 100 fathers and mothers are 
enrolled. 

Constantly the effort is being made to make Christianity an 
intrinsic part of everyday living. Such a village is Ushagram, 
the “Village of the New Day.” Here 600 boys andigirls “work 
with their hands as well as their minds and like it.” Some are 
Hindu, some Mohammedan, some Christian, but all have the 
Indian background that labor is not dignified, and here they 
gain a different concept. These boys and girls conduct several 
schools in neighboring villages after their own school hours, and 
during vacation thirty-five schools were carried on by volunteers. 

Another such experiment station is the Jidato School in Pakur 
— “The Village of Persistent Advance.” This school is planned 
to meet the needs of the Santal village child, to preserve the best 
of Santal customs while giving the new ideals of the Christian 
life. Here in adobe cottages, very similar to those of the village, 
only cleaner and airier, the boys are taught to do the work which 
later will make it possible for them to earn a living; the girls are 
taught home-making. 'The Government sub-inspector was so 
much interested in these new teaching plans that he asked for a 
Teachers’ Institute on the mission compound to which the men 
teachers of village schools were invited. All but 25 of these 200 
children are Christians. 

In Arrah District, one of our missionaries spent sixty days 
camping in the villages where there are 5,000 mass-movement 
Christians who have had practically no training. Staying ten 
days in each camp, she opened a little dispensary, made house-to- 
house calls and had evangelistic services. Then she called to- 
gether the leaders of the villages for a two-day meeting. As a 
result, they formed a Brotherhood, which is nothing more nor 
less than a Christian Church, with fourteen rules, among which 
is doing away with idol worship, giving up child marriage, pray- 
ing twice daily in Christ’s name, worshiping together on Sunday 
and seeing that their children have some education. Nearly 700 
gladly joined, giving their thumb-prints as they promised to obey 
the rules. This is the beginning of a unified village church in 
this district. 

In Arrah circuit one of our missionaries moved to a village, 
living in a simple house to which any of the villagers might 
aspire, and here taught them how to find God, how to read, how 
to take care of their physical health—a simple program, but 
inclusive. 

In Puntamba District are 2,000 village Christians, pathetically 
eager to learn. Here we have a school for boys and girls, a grow- 
ing medical work, and practical demonstrations of making life 
easier and happier. “The aim is, while giving them the knowl- 
edge of Christ they long for, to teach them a mode of life that 
will alleviate their grinding poverty without lessening their 
capacity to live simply. Heretofore such a population has hardly 
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dreamed of improving itself, but Christ has given them hope 
and they will rise.” 


JAPAN 


Within this quadrennium, there have occurred notable anni- 
versaries of several of our schools in Japan. Aoyama Jo Gakuin 
in Tokyo, the school that began with six pupils and now has 
1,000, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. Her graduates num- 
ber 3,621. The development of the home economics department 
is one of the outstanding achievements of recent years. Teachers’ 
licenses are granted by the Education Department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Fukuoka Jo Gakko (Happy Hill School) has celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. There is a capacity attendance of 400, who 
have passed the competitive examination for entrance, a faculty 
of 21 members with Miss Tokunaga, a gracious Japanese woman, 
as principal, and a fine group of buildings. 

Kwassui Jo Gakko in Nagasaki, full to overflowing, observed 
its fifty-fifth anniversary last year. 

In Hirosaki, Jo Gakko, which is planning its fiftieth anniver- 
sary this year, there is an interesting feature—an international 
committee of twenty girls, who are making contacts with girls of 
other lands. 

The terrible fire in Hakodate in March, 1934, has made of 
our school there a center of relief and service. The missionary 
in charge was presented by Government officials with a gold 
medal because of her splendid direction of affairs. A new chapel 
seating 650 has been built here. 

The Society is solely responsible for Kwassui Woman’s College 
in Nagasaki. During this quadrennium, the new building on 
which Kwassui’s very life depended because of Government in- 
sistence, has been.erected, a beautiful building built at compara- 
tively low cost as exchange was favorable. Upon its completion, 
it was a Japanese teacher who said, “Now Kwassui is suitably 
housed, more than ever we must pour ourselves into making her 
richer spiritually.” 

The Kingdom of God Movement in Japan has focused atten- 
tion on rural evangelism in these latter years. From Fukuoka 
as a center, rural work is carried on among the folk in eighteen 
small villages. Health clinics are conducted and here and in 
other stations day nurseries for the farmers’ children are held 
during the rice transplanting season, while parents work early 
and late in the paddy fields. 

In Nagasaki is an evangelistic social center, the Melton- 
Young Memorial Home in memory of Miss Mary Melton and 
Miss Mariana Young, who taught in Kwassui College for years. 
The large rooms and playground are in constant use for classes 
of mothers, working girls and boys, government school students 
and children of all ages. Among the needy groups are the 1,000 
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Koreans for whom this is the only meeting place. Clinic and 
kindergarten are busy adjuncts. 

In Tokyo is Ai Kei Gakun, one of the units of social work 
related to the Japan Methodist Church. The building is con- 
stantly in use with helpful program for all. A new kindergarten 
plant has been erected, equipped with living quarters on the 
second floor. A Baby Clinic is conducted by a Japanese physi- 
cian. 

After being closed three years, the Kumamota station is again 
open and the mission home is a beehive of activities for men, 
women and children. Out from this home, work is carried on 
in four large towns in the district. The missionary has her 
home with eight Japanese co-workers and the family life is a 
very happy one. 

Evangelistic work in Japan is largely church-centered. The 
missionaries give their service in women’s organizations, kinder- 
gartens, girls’ clubs, Bible classes, and all the time strive to place 
the leadership more and more in Japanese hands. And Japanese 
women evangelists are taking their places beside the missionaries. 
One of these workers has started a home for widows with little 
children, where they can rent rooms cheaply and have their chil- 
dren cared for in a kindergarten while they work. Another phase 
of evangelistic work is a summer camp on the seashore, modeled 
after Camp Wesleyan at Northfield, and co-operation in an 
interdenominational Sunday School Institute camp. 

Undoubtedly the greatest Christian influence in Japan during 
the last quadrennium is the life and work of Doctor Kagawa. 
The Society is gladly making its contribution to this outstanding 
work. One of its missionaries is devoting her time to literary 
work with the Kagawa Co-operators. 


KOREA 


Four really signficant events fall within the scope of this report 
of the last four years. In 1933, a thorough-going scientific study 
and revaluation of all our work was carried on under the direc- 
tion of a representative committee in which preachers, mission- 
aries, Bible women and laymen participated. As one result, pro- 
vision was made for withdrawing missionary support from un- 
registered primary schools, and within ten years, from kinder- 
gartens and Bible women such support being in the interim 
assumed by local churches. 

A very mportant event was the jubilee in 1935 of the coming 
to this Hermit Nation of the first Christian missionaries. The 
record of the fifty years is a miracle story in which the Society 
has had its full share. Its first missionary, Mrs. Scranton, was 
the pioneer in education of Korean girls. Her little school has 
developed into the fine and only college for women in the nation. 
The first hospital for women and first kindergarten were founded 
by the Society. The story of our Bible women is an epic of 
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spiritual force and physical endurance. These faithful women 
still carry the message over mountain paths into remote settle- 
ments, to city homes and village hovels. Ten missionaries super- 
vise and share their work. One of our young nationals creates 
Sunday School literature and another has charge of the Home 
Department. 

The second General Conference of the Korean Methodist 
Church, held in the fall of 1934, was a significant event. At this 
time, there was designated a “Woman’s Work Section” placed 
under the Department of Evangelism of the General Board of 
the Church. The organization, still in its trial period, includes 
five divisions of work, evangelism, religious education, kinder- 
garten supervision, public health, home economics and club work. 

The fourth notable event of these years is the creation of the 
new Ewha College plant. Some years ago a gift of $35,000 from 
Mrs. Phillips Howard Gray purchased the new site of fifty acres 
three miles from the citys Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer’s gifts 
of more than $100,000 to the building fund and smaller amounts 
from many individuals made possible the undertaking of the 
building project, and on May 31, 1935, Pfeiffer Hall, the main 
and central building; Case Hall, the music building, and a gift 
of the women of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Em- 
merson Hall, a wing of the same building; and the gymnasium, 
named for Mrs. R. L. Thomas, were formally dedicated. Four 
buildings are still under construction—the dormitory in three 
units, one unit being given by the women of the United Church 
of Canada; the kindergarten; the English House and the Home 
Economics Practice House; a model Korean home, provided by 
Dean Ava B. Milam and the Ewha Alumnae Association. In 
these two buildings, groups of students live with teachers for a 
given period and the ensuing friendships have meant even more 
to the girls than the main objective—the training through prac- 
tical experience for home making. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer have also contributed $50,000 for en- 
dowment. There are 225 students now in the college. Two 
hundred twenty-four have been graduated since the college 
opened twenty-five years ago. The Kindergarten Training 
School, opened in 1914 and closely affiliated with the college, has 
262 graduates and 48 students this year. “Ewha Sunday” must 
be mentioned, when women’s education in general and Ewha Col- 
lege in particular are the subjects of prayer in every Methodist 
church and multitudes of small, but precious, gifts are offered 
for Ewha. 

In addition to the two hospitals—the Lillian Harris Memorial 
in Seoul and the Union Christian Hospital in Pyengyang, public 
health and child welfare work is carried on in four centers— 
Pyengyang, Chemulpo, Kongju and Taiden. In Chemulpo, 
the nurse, with a staff of Korean workers, is serving effectively 
in a neat new building. In Kongju, 102 infant clinics were held 
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and 1,576 health examinations given in 1935. The work of this 
station was so well esteemed that it has been used by other de- 
nominations as a training center for their workers. At the 
insistence of Japanese official families, who were appreciative 
and supporting patrons of the Center at Kongju, a branch has 
been opened in Taiden, a growing city to which the Provincial 
Government offices have recently been moved from Kongju. 
Seventy-two thousand, two hundred and nineteen bottles of milk 
were prepared and sent to homes last year by these two stations. 
In the Seoul Evangelistic Center, a group of Korean women are 
working to complete a fund fora child welfare building. 


MALAYA 


The fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of mission work 
was celebrated in 1934, with its beloved founder, Bishop Oldham, 
present. Miss Sophia Blackmore of Australia, the first mission- 
ary to Malaya under the Society, was an honored guest. Now 
there are seven day schools in the peninsula and with boarding 
schools there is an enrollment of 3,719 girls. Many of the teach- 
ers are graduates of our schools and former school girls are 
teachers, Bible women or mothers of Christian homes, not only 
in Malaya but throughout the Orient. 

While Miss Blackburn opened the first school for Tamil girls, 
a second school for Chinese girls was begun in a little over a 
year, and when our second missionary reached Singapore four 
years later, she found these two schools and evangelistic work 
and “Nind Home” going concerns, and beginnings made among 
four races, Chinese, Malay, Tamil and Siamese. Schools have 
been cosmopolitan from the first and as in different centers work 
has providentially opened, this characteristic has become more 
pronounced. 

‘At Malacca, in the new Suydam Girls’ School and Shellabear 
Hall, girls of different nationalities are living and working to- 
gether. This is true also of the schools in Kuala Lumpur and 
in Taiping, where girls of sixteen nationalities comprise the 
student body. The Anglo-Chinese schools in Ipdh and Penang 
have large enrollments; the missionary, in Sitiawan, a trained 
nurse, follows a varied and successful ministry. 

In every school, much attention is given to spiritual instruc- 
tion. The girls with the missionaries go out as visitors and as 
workers in the church and Sunday schools. 

From the early days, evangelistic work has been a part of the 
program, Miss Blackmore organizing a Bible Training School 
soon after beginning her work. Now, as Eveland Seminary, it 
continues religious education training. It is an encouraging 
sign that religious education has been made so large a part 
of the church life in Malaya; also that self-support has been in- 
creasing so rapidly. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Despite conditions which have placed a heavy burden on our 
workers in the Philippines during the last few years, there has 
been a renewing of religious life which has expressed itself in the 
gaining of over 6,000 new church members. Necessary readjust- 
ments have been made, due to the loss of four missionaries. 

Girls in the Harris Memorial Training School find a practice- 
field in twenty Junior Leagues and sixteen Sunday Schools to 
apply the teaching received in the class rooms. This work is 
carefully supervised by one of the graduates. 

In dormitories which will provide Christian surroundings, 
the Society is rendering a service to Government-trained school 
girls. Hugh Wilson Hall in Manila and the dormitory in Vigan 
are more than carefully protected and supervised homes for girls. 
They train Christian leaders. 

While the Mary J. Johnston Hospital is a maternity hospital, 
the medical and surgical departments have been growing, 378 
being treated last year. The number of babies born this year 
was 459, making a grand total in twenty-eight years of 13,700. 
The new nurses’ home across the street, Eveland Hall, is filled 
with the fifty-four nurses now in training. 

A disastrous flood did great damage to the Mary Brown Town- 
send Memorial Bible Training School. Floods were destructive 
also in San Fernando and Bayombong, but physical difficulties 
such as these do not daunt the missionaries. 

Two meetings recently held are signs of a growing church; 
one, a splendid inter-district evangelistic institute at Lingayen, 
with sixty-one students, and the other, a meeting of daily vaca- 
tion Bible school teachers, at which representatives from three 
provinces were present. Successful Epworth League Institutes 
are also an encouraging index of growth. 


SUMATRA 

This lovely island is a challenging field, perhaps the greatest 
for its size in the world. The Batak people, whose grandparents 
were cannibals, make stalwart Christians when given a chance. 

Four of our missionaries are on the field now. Miss Schwab, 
the International Department worker whose salary is paid by’ 
the German Unit, is doing great work in the jungles. The 
beautiful Medan School, which was dedicated in 1932, has an 
enrollment of over 200 girls, and is a school of which our Society 
may be justly proud. 

Nine different racial groups are represented in the schools and 
a missionary must be a linguist to serve in this island. 


EKUROPE 


BULGARIA 
The Lovetch School has continued to attract girls from ali 
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over Bulgaria because of the fine type of academic educatior it 
offers and especially because of the training in Christian char- 
acter the girls receive. During the last few years, the dormi- 
tories have been full to overflowing with from 175 to 200 girls. 
The government schools are still having the old semi-classical 
courses for girls, but the officials have given the Lovetch School 
permission to start some new home-making courses which will 
help the students to be better wives and mothers. The school 
Y. W. C. A. furnishes a medium for Christian service to needy 
folk. It recently sent its leader to Bucharest on a friendship 
tour. é 


NORTH AFRICA 


Because tangible results in North Africa are so meager, so 
far as statistics are concerned, intensive study has been given to 
the wisdom of continuing the work. After careful and detailed 
investigation, the unanimous decision was to keep on. Study is 
continuing as to how to carry on the work most effectively and 
emphases may be altered, but the work is to go forward. 

Twenty years ago Les Aiglon, a home for Moslem girls, was 
founded in Algiers. During these years, twenty-three girls who 
have gone from the home have married and established Christian 
homes—not a large number, but they are having a marked influ- 
ence in the communities where they are scattered, so much so 
that fathers who have seen them are coming, asking that their 
girls may have the same training. The two missionaries who 
began this work are now retired and are spending much of their 
time visiting these Christian homes and helping them to remain 
true. 

The student hostel for French women students attending the 
University of Algiers has, in addition to housing from nine to 
fifteen girls, been the center for different groups of students and 
young people who have gone there to discuss economic, social and 
religious questions and to seek spiritual reality. 

Another type of work among French women and girls is done 
by one of the missionaries who visits in the poor section of the 
city, demonstrating Christianity. 

In Constantine is the Francesca Nast Gamble Home, with 
twenty to thirty Arab girls, all of whom would undoubtedly have 
remained illiterate but for the Home. Some of the older girls 
in the Home have been sent to France for training in nursing, 
sewing, etc., and have returned to become self-supporting women. 
The difficulty is to find Christian Arab husbands for these girls 
as they get old enough to marry. In Constantine, too, is the 
Hannah Bradley Memorial, or Neighborhood House, situated on 
the edge of the Arab section of the city, where it can minister to 
the women and children who slip up the back alley so they will 
not be seen. Besides having classes for women and girls, the 
missionaries do much visiting in the homes. 
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_ Up in the mountains of Little Kabylia is I] Maten, which min- 
isters to the physical, mental and spiritual needs of the com- 
munity. The little girls are taught in the school, not only the 
three R’s, but how to keep clean. A dispensary held each week 
by one of the French teachers meets a dire need, for there are no 
doctors in the mountains. 


LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 


Because of government regulations our schools have worked 
under difficulties during the past few years. In October, 1934, 
a drastic law was passed, stating that no religious organization of 
any kind could conduct primary, secondary or normal schools 
nor could any school carry on any kind of religious propaganda. 
Though this legislation was aimed at the State Church, the 
Society felt that the law must be obeyed in spirit and letter and 
so, at the General Executive Committee meeting of 1935, it was 
decided that the Society could not longer use its funds for the 
support of primary, secondary or normal schools. Our schools 
in Mexico have in the past contributed much toward the building 
of the Kingdom and it was with the deepest regret that we voted 
to close them. However, the Society is not withdrawing from 
Mexico. It is planning to use the appropriations for other forms 
of service such as hostels, social centers, and literature. The few 
missionaries now in school work will be released for these new 
types of service. 

A few years ago, two rural social centers were started by three 
of our missionaries, one in the state of Guanajuato, and one in a 
rural section just out of the city of Puebla. Through kinder- 
garten, sewing and cooking classes and health programs service 
has been gladly given and received. 

In Mexico City, two of our missionaries have been doing evan- 
gelistic work, teaching classes and organizing groups of young 
people and children in the churches. Two Mexican women, one 
as deaconess and one as physician, have also given their services 
to needy people, using one of the churches as a center. 

The Bible Training School has not been interfered with in any 
way by the government. As the regular deaconess course has 
been discontinued because the Mexican churches cannot support 
deaconesses, a new service has been rendered by training lay 
workers, ordinary members, in Bible and methods of church 
work. 

Short-term institutes for mothers and for preachers’ wives 
have proven most valuable. 


SoutH AMERICA 
During the quadrennium, the work of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has been marked by the erection of the new 
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Lima High School building and the subsequent development of 
this institution, and by the emergence of young women as leaders 
in the evangelical church throughout the continent. Through 
the years of decreased income, all the work has been maintained 
at a high level, due to the loyalty and sacrificial service of mis- 
sionaries and nationals. 

The erection of the new Lima High School marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in Christian education for women in Peru, 
where this is the only Protestant institution for girls. Since 
1932, the enrollment has doubled, over 430 girls now being 
served by this school whose secondary courses have recently re- 
ceived Government recognition. The first Home Economics 
course in Peru, as well as the first course in Physical Education 
has been opened. These students are fast becoming young lead- 
ers in the Church, serving as Sunday-school teachers and as lead- 
ers in the rapidly developing Daily Vacation Bible Schools. One 
graduate, who was the first Peruvian girl to train for Christian 
service, is now a full-fledged deaconess. 

A new personality—the trained Protestant young woman—is 
slowly coming to life in East South America as the result of the 
Christian education given by our schools in Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires and Rosario. The training school for Christian workers 
in Buenos Aires is called the most progressive type of Christian 
activity now being carried on in South America. Not only girls 
from our own schools, but many from other denominations and 
from several Republics are being trained here for service. The 
churches welcome these young women as pastors’ assistants, min- 
isters in the smaller churches, deaconesses and social workers. 
The deaconess of Central Methodist Church, Montevideo, has 
large influence in the Protestant community. Other young 
women are active leaders in the Federation of Evangelical Youth 
of Uruguay and in the Liga Feminina of Argentina. 

Gradually our institutions are realizing a measure of self- 
support. Crandon Institute has been on this basis for a decade, 
the Society supplying only the salaries of missionaries. Lima 
High School is working toward that end. A committee of na- 
tionals have recently assumed partial support for Colegio Norte 
Americano in Rosario. However, self-help necessarily develops 
slowly among a small Protestant constituency in countries so 
predominantly Catholic, and the help of friends in the United 
States is still needed to aid in the development of a strong lead- 
ership for the evangelical religious and educational work. 


UNION COLLEGES 


In addition to our two Methodist Colleges, Hwa Nan and 
Kwassui, the Society has a share in ten union institutions. 

In the Woman’s College, West China Union University in 
Chengtu, China, the Society has two representatives on the 
faculty. The college is just ten years old and has a registration 
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of 108—an increase of 100 over the entering class ten years ago. 
Ninety-five per cent of them are church members. Classes in 
mass education and rural reconstruction are conducted by the 
students—student doctors and nurses dispense medical aid as 
well as education in hygiene. A new building, “The Goucher 
Practice School of the Faculty of Education,” has been erected 
this last summer as a memorial gift to Dr. John F. Goucher, by 
his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Goucher Chapman. 

Ginling College, Nanking, China: Again the Society has two 
representatives on the faculty. The president of the college, 
Doctor Wu, is president of the National Christian Council. An 
absolute charter was granted Ginling in 1935. Prior to this, 
the college functioned under the University of Nanking. Three 
new buildings have been erected during the quadrennium, the 
Chapel-Music Hall, the Library-Administration Building, and 
a new dormitory for the practice school, the latter building being 
erected by Mme. Sun Yat Sen, Mme. Kunga Hsiang-hsi, and 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek as a memorial to their mother Mme. 
Soong. The Christian ideal of service in the college shows itself 
in continually expanding social and religious activities. 

School of Medicine, Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung: 
Five representatives of the Society are on the staff. The enroll- 
ment of the Medical School is 100, that of the School of Nursing 
50. There are 359 living graduates of Cheeloo. Of these, 130 | 
are serving in 81 mission hospitals and 59 in government hos- 
pitals and public health centers. The hospital at present has 
110 beds and has the fine record of caring for 2,000 in-patients 
and giving 80,000 out-patient treatments. There is much 
emphasis on training for public health and the government has 
recently provided an official to serve as head of the Public Health 
Department of Cheeloo. Ninety per cent of the total number 
of graduates are Christians. 

Yenching College for Women, Peiping, China: On this college 
faculty are two representatives of the Society. The Women’s 
College is an integral part of Yenching University, and the 
women students, of whom there are 275, attend the same classes 
with men, work in the same laboratories and do the same kind of 
field work. The women are keen competitors for scholarship 
awards and take a prominent part in every phase of college life. 
The graduates are found in almost every phase of life—as teach- 
ers, religious workers, social workers, in journalism and medi- 
cine. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India: All the faculty are 
representatives of the Society, with the exception of one member. 
During the quadrennium, two wings have been added to Nichols 
Hall, one containing library, assembly room and class room, the 
other the science lecture rooms and laboratories. The college is 
the only one in this province having a science course and now 
that women are entering with avidity into the medical profession 
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in India, this department meets a great need. The enrollment 
has increased and the college is working at its greatest efficiency. 
The first college class was opened by Miss Thoburn in 1886, so 
that the college is now in its fiftieth year. 

Woman’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo: This college has 
389 students. Despite Japan’s high literacy record, meager 
attention has been given to higher education of women. There 
were in all the universities in 1930, 80,913 students, of whom 
only forty-two were women. The strategic center of Christian 
education is the Woman’s Christian College at Tokyo. The col- 
lege had 89 graduates in March, 1935. 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea: In the report of Korea the college 
is covered. 

Woman’s Christian College, Madras, India; Saint Chris- 
topher’s College, Madras, India; Vellore Medical College for 
Women, Vellore, India. Although the Society’s share in these 
three institutions is limited, there is gratification over the fact 
that despite insufficient funds, a steady advance is being made in 
number of students and type of work done. 

This report, together with the statistical record, will convey 
some idea of the scope of the Society’s activities. One needs 
imagination and spiritual discernment to personalize the tasks 
of our 5,496 missionaries and indigenous workers; to individual- 
ize the more than 67,000 pupils, whose minds are expanding and 
whose life purposes are forming under the guidance of Christian 
teachers; to follow district evangelists in their varied ministries, 
rural workers in their pioneering labors; doctors, nurses, social 
workers in their compassionate service; to visualize groups of 
Christian women in all lands beginning to assume their rightful 
responsibilities in world regeneration, joining hands across un- 
friendly border lines in a compact of prayer, purpose and fel- 
lowship to the end that the Kingdom may be realized by all 
people in all areas of life. 

We face an Unfinished Task, but “multitudes, multitudes in 
the valley of decision” (as witness the movement among India’s 
untouchables) proclaim that “the day of the Lord is near.” 
Shall we fail him in such an hour by feeble faith, confused aims, 
or complacent satisfaction with past achievements? The rather 
we hear One say, “Speak unto this people that they Go For- 
ward |” 

Evetyn Ritey Nicuouson, President, 
EuoiseE A. WooLEvER, Recording Secretary. 
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To THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1936: 
Dear Fathers and Brethren: 


CHRISTIANITY AND OUR COUNTRY 


The United States of America is an exceptional field for Home 
Missions. No other nation can duplicate the intricate, exacting 
task thac confronts organized Christianity in this country, with 
its unique historical heritage, religious background, territorial 
expansion, governmental development, racial mixtures, cosmo- 
politan population, changing economic and. social situations. 
Notwithstanding the wisdom of an accepted “separation of 
church and state” political policy, interlocking moral and spiri- 
tual realities determine the character of community as well 
as of individual life. 

A July 13, 1787, Congressional Ordinance for the government 
of United States territory northwest of the Ohio River, declared: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 


ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 


Undergirding material assets and offsetting moral liabilities, 
these factors fix the character of our economic, social and national 
life. Constructive statesmen remind us that no nation can hope 
to withstand the tests of time that lacks at least three funda- 
mentals to perpetuity: 

“A capable foundation of race; 


A high standard of private and public morals; 
A spirit of fidelity to tried and long-established institutions.” 


President George Washington’s first National Thanksgiving 
Day Proclamation (October 3, 1789) pledged our Infant Re- 
public’s affection and loyalty to Almighty God, in whose name 
those entrusted with local and general administrative responsi- 
bilities still promise a faithful performance of their respective 
duties: 

“It is the duty of all nations to acknowledge the providence of 
Almighty God, to obey His will, to be grateful for His benefits, and 
humbly to implore His protection and favor.” 


Significant population trends are predicted by the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Vital Statistics (Nation’s Business 
for February, 1935), according to Directors W. S. Thompson 
and P. K. Whelpton, who expect a sharp decline in proportionate 
population growth. Instead of the usual estimate of 240,000,000 
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by 2,000 A. D., they claim that the rate of increase will fall 
from 16.29 per cent for the present decade to 4.68 per cent for 
the period from 1965 to 1975, when the proportion of young 
people, under twenty years of age, will also have decreased from 
40.5 per cent to 30.3 per cent. Implications of major moment 
to the Christian church in the United States, are due to resultant 
racial ratios, rural and urban distributions, economic and social 
considerations. sath : t 
The International Council of Religious Education estimates 
: . , Qye > 
our United States youth population (ages 5-17) to be 30,034,308, 
and the total number in that classification who are unreached by 
the Christian church, at 15,000,000—a tremendous challenge to 
Home Missions! Mr. J. 8. Stowell, who represented our Board 
at the last Annual Meeting of the International Council, reminds 
us that: 

“Two general methods of approach to this problem of reaching the 
unreached are suggested: one calls upon the church to make its 
present machinery and personnel more effective; the other ealls for 
the creation of new machinery and the employment of new personnel. 

“Tt has been suggested that college students be encouraged to 
organize clubs for younger groups. But when totals are tabulated, it 
seems likely that the membership of such clubs would largely be 
made up of groups already being reached, and the movement itself 
limited by the fact that relatively few college students have sufficient 
specialized training to enable ‘them effectively to conduct a club de- 
signed to give religious leadership to young life. 

“The week-day program of religious training, closely affiliated with 
the public school program and earried on chiefly from Monday morn- 
ing until Friday night, is the most effective plan the church has 
devised-for reaching unreached youth. With the exception of the 
2,000,000 pupils enrolled in parochial and similar schools, the public 
school is the only agency which succeeds in reaching the entire 
generation of growing youth with any adequate educational program. 
Any etfective system of universal religious training for the children 
of America will need to be very closely associated with our public 
school system.” 


Home Missions and American child life. My colleagues and 
I cherish the conviction that children deserve the utmost con- 
sideration by organized Christianity, whose Founder stressed 
the significance of child life to the Christian church in no un- 
certain terms (Mark 9:33-37). Children constitute the most 
needy and challenging service opportunity in the field of Home 
Missions. When available resources for this type of missionary 
activity were more adequate, directors of religious education 
and social workers, trained by our Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, rendered exceedingly creditable service 
in strategic centers, with the co-operation of public school 
authorities who were sympathetic toward this constructive 
ministry to child life. Ata time when the Federal Government 
deems it advisable to spend so many millions of dollars on emer- 
gency education and various forms of student aid, the Christian 
church must reckon with the responsibility of undergirding 
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that program of intellectual culture with an adequate religious 
ministry, that will ensure a balanced culture of both mind and 
heart to the future citizenry of this country. Substantial pro- 
vision should be made for the restoration and enlargement of 
this service to American child life. 

Social education and crime prevention was the theme for a 
series of thought-provoking discussions in the White House at 
Washington, D. C., on May 17-18, 1935, participated in by 
seventy-five mission and social agency representatives. We faced 
the fact that juvenile delinquency as well as adult criminality 
is a serious social problem that cannot be solved by purely 
punitive methods. However unavoidable under certain circum- 
stances, an exclusive procedure of that sort is more likely to 
engender anti-social obsessions, and to develop confirmed crim- 
inals than to produce constructive citizens. It is heartening to 
report that Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Judge Florence Allen, Social 
Service Expert Miss Van Waters, New York Juvenile Court 
Judge Smythe, United States Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker, Dean George W. Kirchwey of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Attorney Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, and other 
specialists of like caliber and influence, amply sustained our 
contention that, without discounting either the need or effective- 
ness of what Government men were doing toward the suppression 
of crime and criminals, the cause and cure of crime in the 
United States is a matter of immediacy; that preventive rather 
than punitive phases of social responsibility demand major em- 
phasis; that the elimination of juvenile delinquency by means 
of constructive spiritual and social service is urgent; that or- 
ganized Christianity has no more imperative obligation than a 
faithful ministry to the child life of neglected or under-privileged 
rural and urban communities. A positive outlet for irrepressible 
youthful energies, particularly in restricted areas of life; worth- 
while programs that challenge the interest, intelligence, and 
co-operation of teen-age boys and girls; and an exaltation of 
the Christian social creed of sacrificial service—these are es- 
sential objectives in the plan of modern Home Missions. Scores 
of convincing exhibits, similar to the following cases, could 
be summoned from the laboratories of life, illustrating the 
frujtage of this type of activity, fostered by the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension: 


Fifth Street Community Center, Philadelphia, within a few squares 
of Independence Hall, is a functioning League of Nations among 
thirty-one nationalities. It is the resurrected Fifth Street Temple. 
It was largely dormant for eighteen years on account of changing 
constituencies. Then Centenary resources and the superb leader- 
ship of Maurice Levit, a converted Jew, made it possible for Meth- 
odism to grip that supposedly hopeless situation and to render a 
remarkable service to one of America’s polyglot communities. 
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All Nations Foundation, Los Angeles, is attaining its aim to pre- 
vent delinquent behavior by boys and girls in an underprivileged 
urban area. Its child-welfare clinic contemplates a scientific survey 
of 1,200 children from the viewpoint of their physical, mental, social 
and spiritual needs. A study of the first 200 youngsters uncovered 
1,154 personal problems, 586 of which were solved within a year. 
Juvenile delinquency was reduced in this area 65 per cent. 

Halsted Institutional Church. The impact of this religious enter- 
prise is credited with having so decreased crime and juvenile delin- 
quency in Chicago’s “bloody twentieth ward” during the past decade 
that the city- authorities closed the Canalport Police station, less than 
two blocks from the church. Out of Halsted Street Church has come 
a host of honorable citizens; business and professional men, as well 
as Christian statesmen. 

Morgan Memorial Church, mother of American Goodwill Indus- 
tries which are functioning in nearly 100 cities, redeemed Boston’s 
South End, once a red-light district, honeycombed with vice and 
crime. During his twenty years of personal contact with inmates 
of the Charles Street jail, where he met hundreds of boys from that 
section of the city, the chaplain found only three who had ever been 
actively identified with the social-service program of Morgan Me- 
morial. : 

Church of All Nations, New York City. In density of population 
and number of children this area ranks among the highest, yet the 
juvenile delinquency ratio is sixth in that city. The Church of All 
Nations and allied agencies are the major factors in this achieve- 
ment. Its twenty-eight clubs for boys and girls represent twelve 
distinct nationalities, each unit under the direction of a Christian 
leader. It is a daily attempt to make juveniles helpful members of 
society. 

Grace Church, Denver, Colorado, in a truly difficult part of the 
city, is doing its work effectively. A letter to the pastor from the 
city’s Bureau of Probation and Delinquency Prevention, Director 
Edmund C. Young, says: 

“T wish to use this means of expressing to you my compliments on 
the effective work you are doing in your district. 

“From a spot map made in the Juvenile Court, I find only one 
boy’s case filed in 1932 and one in 1933, in the area bounded by 
Broadway, West Colfax, and Speer. This is, indeed, a fact to be 
proud of. 

“The work of a community center with the necessary equipment 
can never be estimated in dollars. Our delinquency problem would be 
practically wiped out if we had a sufficient number of such institu- 
tions as the Grace Community Church.” 


HOME MISSIONS AND NATIONAL LIFE 


The Executive Secretaries of America’s most representative 
and substantial missionary agencies have recorded their col- 
lective conviction that the following facts reveal the necessity 
and magnify the importance of Home Missions, as an invaluable 
asset to national life: 

; is Democracy may be a promise or a peril: with religion, a prom- 
ise; without religion, a peril. A mere transfer of governmental and 
social control from the self-seeking few to the self-seeking many 
does not spell salvation for any nation. To ensure national stability 


and genuine progress, those entrusted with administrative respon- 
sibilities must be dominated by spiritual incentives, Democracy 
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can only be safe and sound, when it is undergird - 

Psa ie io Se auauity: ue fatherhood of God: efatathe funda, 
bE e brotherhood of man; the ji i i 

regardless of racial relations. pene, Beye value. of human. lite, 

2. The utter failure of substitutes for religion. The invaluable 
contributions of science, culture, education, economic and social re- 
form do not touch the tap roots of our national ills: sin and selfish- 
ness. One of the most pathetic human exhibits imaginable is the 
spiritual poverty of a highly trained intellect, in the development 
of which eternal verities had little or no vital consideration. Expe- 
rience proves that scientific, philosophic, economic and social minds 
which lack a spiritual impulse, fail to satisfy basic life expectations. 
Hinstein reminds us that “the economic organization of the world 
cannot meet moral needs.” 

3. Applied Christianity solves social problems. Two great com- 
mandmeuts constitute the platform: “Love God” and “Love your 
neighbor.” They condition individual and social salvation. Chris- 
tianity in action registers a three-fold contribution toward the enrich- 
ment of national life: it stresses the ethical implications, reckons 
with the social obligations, and fosters the experimental possibilities 
of religion. Christ taught inner righteousness as fundamental to a 
normal expression of individual and social conduct. Bewildered in 
both mind and morals, humanity desperately needs the clarity and 
uplift of a functioning faith that records results. 

4. Increasing recognition of the Christian church. Despite its 
admitted limitations, the church of Christ is the most perfect agency 
devised to date, through which to channel Christianity’s contribu- 
tions toward the betterment of humanity’s heart, home and com- 
munity life. William Adams Brown well says: “It is the only social 
institution among us, touching men of all nations and races, that 
exists to spread faith in the good God, and to unite men in a world- 
wide brotherhood. Here, surely, is a factor with which any one must 
reckon, who asks with soberness where men are to turn for help in 
the stupendous task of world reconstruction.” 

5. The national significance of Home Missions, buttressed by man- 
kind’s noblest impulses—love of God, home, and country—is increas- 
ingly evident. Wherever Home Missions function as a generator of 
commanding convictions concerning God, salvation, duty and des- 
tiny, new tides of vigor are propelled through the arteries of national 
life by the establishment of churches, the fostering of constructive 
community activities, the purification of human relationships, so that 
hatred yields to love, suspicion to faith, greed to generosity, selfish- 
ness to service, uncertainty to confidence, and the spirit of America 
becomes the spirit of Christ. 

6. The challenge of unmet missionary needs in America is in- 
escapable. Without discounting Christianity’s gratifying gains, nor 
denying. the tragedy of unjustifiably competitive situations that 
haven’t yet yielded to Christian persuasion, there are still 30,000 
American villages that lack a resident pastor, 10,000 of them with 
no church of any creed; 13,400,000 children under twelve years of 
age, receiving no religious instruction of any sort; 44,000,000 people 
in the United States unrelated to organized Christianity to be reck- 
oned with, plus economic and social areas of responsibility that 
must be dealt with by Home Missions. 

7. Christianity’s ability to survive depressions, notwithstanding 
the subtle antagonisms and unholy efforts that constantly seek to 
nullify its influence, and to destroy its functioning agencies is 
remarkable. Contrasting what has happened to economic institu- 
tions of every description during these depression years, with the 
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actual material, as well as spiritual, achievements of the Christian 
church, dependent for its support upon the voluntary financial co- 
operation of adherents, there is ample ground for the most profound 
gratitude to Almighty God and to the church membership of this 
country, whose self-sacrificing loyalty is so superb. : 


HOME MISSIONS AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Economic security and social safety are readily recognized 
as the rightful heritage of humanity, imperative to a successful 
pursuit of health and happiness. The supreme purpose of 
our Master’s ministry to mankind is embodied in this significant 
declaration: “A more abundant life.” ‘To ensure a progressive 
realization of that soul-stirring objective is one of the major 
responsibilities to be reckoned with by organized Christianity’s 
missionary agencies. Methodism’s ministry to the masses has 
always been characterized by a tender solicitude for the physical 
and social, as well as spiritual, welfare of humanity. Our 
constant concern relative to the totality of individual and col- 
lective life is clearly and convincingly stated in a challenging 
document, repeatedly approved and strengthened by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church (Discipline, 
Paragraph 561). This declaration of principle and purpose, 
this Social Creed of the Church, in the development of which 
Methodism pioneered, is now an official commitment of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Current extremes between poverty and plenty in the United 
States of America, the richest country in the world, are an 
anomaly that has no rightful place in the scheme of an intelli- 
gently ordered national life, that must be corrected and its re- 
currence made impossible, or the manhood of tomorrow may 
curse this generation for its stupidity. Sincerely appreciative 
of the Federal Administration’s heroic efforts to stabilize chaotic 
economic and social conditions in this country, immeasurably 
grateful for its worth-while achievements thus far, and with 
absolutely no thought of any partisan political emphases, it 
would seem as though the intangible, even negative, results 
from several years of experimentation in that phase of paternal- 
istic procedure, ought to convince well intentioned economic 
and social experts of the futility of a philosophy of scarcity 
that involves: the deliberate destruction of food stuffs and 
supplies in certain sections, for want of which humans are 
actually suffering in other parts of our fair land; the payment 
of substantial bonuses, exacted from their fellow citizens by 
excessive direct and indirect taxation processes, to a selective 
list of actual and absentee agriculturists and farmers, as a 
reward for non-production, while grain, meat and milk product 
imports show startling percentage increases, according to easily 
obtainable and dependable data; the two-fold delusion of drink- 
ing and spending ourselves into prosperity, regardless of re- 
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sultant moral and social liabilities, or accumulating deficits 
which mean a mounting national debt that is bound to break the 
backs and crush the aspirations of millions of future American 
citizens. Some of us cannot escape the conviction that our 
Government’s main problem is not the disposition of a bugbear 
surplus, but a justifiable allotment of the available necessities 
and comforts of life; that our task is not to foster a program of 
wanton destruction, but to solve the problem of equitable dis- 
tribution, in order to hasten the realization of Christianity’s 
ideal of “a more abundant life” for the children of men. 

The exaltation of governing principles, rather than the 
charting of exact economic courses, is a matter of immediate 
moment to the Christian ministry; the business of blue-printing 
procedures belongs to specialists who, by technical training 
and practical experience, have earned the right to be heard and 
heeded in this specific phase of civic responsibility. That very 
fact stresses the significance of constructive services that ought 
increasingly to be rendered in the forum of politics and the 
field of statesmanship by conscientious, thoroughly equipped 
churchmen. However, direct human contacts in the realm of 
religious activity and social service ought to enable alert and 
discriminating ministers to say something tangible about the 
application cf Christian principles to the business of life, helpful 
to open-minded lay leaders. United annual conference ses- 
sions afford an exceptional opportunity for joint appraisals of, 
and seasoned pronouncements concerning, economic and social 
situations. 

The teaching and sprit of Jesus Christ are embodied in a 
glorious Gospel of Good News that proclaims the possibility of 
complete salvation: the enrichment of human life in all of its 
essential relationship—physical, social, spiritual. This justi- 
fiable premise warrants the assumption that any economic system 
which concentrates vast wealth and power in the hands of a 
fractional few, at the crushing cost of enforced idleness and 
poverty to millions of men who would work if they could, must 
be modified in the interest of a more equitable economic and 
social structure. Such a conclusion is acceptable to scores of 
sincere lay leaders, who are as anxious as any of us to find a 
satisfactory solution to this intricate problem, but cannot see 
the advantage of tearing down the whole superstructure in 
order to make easily recognizable and much needed repairs. 
They also acknowledge the responsibility of organized Chris- 
tianity toward both individual and collective life, and welcome 
positive proposals for the practical application of Christian 
principles to our industrial system. 

Methodist social service proposals must, of course, accord 
a primary placement to that outstanding humanitarian enter- 
prise initiated thirty years ago by Dr. HE. J. Helms, founder 
and director of the 
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GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


which furnish a fine foundation for the development of a 
completely co-operative economic and social life, particularly 
among groups that have much in common, whose interests readily 
respond to constructive efforts toward a realization of economic 
and social security objectives. This Christlike project is a 
convincing, composite expression of practical Christianity, evi- 
denced by the following figures from the current quadrennial 
report: 

For opportunity wages, those paid to physically, mentally, and 
socially handicapped people, the Goodwill Industries has paid $1,628,- 


486.11, and for service wages has paid $392,920.97. With these 
wages the following service has been provided: 


Total different persons employed............. ccc ceecees 46,510 
Hours of employment provided for them................. 6,580,495 
Different persons placed elsewhere.............eeeeeeeee 3,112 
Hours of employment secured for them................. 13,146 
Number of sales in Goodwill Stores...................2.. 3,315,376 
Aggregate attendance daily Chapel service.............. 545,596 
Different adults enrolled in community service activities.. 5,862 
Different children enrolled in community service activities 12,306 
Aggregate attendance community activities............. 471,446 
Goodwill bags Hlledr. classic cose cole dhe aes eee ws Aner ath keels fetes 2,733,709 
Homes from which bags and furniture came............... 1,333,642 


With the official organization of the Bureau of Goodwill 
Industries by the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension in 1918, substantial sums were appropriated toward 
the establishment and maintenance of Goodwill Industries in 
29 cities; also, later liberal grants toward imperative building 
projects and the support of religious and settlement programs 
in associated churches and missions, have spread such projects 
among nearly one hundred American cities and made possible 
the development of $37,000,000 in local resources, the payment 
of $18,000,000 in opportunity wages to needy people, and 
$6,000,000 in service wages to religious, social and supervisory 
employees. ; 

Every major Home Missionary project in our Board program 
is a recognition of, and an attempt to meet, an urgent need in 
some actual area of human life: ministries to mankind in ne- 
glected or underprivileged rural and urban communities through- 
out Continental United States; in allocated sections of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Dominican Republic; specialized 
evangelistic and social services to Bilinguals, Indians, Latin 
Americans, Migrants, Mormons, Mountaineers, Negroes, Ori- 
entals, Polyglots. Solicitous for the total welfare of society, 
regardless of race or color or creed, Home Missions render a 
substantial service, undergirded by sound sociological bases of 
missionary method and procedure, buttressed by valid humani- 
tarian and evangelistic incentives, in a field of varied activities, 
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characterized by both home and foreign field environments, 
problems, and opportunities. 


HOME MISSIONS AND SOCIAL SAFETY 


Current social situations in America are even more distressing, 
because they threaten the destruction of previously mentioned 
fundamentals to the perpetuity of our national life. Chris- 
tianity is challenged by a serious slump in ethical ideals; an 
alarming indifference to the demand of cardinal virtues; the 
propagation of pagan philosophies of life; the development of 
crime cultures of alarming proportions; the unsavory implica- 
tions of our United States Senate Committee hearings; the 
ruinous ravages of an uncontrolled, federally fostered, body- 
and-soul-destroying liquor traffic; the moral menace of many 
movies that still persist in the unpatriotic and despicable pastime 
of discounting their country in the eyes of the world by magni- 
fying the worst features of American life, idealizing crime and 
criminals, caricaturing the clergy and our Women’s Christian 
* Temperance Union womanhood, confusing the ethical ideals of 
impressionable children; the divorce evil, with its tragic trail 
from Reno to Hollywood and Washington, that makes a farce 
of sacred marriage vows and cheapens the sanctity of family 
life. Has not the time come when, for the sake of our future 
national welfare, such festering sore spots on the body politic 
as Reno and rival cities engaged in the exploitation of this 
type of human weakness, for filthy lucre, ought to be curbed 
by the enactment of a federal law that would not only ensure 
uniform regulations of marriage and divorce throughout the 
United States, but also condition the legality of divorces secured 
in other countries by American citizens? 


CO-OPERATION AND CHURCH COMITY 


Current Christian co-operative movements in American fields 
of missionary activity, are a fulfillment of early ideals. When 
contacts were effected between the colonial settlements of Salem 
and Plymouth, characterized by sharply divergent creedal con- 
cepts, local leaders were surprised to discover the reality of a 
practical basis for Christian fellowship. Puritan Governor 
John Endicott wrote to Pilgrim Governor William Bradford: 

“God’s people are all marked with one and the same mark, sealed 
with one and the same seal; they have, for the main, one and the 
same heart, guided by one and-the same spirit of truth; and, where 
this is, there can be no discord; nay, here must needs be sweet har- 
mony. And the same request, with you, I make unto the Lord, that 
we may, as Christian brethren, be united by a heavenly and un- 
feigned love, bending all our hearts and forces in furthering a work 
beyond our strength.” 


The Federal Council and the Home Missions Council. were 
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organized in 1908, when a new spirit of co-operation among 
our evangelical communions and their respective missionary 
agencies began to register results. In ever increasing measure, 
we have witnessed the practical application of the principle of 
co-operation until Home Mission Board office files are clustered 
with convincing cases that furnish ample evidence of genuine 
progress in this connection. More has been accomplished in 
this realm of responsibility during’ the past twenty years than 
in all the earlier years of American church history: 


1. Church comity committees are now functioning in nearly all 
of our large cities and scores of rural communities, covering most of 
our states. 

2. American Mission Boards are sponsoring co-operative projects 
throughout this country, and recognize respective responsibilities in 
officially allocated fields for Home Missions. 

3. Federated and Union Churches in various parts of the United 
States now number approximately 2,000, many of them denomina- 
tionally sponsored. 

4, Interdenominational work has been developed among Filipinos, 
Latin Americans, Orientals, Migrants, Jews, Government Indian 
school children; in behalf of Summer Schools for Rural Pastors, © 
Rural Life Sunday, World Day of Prayer; and in connection with 
religious programs in community churches at government public 
works centers, like the Boulder and Norris Dam projects, and sim- 
ilar enterprises. 


5. Co-operative projects with which our Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension is identified, include: 

(1) The Interdenominational Bureau of Church Architecture, with 
which our Methodist bureau was merged during this quadren- 
nium, a constructive achievement. } 

(2) Federated Churches at Nome and Hyder in Alaska, conditioned 
by alternating pastorates and interdenominational support, in- 
volve the personal and financial co-operation of Methodist Epis- 
copal, Congregational Christian, and Canadian United Church 
missionary agencies in joint community service enterprises 
that have abundantly justified themselves to all concerned. 
Pending Methodist Episcopal proposals contemplate the eventual 
unification of all evangelical missionary activities throughout 
the Territory of Alaska. 

(3) Co-operative Christian Activities in Hawaii, specializing in 
religious education, evangelistic and social service among sey- 
eral racial groups, are fostered jointly by the Hawaiian and 
Methodist Episcopal Mission Boards. In that strategic center, 
the significance of whose international ramifications can 
hardly be overemphasized, recent conferences between admin- 
istrative representatives of these two great religious organiza- 
tions arouse expectations of even closer service relationships. 

(4) Puerto Rico and Dominican Republic projects reveal progres- 
sive accomplishments in the realm of church comity and co- 
operation: Puerto Rican territorial allocations to denomina- 
tional home missionary agencies are buttressed by joint reli- 
gious educational activities, the Evangelical Seminary in Rio 
Piedras, the Union Mission Press in Ponce, and the San Juan 
Union Church; the Board for Christian Work in Santo Do- 
mingo, a Methodist Episcopal—United Brethren—Presbyte- 
Tian U. S. A. enterprise, records fourteen years of exceptionally 
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fruitful work: nearly a score of organized churches, nearing 
the goal of self-support; a virile evangelistic and social service 
program; a full financed, thoroughly modern $160,000 hospital, 
the pride of the Dominican Republic. — 

Boulder City, Nevada, has a population of 6,000 and boasts of 
its Grace Community Church, a “going concern” under one 
pastoral leadership, established four years ago and still spon- 
sored by seven denominational Boards of Home Missions: Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian U. S. A., United Presbyterian, and United Breth- 
ren. With Secretary W. R. King of the Home Missions Council, 
it was my privilege on February 22, 1933, to participate in 
the dedication of that very attractive $7,000 church, which was 
furnished by Boulder City contributors of an additional $2,000. 
Despite the efforts of extremist groups to secure a foothold, 
there are only two other functioning churches in that com- 
munity: Roman Catholic and Mormon. 

Houchen Settlement Methodist Church in El Paso, Texas, is the 
fruitage of our Woman’s Home Missionary Society evangelistic 
and clinical activities among Mexican Americans, a fine ex- 
ample of denominational merger possibilities. With quarters 
for devotional services overcrowded, the demand for a separate 
church building became insistent. Unwilling to create a com- 
petitive situation, we held a series of interdenominational con- 
ferences, notable for the readiness of all concerned to make 
reasonable concessions for the sake of the kingdom of God, that 
resulted in a mutually satisfactory sale price proposal from 
the Southern Presbyterians, who had a modest church in an 
adjoining block, but no institutional work. They petitioned 
their Presbytery and there were transferred to us both the 
church property and nearly one hundred Presbyterian mem- 
bers, who make remarkably fine Methodists, thereby ensuring 
a unified, productive program that is a credit to organized 
Christianity. 

Continental United States presents a more intricate problem 
to church comity proposals, due to historic religious back- 
grounds and traditional theology, than comparatively new 
fields of Christian endeavor, yet substantial progress has been 
made and remarkable victories are being won here as else- 
where, embracing: rural and urban training’ schools for pas- 
tors and special workers; reciprocal exchanges of home mis- 
sionary projects; territorial allocations and interdenomina- 
tional mergers; co-operative appraisals of plans and policies. 


FIVE-BOARD GROUP PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


The Administrative Secretaries of the five Boards (i. e., 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Congregationalist-Christian, Re- 
formed in the U. S., and Presbyterian, U. S. A.) who co-operated 
in the preparation of “Master Lists” of the aided fields of these 
denominations, have agreed upon the following joint plan of 
procedure with reference to fields which appear to be competi- 
tive, either with other aided churches or with self-supporting 
churches of said denominations: 


1. Each Board will, in whatever manner it deems appropriate, 
notify its denominational representatives, in each state for which the 
compilation of data is completed, as to the fields of that denomina- 
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tion which appear to be competitive, to permit verification, correc- 
tion, or amplification of the data in hand. 

2. The Boards of their appropriate state bodies or local ecclesi- 
astical unit will jointly submit all fields which appear to be com- 
petitive, for consideration and adjudication by the Comity Com- 
mittee of the State Home Missions Council or Council of Churches, 
where such a body exists. 

3. The Boards will unite in requesting the appointment of a 
special Joint Comity Committee in each state which does not now 
have a State Council, with the understanding that such special Com- 
mittee will represent at least these five denominations, or so many 
of them as have work within the bounds of the given state. In 
such cases, the fields which appear to be competitive will be sub- 
mitted to the special Joint Comity Committee for consideration 
and adjudication. 

*4. Each Board agrees to limit its grant to any field named on 
these Master Lists, which appears to be competitive, to the period 
ending December 31, 1935, pending consideration of such fields and 
recommendation thereon in accordance with paragraphs 2 and 38. 

5. Each Board will urge that a similar procedure be approved 
by its denominational units which conduct their Home Mission 
work outside the budget of the Board, or which make supplemen- 
tary grants to aided fields. 

6. The Boards will request the co-operation of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council in the follow-up of all these cases. 
If possible, arrangement will be made to have one Board representa- 
tive and the Secretary of the Home Missions Council meet with 
each State group when these fields are considered. 


A co-operative Christianity, characterized by interdenomina- 
tional integrity, buttressed by an unfaltering faith and ready to 
face the common foe with a solid front, is bound to defeat the 
demons of darkness and despair on every field of conflict. The 
perennial problem confronting the church of Christ is the prob- 
lem of the people, of their economic and social environments, 
coupled with the prevalent problem of sin and its heartbreaking 
ravages. Current situations may seem new and intricate, owing 
to the complexity of modern life, but in the last analysis it is the 
age-old struggle to woo and to win the hearts of men from the 
call of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Unification of the three main branches of Methodism—The 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, and Methodist 
Protestant Churches—is a paramount issue to Christian states- 
men in America today. During the past twenty years there 
have been eleven church unions in this country: 
1906—Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and Cumberland Presbyterian 

Church. 
1911—Northern Baptist and Free Baptist Churches. 


1917—Three Lutheran groups form the Norwegian Church in Amer- 
ica. 


*Moratorium of one year mutually agreed upon in several intricate cases, 
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1918—Three other Lutheran bodies form the United Lutheran 
Church. 

1920—Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odist Cnurch. 

1922—Evangelical Association and United Evangelical Church. 

1924—Reformed Church in the United States and Hungarian Re- 
formed Church. 

1924—Congregational and Evangelical Protestant Churches. 

193i—Congregational and Christian Churches. 

1931—Three Lutheran bodies merge into the American Lutheran 
Church. 

1934—Evangelical Synod of North America and Reformed Church 
in United States. 


Since the unfortunate divisions that resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Methodist Protestant Church in 1828, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1844, the reunion of 
Methodism has had almost constant consideration by level- 
headed leaders, who deplored such developments. Within two 
years of this later break in Methodist family relationships, Dr. 
Lovick Pierce, a representative from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, visited our General Conference in Pittsburgh 
(1846) but, according to historical data, was not accorded a very 
cordial reception. Healing the hurt of schisms is an exceed- 
ingly slow process. However, the lapse of nearly a quarter of a 
century eased that situation and, in 1869, Bishops E. S. Janes 
and Matthew Simpson bore brotherly greetings to the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The fraternal re- 
lations thereafter cultivated between these two major units 
of Connectional Methodism, climaxed at the memorable Saratoga 
Springs General Conference in 1916, finally resulted in definite 
steps toward the consummation of fond hopes for Methodist 
reunion, by the formulation and submission of a specific plan 
to the General Conferences of both bodies in 1924 and 1926, - 
respectively, providing for two Jurisdictions, composed of the 
respective annual conferences and missions of each communion, 
with provision for an interchange of members, preachers, 
churches, pastoral charges, districts, conferences, and missions 
between these Jurisdictions; also, a General Conference, com- 
posed of all delegates to the two Jurisdictional Conferences. 
While that proposed plan won a decisive majority vote in both 
branches of Methodism, it lacked the required two-thirds vote 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to ensure ratification. 

At a week-end stop in Saint Louis with our Motorized Covered 
Wagon last year, when Methodism North and South celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of America’s First Transconti- 
nental Mission under the leadership of Jason Lee with a June 
24, 1934, joint Sunday afternoon mass meeting in Music Hall, 
Dr. Ivan Lee Holt voiced a conviction that was unanimously 
endorsed by the 2,000 participants, calling for an expression of 
opinion concerning a ringing resolution that declared, in sub- 
stance : 
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“During the period of her initial unity, Methodism made phenom- 
enal progress; during the years of her separation, she has done 
fairly well; Methodism is still one in spirit and purpose, therefore 
let us forget what have become minor differences, emphasize points 
of agreement, and do everything in our power to hasten the unifica- 
tion of Methodism.” 


Having been a member of the previous Joint General Con- 
ference Commission on Unification for eight years (1920-1928), 
I know something of the ground traversed, the difficulties 
encountered, the expectancy generated, and the hurt of hopes 
deferred when the plan submitted did not carry, for reasons 
that need not now be restated.: Another plan, prepared by the 
present Joint General Conference Commission on Unification, 
not yet officially released, will soon be published, and is even now 
being subjected to preliminary appraisals by both press and pul- 
pit. Its first acid test by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Columbus, this May, will either hasten or 
indefinitely postpone the reunion of Methodism. Because of vital 
involvements that affect our Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, as well as all of our connectional benevolence and mis- 
sionary agencies, let us ponder and pray for its consummation, in 
some mutually acceptable form that will conserve all essential 
equities, during the coming quadrennium. 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS OF MOMENT 


Administratwe and field service economies have had constant 
consideration throughout two quadrenniums. Compared with 
the present programs, of other denominational home missionary 
agencies, the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has actually overdone this 
matter of budget and personnel retrenchments, during the 
depression. For the sake of a more adequate and effective per- 
formance of our tremendous task, we must begin to think in 
terms of reasonable expansions in several typical home mis- 
sionary activities, or forfeit priceless service opportunities that 
may never again knock at the doors of this Board. In view of 
recent inquiries relative to such items, may I once more remind 
all who are interested in facts and figures, that there is a point 
beyond which intended economies become a “penny wise and 
pound foolish” policy. Despite disturbing deficits, and the 
temporary necessity of carrying an exceptional total indebted- 
ness, current national and world crises warn organized Chris- 
tianity of the fateful fact that at no time in human history was 
it more dangerous to soft-pedal imperatives to genuine religious 
progress. At whatever cost in men and money, the church 
of Christ must continue to move forward with a practical pro- 
gram of positive ministries to mankind. ' The extent to which 
we have yielded to the demands of depression psychology, during 
a decade, is apparent from the following data: 
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First. Before the advent of the last ten lean World Service 
years, the organizational set-up of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension embraced five departments and_ five 
bureaus as well as a Joint Committee on Indian Work with a 
full-time director, eleven distinct units, while our functioning 
units now number only six departments and bureaus, nearly a 
50 per cent reduction: 


Formerly Current 

Departments: Departments: 

Church Extension Church Extension 

City Work ‘City Work 

Rural Work Rural Work 

Frontier Work 

Evangelism Bureaus: 

Goodwill Industries 

Bureaus: Negro Work 

Church Architecture Publicity and Promotion 


Goodwill Industries 

Foreign Language Work 

Negro Work 

Publicity and Promotion 

(Joint Committee on 
Indian Work) 


Hight years ago, the Department of Frontier Work was dis- 
continued, with General Conference provision for a Western 
Representative; four years later, the Department of Evangelism 
was displaced by a General Conference Commission on Evangel- 
ism; during this quadrennium, the Board’s Bilingual and 
Indian Activities were transferred to the Departments of City 
and Rural Work, respectively, the Bureau of Church Archi- 
tecture was interdenominationalized, and the Bureau of Pub- 
licity and Promotion now functions as a single organizational 
unit. 

Second. Proportionate reductions in administrative, office 
and field personnel, plus severe salary cuts and similar sacrifices 
on the part of our home missionary superintendents, pastors, and 
special workers of both sexes, wholly or partly supported from 
maintenance funds furnished by this Board, testify to their love 
and loyalty in behalf of the sacred cause of Home Missions. 
Since 1924, our headquarters personnel has been reduced from 
70 to 50 persons. Annual recessions in World Service receipts 
have played havoc with the numerical strength and service 
possibilities of home missionary field workers, among whom the 
discontinuance of scores of trained women and child-life special- 
ists constitute irreparable losses to our rural and urban com- 
munity programs. Reductions of this sort range from 6,041 per- 
sons in 1921 to less than 4,000 in 1928, and 2,531 in 1935 (a 
total of 2,505 specific projects, served by 2,332 pastors, 56 dis- 
trict superintendents, and 143 special workers of whom 100 are 
women). Under similar pressure, other denominations exer- 
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cised greater restraint in the curtailment of their budgets and 
personnel. The accompanying chart is illustrative of our pres- 
ent organizational alignment: 


She General Conference 


THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 
EAND CHURCH EXTENSION 


deseo! 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Z é DEPT. OF 





BUREAU OF | BURTAU OF PUBLICIT 
NEGRO WOR AND PROMOTION 


BUREAV O 
hd : mancce OODWILL INDUSTRIES | acnvities | 
Administrative and Field Force 


President, Bishop BE. G. Richardson, Philadelphia Area 


Executive Secretary, Edward Delor Kohlstedt 
Treasurer, William J. Elliott 
Assistant, H. Conwell Snoke 


Department Superintendents: 
Church Extension, F. W. Mueller 
Associate, H. C. Leonard 
City Work, C. A. Richardson 
Rural Work, M. A. Dawber 


Bureau Directors: 
Negro Work, W. A. C. Hughes 
Goodwill Industries, E. J. Helms 
Publicity and Promotion, J. S. Stowell * 


Field Service Activities: 


Western Representative, Walter Torbet 

Promotional Representative, Ezra M. Cox 

Finance and Debt Division: D. BR. Kendall, E. J. Hammond, 
J. Wesley Oborn, F, Olen Hunt, Virgil Turner. 
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Third. The recorded series of successive reductions in our 
annual administrative budget, under the close scrutiny of as 
efficient and considerate a treasurer as any board could ever hope 
to have, is conclusive evidence of the drastic economies that have 
been applied to every type of financial outlay which is imperative 
to an effective administration of Methodist Home Missions and 
Church Extension. Mere mention of our falling figures on 
administrative expenses, during the past five years, ought ade- 
quately to cover the case for this Board which, in addition to 
the administration of a current annual General Fund of $1,049,- 
469.07 in 1934 and $1,038,604.97 in 1935, was also held respon- 
sible for the safety and satisfactory investment of an $8,443,- 
689.79 Permanent Fund; hence the financial responsibility 
carried by your executive officers now totals nearly $10,000,000, 
with an administrative budget of only $123,950.22 in 1931; 
$109,756.45 in 1932; $92,969.24 in 1933; $89,987.57 in 1934, 
and $88,877.56 in 1935. 

Church extension and maintenance problems, plus financial 
demands arising from debt, drought, dust storm, earthquake, fire 
and hurricane emergencies, as well as periodic contingencies 
which involve the health and happiness of missionary families, 
continue to tax the minds and stir the souls of your administra- 
tive officers, on account of the limitation of World Service funds 
for appropriation purposes. Mainly for this reason, because a 
fragmentary distribution of the amount now available to districts 
and conferences under our former procedure would mean so 
little toward a realization of essential objectives, the present 
plan sets aside a bulk sum each year for church extension, to be 
administered connectionally as cases develop and on their com- 
parative merits, all grant and loan commitments conditioned by 
“Sf and when funds are available.” I ought to add, in this con- 
nection, that the invaluable services of our Finance and Debt 
Raising Division mean much toward the easement of this situa- 
tion. The Save-the-Sanctuary Campaign has literally been a 
life-saver to scores of Methodist Episcopal churches that did not 
deserve to die. 

With respect to maintenance matters, the Conference rather 
than the district has become a basic unit in the appraisal of 
respective maintenance askings, but individual projects are sub- 
jected to the joint scrutiny of Bishops, District Superintendents, 
Conference Boards of Home Missions and Church Extension, 
benefited by the counsel of administrative representatives from 
the office of the general Board. Despite a continuous equaliza- 
tion process, the chief causes that contribute toward our present 
appropriation problems and embarrassments, include: submer- 
gence of missionary motives, by an unprecedented pressure of 
local demands; exhaustion of reserve resources; falling income 
and financial limitations; unmet needs in old and new areas of 
home missionary responsibility; unfortunate comparisons, fre- 
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quently based upon partial information or personal considera- 
tions. 

Current Home Missions appropriation resources are deter- 
mined by our proportionate part of World Service receipts; 
church extension and maintenance commitments are based upon 
financial expectancies, rather than available funds. Following 
careful appraisals of individual board askings in behalf of 
projects and programs, their respective ratios are fixed by the 
World Service Commission. Guarantees to certain boards, plus 
unexpected preferentials, and the exception of disproportionate 
designated gift totals, are bound to create confusion among a 
group of connectional agencies that are engaged in a composite 
benevolence and missionary task, in the performance of which 
each organizational unit has been charged with specific responsi- 
bilities, and assured a definite percentage of World Service 
receipts for that purpose. As a consequence of variations from 
a strictly connectional procedure in this regard, the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension suffered another current 
decrease in its ratio of World Service receipts from all sources: 
the difference between an expected 38 per cent and an actual 
31.74 per cent, excluding the “Save-the-Sanctuary Fund,” 
accounts largely for our present problem. | 

Untapped resources for Home Missions and other World Serv- 
ice agencies, still constitute the most serious financial problem 
confronting Methodism’s missionary and benevolence boards, 
especially the large proportion of non-contributing church mem~ 
bers to either local or World Service budgets. The following 
official statement, from one of our substantial educational center 
churches, with a remarkable achievement record in certain par- 
ticulars, is indicative of a situation that is too painfully preva- 
lent: 


Total:church membershipir wie a. cestreraversv ate creda ciee ie eae 838 
Church budget subscribers, 193; non-contributors............. 645 
World Service subscribers, 23; non-contributors.............. 815 
Non-contributing families to Church budget................... 199 
Non-contributing families to World Service.......:........... 366 


Despite the sacrificial support of our Christian enterprises 
by many missionary-minded men and women of means, to whom 
we owe an everlasting acknowledgment of appreciation, it is an 
erroneous assumption that the bulk of missionary and philan- 
thropic contributions in this country can be traced to reservoirs 
of wealth. A recent book by Robert R. Doane on The Measure- 
ment of American Wealth, claims that: 

“In the prosperous year of 1929, when over two billion dollars came 
from living sources into the treasuries of our churches and other 
benevolent agencies, only 13% per cent was contributed by persons 
with yearly incomes of $25,000 or more. Those with incomes from 


$3,000 to $25,000, gave 18% per:cent of all that was contributed, but 
those with incomes of $3,000 and less gave 68 per cent of the total.” 
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Maintenance appropriation cuts cannot continue, in view of 
our increasing missionary obligations not only to underprivi- 
leged rural and urban communities, with their specific problems 
and needs, but to society as a whole, if Methodism is to perform 
her proportionate part in making America Christian, without 
undermining the superstructure of Home Missions. The eco- 
nomic and social implications of Christianity are inescapable. 
In his latest book, Christ’s Alternatwe to Communism, Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones declares: 

“T am persuaded that the Christian forces of the world will not 
throw themselves behind this movement for the re-making of the 
total order, unless they are sure that it is an integral part of their 
gospel. It must be something not imposed on the gospel as a chang- 
ing social fashion, but the soul of its very soul. Jesus was right 
when he refused to give rules. But if we do not find rules, we do 
find principles—clear intimations and suggestions so definite and 
clear that we can mark out the road for the future. We can see 
quite clearly what his program is. That program is the Kingdom of 
God on earth. In this conception he announced a higher order, 
founded on love, good will, and brotherhood, breaking into and 
transforming and ultimately displacing the lower world order 
founded on greed, selfishness, exploitation, and unbrotherliness.” 


Notwithstanding several periodic reappraisals of Home Mis- 
sions; the successive elimination of projects; and essential 
adaptations to the missionary demands of developing areas of life 
and Christian responsibility, we must cultivate a keener sense of 
individual concern for the financial undergirding of Home Mis- 
sions and World Service, on the part of our entire administrative 
personnel: staff, board, district, and general. May I presume to 
offer three suggestions in this connection, based upon reactions 
from the field: first, instead of majoring in negatives and mag- 
nifying mistakes of the past, of which there are enough to keep 
us all very humble, let us enlarge upon the achievements of 
Home Missions in the matter of actual life enrichment, of which 
there is an accumulation of data that abundantly justifies Meth- 
odism’s total investment of men and money in this field of Chris- 
tian activity; second, would it not help the situation if, instead 
of preaching quite so many sermons, whatever their quality, 
those of us whose duties make possible so many privileged mis- 
sionary contacts, would more frequently capitalize opportunities 
to portray and interpret national and world movements, policies, 
and programs for human betterment, thereby ensuring mission- 
ary visions, plus a sense of personal and collective responsibility 
to many congregations that, according to dependable data, are 
seldom challenged by a missionary message that deals directly 
with actual life situations and needs that should be reckoned 
with by the Christian church; third, while we are absolutely in 
accord with the policy of a connectional procedure in money, 
as well as other matters of moment to Methodism, it must be 
apparent to all concerned that an equitable application of even 
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so desirable a policy as that is inevitably conditioned by a mutual 
agreement to that effect on the part of all our World Service 
agencies. 

However, reports and reactions from the field justify the 
assumption that the financial tide is turning; that World Service 
receipts are bound to increase; that the dawning of a better day 
for Methodism’s benevolence and missionary work is at hand. 
It is heartening to note that, even in flood and drought-stricken 
areas, several Annual Conferences actually recorded gains in 
World Service receipts last fall. There is some real evidence of 
an awakening on the part of many people to an appreciation of 
the privilege and obligation to share with others Christianity’s 
priceless assets; to co-operate more generously in making it pos- 
sible for Home Missions to function effectively in America’s 
underprivileged and unevangelized communities. Despite the 
$60,000 decrease to be reckoned with in determining our main- 
tenance appropriations for 1936, we found a way to avoid another 
reduction in the all too meager support of our self-sacrificing home 
missionaries, whose heroism and consecration compare so favor- 
ably with the rare records of other missionary messengers, past 
and present, here or elsewhere. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH EXTENSION AND DIVISION OF FINANCE 
AND DEBT RAISING 


F. W. Mueller, Superintendent 


In the very nature of the case, this report on Church Exten- 
sion will deal largely with the Sanctuary and the fierce struggle 
that has been raging oftentimes against overwhelming odds, in 
seeking to prevent church edifices from being confiscated. Giv- 
ing the*Sanctuary situation preferentially of my time and serv- 
ice, necessarily some other activities for the department had to 
be temporarily postponed. However, we can report having 
provided 63 projects with modest grants of aid from the Emer- 
gency Fund, ranging usually from $100 to $300, in assisting to 
replace some of the fire- and flood-destroyed churches, but this 
still leaves forty to fifty communities which have lost their 
chapels or mission churches in such disasters, and where Meth- 
odism has the sole or major responsibility, without the help they 
urgently need to re-establish God’s House. 

In the earlier years of the Church Extension Society, consid- 
erable emphasis was given to memorial chapels. A gift of $250 
to $500 constituting a memorial for some deceased member of 
the donor’s family, would develop a mission church, costing from 
$1,200 to $1,800. Under this inspiring challenge, 1,351 me- 
morial churches have been scattered across the country, many of 
them in remotely located communities and some even in appar- 
ently forgotten rural sections where jack rabbits and foxes bid 
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each other farewell. Ten memorial donations were placed the 
last four years. 

The urgency of reconditioning a large number of churches in 
various parts of the field is increasingly demanding attention. 
From one district comes the report that “almost every point has 
a Church Extension need.” Another district superintendent, 
from our western territory, with intense earnestness, appeals for 
help for ten churches, mostly in isolated communities, where the 
one church, like a lonely sentinel, keeps watch by day and by 
night over the religious destinies of its adherents. In pressing 
his claim for attention and aid he writes: “These are my most 
needy places. These must be saved. My heart pulls and my men 
and their families are calling to me. The men are suffering. 
Please, can you not find some way to help these men and their 
churches?” Alaska, Puerto Rico, and most of the districts have 
appealed for assistance in repairing or remodeling chapels and 
churches. This item takes on particular significance because of 
our steadily declining income which has kept Church Extension 
appropriations at such a low level. 

Methodism has always recognized with appreciative concern 
the importance of providing and maintaining a place of worship 
in a community. As early as 1784, the Church had a law mak- 
ing it obligatory to secure contributions for this cause. Preach- 
ers were to insist everyone “not supported by charity” should 
give. If in our day this exception were to be observed, it would 
have excluded in some communities one-half or more of the mem- 
bership from enjoying the privilege of supporting the church and 
its program. The effort of loyally sustaining the Church in these 
days and years of financial strain and stringency has revealed 
and revitalized a spirit of devotion and sacrifice to the things 
of God among our people which is most beautiful to behold and 
elicits the admiration of all who have the capacity to understand 
its deeper meaning. 


BUREAU OF ARCHITECTURE 


We have joined with various other denominations in the 
formation and maintenance of the Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture, which was organized by the Interdenomina- 
tional Committee on Church Building of the Home Missions 
Council and has offices located at 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. Fortunately, the Rev. EH. M. Conover was 
secured as the Director of the Bureau, and is, due to his wide 
experience and technical knowledge of this field of endeavor, 
gradually developing the service possibilities of this organization 
with gratifying and acceptable results to the various constituent 
boards and denominations. We have reason to believe that, to 
the present denominations co-operating, others will be added in 
the near future, thus giving a more equitable distribution to the 
maintenance of the Bureau and perceptibly widening its field of, 
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service and opportunity. We are co-operating with the Interde- 
nominational Bureau in the requests for architectural counsel 
and plans which reach us and have received most satisfying re- 
ports from the churches thus served. The Church Extension 
Department only maintains service contacts with several archi- 
tects to look after the interests of our missionary projects and 
such other items as would naturally be expected from us on the 
basis of the requirements of the Discipline and the action of 
the last General Conference. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


The avalanche of solicitation and appeals to come to the rescue 
of “God’s House” has continued without abatement. At times, 
with telegrams, long-distance calls, special messengers, air-mail, 
and special-delivery. letters, individual and committee visitation 
and office interviews, supplementing our heavy regular daily 
mail, the combined impact seemed like Niagara’s torrents rushing 
the precipice. Each project had an appeal that could not be 
ignored, each applicant insisted his case was most urgent, and 
each intercessor prayed for immediate attention. Mark Twain 
once said, “Everybody talks about the weather but nobody does 
anything about it.” He was wrong; railroads have been doing 
much about it, at least, to the extent of “fixing” the weather 
through their air-conditioning methods. In these recent years, 
Methodist Sanctuary debts have been the subject of wide discus- 
sion, but no one dare say that the church-at-large is not doing 
anything about it. If all could know what has been crowded into 
the day-and-night work of the Church Extension Department 
and the Division of Finance and Debt Raising activities in be- 
half of Sanctuary-rescue work of the past year, it would give 
incontrovertible evidence to everyone “that something is being 
done about it.” 


THD DIVISION OF FINANCE AND DEBT RAISING 


The Division of Finance and Debt Raising has been busy 
answering distress calls from all sections of the field. Beginning 
several years ago in extreme modesty, this exceedingly important 
service-adjunct of the Church Extension Department has ex- 
panded its activities to the extent of contacting with some phase 
of our “Vitalization Program,” last year 319 churches, ranging 
in membership from 150 to 1,600. This service is our best 
answer to the question: “What shall we do about it?” which 
comes to us, either stated in so many words or implied, in the 
hundreds of letters from pastors and committees of debt-ridden - 
churches, One additional worker was placed in the field in recent 
months, made possible through the munificent endowment gift 
of $100,000 from two of God’s noble sanctuary devotees. Sev- 
eral other contributions from interested friends have been added 
to the Fund through which it is our fond and firm hope a suffi- 
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cient foundation may be established to make this remedy, for an 
unprovided current budget or a crushing church property debt, 
available more nearly to the constantly increasing appeals from 
the field. What an alluring opportunity for a real productive 
investment ! 


SAVE-THE-SANOTUARY SPECIAL OFFERING 


The pages of Methodist history, containing the matchless story 
of building and maintaining the Sanctuary, tell us of several 
periods in which economic strain and financial disability seri- 
ously endangered God’s House, but in each instance our much 
vaunted connectionalism came to the rescue. In the last special 
effort in 1907-08 an appeal for $300,000 to prevent auction sales 
of mission churches swept the field. The denominational forces 
answered the call, even if, for the moment, other causes were 
deferred, and rescued the Sanctuary. Surely in this day, when 
more than ever we need these impregnable fortresses to give us 
the sense as well as the reality of security, nothing must be left 
undone which we can do denominationally to safeguard our 
chapels and churches. 

Through the Save-the-Sanctuary Movement and the modest 
Special Offering, many Sanctuaries were rescued from being 
confiscated through foreclosure. The funds thus received were 
administered in accordance with the following policies: 

1. The money is not donated but administered as a loan. 

2. It isto be used as a missionary loan at one per cent interest as 
a stimulating factor in refinancing a critical church property debt. 

3. The proposed aid must be recommended by the Conference 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of the Annual Con- 
ference in which the respective church is located. 

4, The local church raises funds proportionately. 

5. Preference is to be given projects— 

a. In non-competitive fields. 

b. Where Methodism has a distinct responsibility and mission- 
ary opportunity. 

c. Whose creditors urge settlement with generous donation 
offers. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY WORK 


C. A. Richardson, Superintendent 

It is much easier to study the experiences of past generations 
than to prophesy correctly for the future. Yet we must soon be 
aware of the fact that enormous changes are taking place in our 
American population. The National Resources Commission de- 
clares that in 1960 there will be twice as many people living of 
the age of sixty years as is the case now. In other words, we are 
in the process of becoming a nation of old people. There are two 
main reasons for this change. One of them is the better health 
care and health conditions under which we live, the improving 
science of medical care. The other is the steadily declining birth 
rate. Yet another reason is the cessation of immigration, for the 
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stream of newcomers entering this country in the first and 
second decades of this country was made up of youth and early 
middle-aged. 

Sociologically this new situation will have a large influence on 
our life. Any attempt at old-age pensions will have to take 
account of twice the number of aged that are now found in this 
country. The decline in the percentage of children and youth 
should make it easier to care for them and make it possible to 
give them a better education. 

Since these changes are most evident in the urban populations, 
it will mean that leaders of urban church work must begin to 
reshape their activities, as well as to be prepared to provide reli- 
gious ministries in new lines. 


FACING NEW CONDITIONS 


I wish therefore to call your attention to at least two condi- 
tions which urban church workers and leaders will most cer- 
tainly have to face in the next generation, and for which we 
in our part should be exploring for them. First: the solid 
foreign-speaking sections of our cities are steadily being reduced. 
There are several reasons for this: such as the decline in the 
use of the old-country tongue, as the children are American 
born; the better economic situation of the second and third gen- 
erations of immigrant stock, by reason of which there is a con- 
stant moving out to better living conditions; and the regular and 
constant deterioration of residential property, which, im at least 
three decades, passes from a fresh new house to the direst and 
most forlorn slum dwelling. 

Second: the anticipated activity of the urban and national 
slum-clearance planners will most assuredly affect the population 
as regards the ministries of our evangelical churches. Mr. 
Nathan Straus, the Special Housing Commissioner of New 
York City, is reported to have told New York that that city still 
“has buildings built in 1879 which contain more than 250,000 
rooms without windows to the outer air,” and that “1,500,000 
people in that city are forced to live in crime-fostering and 
disease-breeding tenements.” What is true in New York is 
mainly true of other of our great American cities. The reestab- 
lishment of this million and a half of people in suitable housing 
will most certainly present a task and an opportunity for our 
churches. There must be precautionary steps taken to see that 
churches are not zoned out of these developments, and further 
that proper and adequate ministries are provided when the 
opportunities are presented. This will not be done by individual 
churches seeking such locations; but by co-operative connectional 
support for such vital urban projects. 

I believe, therefore, that we must re-emphasize the new com- 
munities and the new groupings of our down-town city popula- 
tions. Twenty years ago we began to give large and worth-while 
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emphasis to the foreign-language peoples. We now must defi- 
nitely turn to the English-speaking children of these people. 
This cannot be done solely with foreign-speaking churches. Just 
as our German and Scandinavian brethren have developed an 
almost complete English-speaking ministry, so the other groups, 
the Italian, Mexican, Japanese, Slovak, Lithuanian, and Portu- 
guese, are fast becoming English-speaking in their ministries. 
This can best be accomplished by that mixture of the languages 
that can serve both young and old, and in every one of these 
groups we have fine illustrations as to how it can be done. 

The children of our foreign-speaking brethren are giving good 
account of themselves today in America. They are in education 
and in government. Angelo Patri, the school teacher of New 
York City, and son of an Italian immigrant, is read by millions 
of people in his syndicated newspaper articles on Child Train- 
ing. In more than one city these men have been elected to the 
office of mayor. 

Those who were present at the last Council of Cities or who 
have read the report of it, Toward a Christian City, will recall 
the excellent work our church is doing in its racial ministries. 
There has been no time when this work was more needed, nor 
when young men educated for a bilingual ministry were more 
needed. We should be making provision to cover this need with 
well-trained consecrated young men. 

In hke manner it is clearly evident that most of our urban 
church workers must give attention to the needs of the peripheral 
communities of the metropolitan areas. For six years we have 
been in a crisis—but the national population has continued to 
grow toward the city. Frequently we are given figures that indi- 
cate the shortage of housing facilities in the United States. 
These figures seem quite appalling, but we know that when the 
new building of homes begins it will be at the circumferences of 
the cities. Even in the period of the past six years there has been 
a steady population movement in that direction. 


METHODISM AND THE CITY 


It has been customary for some to refer to Methodism as 
- unequal to, or unequipped for, the city task. It has been said 
that we are rural by training and by thinking. It is said that 
our ministers are rural born and bred, and the assumption is 
that, therefore, we are unequipped to meet the needs of urban 
populations. To me the assumption is not justified. By the 
same token all churches, all educational institutions, all com- 
mercial and industrial organizations, would be so handicapped. 

To the man of inexperience who first faces a city church from 
training or residence in the country, it may seem that Method- 
ism is not fitted for the task. He himself does not know where 
to begin, and hence thinks the Church is at fault. But if you 
will go to any one of the great American cities today in which 
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our Methodism is at work, you will see an outstanding piece of 
church work being done by “the people called Methodists,” and 
you will find a group, larger or smaller as the case may be, at 
work at the city as a whole. He who undertakes to say that 
Methodism today is not city-minded, or is unable to cope with 
urban needs, is merely emphasizing his own inexperience. Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and other cities be- 
sides—to mention only the larger—each one of these cities gives 
an illustration of what Methodism is doing and can do to cope 
with every type of urban problem. 

Bewildering, amazing, appalling, enticing—here is the city for 
which our Lord has plead. It has strange people whom we do 
not know. There are bad people whom we are sometimes 
tempted to shun although Jesus did not. But there are helpless 
people whom we must serve. We have not solved the problem of 
the city for we have not solved the problem of sin and selfishness. 
But there are devoted men giving their lives in these city tasks, 
and there are men and women in their churches who are living in 
order to save the cities and their peoples. 

It may be a hope, a prophecy, a dream, but please God, some 
day, as a part of the coming of His Kingdom, He shall gather 
the cities to Him as a hen gathers her brood for safety. We press 
on “Toward a Christian City.” 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL WORK 
M. A. Dawber, Superintendent 
The Rural Church 


The rural church continues to be something of a problem, but 
this also carries with it a sense of opportunity. The danger that 
obtains and that has been intensified during the last twenty years 
is that the city churches do not fully appreciate the importance 
of the rural church to the life of the city and the nation. 
Granted that the largest ratio of population is living in cities, 
we must remember that a very large proportion of the city popu- 
lation is Catholic and Jewish. There is also a remarkable in- 
crease in the rural population during the last four years, so that, 
today, we have in the United States, the largest farm population 
in our history. We are concerned here with the rural popula- 
tion as a great Protestant field and religious opportunity The 
strength of American Methodism is in the rural churches. 
Studies made in the foreign field reveal that the great bulk of 
foreign missionaries came out of rural churches, and these, for 
the most part, in the middle and western states. During the last 
four years there has been a weakening of many rural churches. 
This has been due, in some cases, to a lack of interest on the part 
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of official leadership. There are, of course, glorious exceptions 
to this statement, and where the leadership has been alert, well 
informed, and aggressive, the rural churches have held their own 
or gone forward. But it has been exceedingly difficult to main- 
tain the morale of the ministry because of the attitude of some 
official leaders. Many of the outstanding rural pastors became 
discouraged and accepted appointments to city churches. There 
is a feeling abroad that, unfortunately, has too much truth be- 
hind it—that, if a man wants to get anywhere, he must get out 
of the rural church. We have many well-prepared pastors who 
are perfectly willing to invest themselves for a number of years 
in the rural field, but they would like to feel that they were doing 
something worth-while, and, also, that they had the respect and 
the backing of the leaders of the Church while they ministered to 
these needy, difficult, and discouraging parishes. One of the most 
helpful contributions that could be made at this moment would 
be for the leaders to come forward with a ringing declaration of 
their faith in the country churches and their willingness to do all 
they can to encourage and help these pastors to a vital ministry. 


The General Situation 


The general rural situation is one that is challenging the best 
minds of the nation. As never before the political leadership is 
making an effort to grapple with one of the most bafiling prob- 
lems that ever confronted the rural people. During the last ten 
years significant transformations have taken place in the rural 
areas. ‘The changes in economic production, social organization, 
and community development have brought new problems that 
must be solved. The religious life of the people has been seri- 
ously affected by these changes. The Church must, therefore, 
not only take an intelligent interest, but also link itself up with 
those agencies that exist to promote the welfare and advance- 
ment of rural people. 

To legislate in the interest of American farmers is extremely 
difficult because the country is so large and the interests of the 
farmer so diverse. But it would be in the interest of the largest 
group of farmers, and the nation as a whole, to pass laws that 
would help the small unit family farm, discourage tenancy and 
promote home ownership. We should discourage mass produc- 
tion, corporation farming. Large-scale farming encourages ten- 
antry, migrancy, and a landless people. It is practically impos- 
sible to build a community or establish churches among them. 
Home-ownership-farming creates a dependable people, reliable 
and trustworthy citizens. Home-owning farmers are the citizens 
who support schools and churches and elevate the moral and 
spiritual standards of the community in which they reside. The 
church must bear its witness of righteousness on such questions 
which vitally affect the welfare of millions of human beings. 
The Department of Rural Work has been the voice of the Church 
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in this matter. In pulpit, press, and conferences, in summer 
schools, discussion groups, and seminars all over the country, it 
has endeavored to make clear the problems that are involved in 
our rural life, and to lead in those forward movements that 
would promote the best interests of the rural people and the 
nation as a whole. It has been the source also to which the pas- 
tors of rural churches have come for aid and advice upon the 
manifold problems of the country church. It has represented 
the Church in the several national organizations of rural interest 
and in carrying forward such unified programs of rural welfare 
that, from time to time, have been developed. 


Leadership Training 


In spite of many discouragements we have continued the 
training program. During the past four years about 1,500 rural 
pastors have attended the two-week schools, held in colleges of. 
agriculture or theological seminaries in various parts of, the 
country. A similar number have been reached by one-week 
schools or institutes. Modest scholarships have been provided to 
make possible the attendance of these pastors. Without this aid 
from the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, it 
would have been impossible for hundreds of these men to receive 
this inspiration and training. This program must continue in- 
asmuch as every year a new crop of ministers comes into the 
work. With very few exceptions these men are appointed to the 
rural charges. While many of them have received some training 
in theology and the academic subjects, few of them have been 
given any help in the understanding of the problems of rural 
life or the building of a religious ministry to rural people. 

In this training program we have had splendid co-operation 
from the state colleges of agriculture, some of the theological 
seminaries, and also the Board of Education. We are more than 
grateful to all those who have so generously helped in this work, 
but in particular, would express our thanks and acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the agricultural colleges that have made avail- 
able their faculties and equipment, and have expended thousands 
of dollars in providing a program of extension education for 
rural leadership in the special interests of the country church. 
It is a matter of deep regret that more of those who are charged 
with supervisory responsibility have not seen the value and im- 
portance of this contribution of the state colleges. Because of a 
lack of co-operation we may lose much of this service. The ex- 
tension departments of these institutions have also desired to 
co-operate in the building of a constructive program in the town 
and country communities. They have now reached the limit of 
their patience in waiting for the church leaders and organiza- 
tions to join with them. With the recent developments in 
national administration in the realm of rural reconstruction, 
unless the churches quickly take advantage of the opportunity 
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for co-operation that has been offered, the door will be closed 
and the churches left out of the program altogether. In many 
communities this has already happened. 


THE LARGER PARISH 


The rural community has changed. It has moved from the 
small hamlet or village group of some fifty families to the larger 
areas of some three to five hundred families. Other institutions 
have adjusted themselves to this change. The economic, educa- 
tional and social unit now embraces this larger community. For 
the Church to ignore this change and to continue with the old 
unit is to commit suicide. The larger parish offers the most 
hopeful outlet for the rural church to continue its ministry. In 
spite of all the obstacles that have been cited, we must find some 
way to develop larger parishes in the town and country field. 
The Department has not let up in its activities in this regard. 
The quadrennium now closing has been a most difficult time 
to press the adoption of this plan, but we purpose to continue the 
advocacy and the organization of the larger parish wherever we 
get an opportunity. In too many instances we are called upon 
to supplement the salary because the church is limited to an 
area of population and resources too small to provide support 
itself. Such areas are no longer complete communities, but need 
to be linked with adjoining territories to make possible a com- 
munity life and a program of social and religious ministry in 
keeping with the trend of the time. 

Another reason for the failure of some larger parishes and 
special rural projects is the changing superintendency. As a 
rule, it takes six years to get the district superintendent inspired 
and informed to undertake this type of program and to get under 
way. Then he is moved, another man takes his place, and the 
work must begin all over again. Our experience leads us also to 
believe that most superintendents do not want to do what their 
predecessors have done. Many have the idea that to succeed they 
must scrap all the special efforts and outstanding achievements 
with which the former superintendent’s name was associated. 
The larger parish has had an unfortunate experience in this 
regard. The movement cannot succeed unless we can be assured 
of the iriterest and support of the bishops and district superin- 
tendents. 


Salary Adjustments 


One of the most serious barriers to the work of the town and 
country church is the pitifully small salaries for the pastors. 
The Department has been much concerned with this problem and 
has worked with a number of conference commissions in develop- 
ing plans to provide more equitable salaries looking toward a 
definite minimum for conference men. The Church has had 
much to say about injustice and inequality in the economic 
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structure in general, but has failed to deal with it within her 
own institutions. Some of the most glaring injustices and 
inequities obtain within the ministry itself. This has created 
conditions of poverty with all its consequences in the homes of 
the poorly paid pastors. The responsibility to remedy this situa- 
tion lies heavy upon us. We are not pleading for equality. Under 
the varying conditions of our work with its multiplicity of situa- 
tions there can be no such thing as a flat equality. But equity 
there must be. A ministry based upon such conditions of salary 
range that now obtain in our Church is impotent to deal with 
the problems of modern society. 


The American Indian 


The American Indian is the oldest mission group in the mis- 
sionary program. During the quadrennium we have celebrated 
the centennial of Jason Lee’s missionary journey to the Indians 
of the Oregon country. We would do well to remember that, in 
a very real sense, missions to the Indians date back to John Wes- 
ley, whose coming to America was motivated by a deep concern 
for the welfare of the Indians and a desire to preach the gospel 
to them. Methodism was a pioneer in missions to American 
Indians. 

The Indian group is one of the smallest, numbering some 
330,000. Mission boards have spent more per capita on Indians 
than upon most other groups. There is probably no group in 
which the problems of race, religion, education, economic and 
social life are more difficult, calling for special understanding 
and technique. The problem is to develop a leadership and pro- 
gram more in harmony with the background and psychology, the 
interest and abilities of the present-day Indian. This we have 
tried to recognize, and during the last four years have made 
many adjustments in this direction. We have advocated, and 
still press, the importance of a united approach of the Protestant 
home mission boards in work among Indians. The independent 
denominations’ program is under severe indictment by leading 
Indians. We have sought every opportunity to have our work 
considered as part of a larger interdenominational program. We 
are on record in the Home Missions Council to this end and 
stand ready at any time to join with the other denominations to 
achieve this purpose. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The country church is just beginning to feel the real impetus 
of the educational, political, economic and social change which 
is nation-wide. It is the last of the several institutions to face 
the adjustments that are necessary. There are reasons for this. 
The Church is a voluntary institution and cannot move as 
rapidly as other institutions that are supported by taxes and the 
power of compulsion. The Church is the creature of local inter- 
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est, of prejudice, of tradition and sentiment. We must needs 
be patient, but we must also press forward with all possible 
et consistent with support and willingness of the people to 
ollow. 

The country communities are in greater need of the Church 
and its ministry than ever before. The rural people are con- 
fronted with uncertainty, insecurity and a confusion of purpose. 
The Church must be strong and its ministry intelligent, coura- 
geous and self-sacrificing in order to command respect, confi- 
dence, and leadership. We need fewer churches but better ones; 
less ministers but real ones. A strategy for the country church 
must include the following considerations: 


1. More consolidation of churches and charges, making possible 
stronger units of work with larger membership, and better finan- 
cial support. 

2. An appreciation by the church-at-large of the inherent worth of 
the country church and the importance of the work of the country 
pastor. The rural ministry needs more than anything else appre- 
ciation and encouragement. 

38. Some plan must be worked out to provide the rural minister with 
more opportunities for continuing education, more contacts with 
his fellow ministers, better facilities for reading and study. 

4. It should be possible for men who have served faithfully and 
successfully the rural church to receive promotion and appoint- 
ment to administrative office without having to turn their backs 
upon the rural ministry. In a church so largely rural as ours, 
rural experience should count for something. 

5. The rural community is still the seed bed of the population and 
of the city church. We must continue and enlarge the program of 
children’s and young people’s work. The church school and Ep- 
worth Leagues are important interests in the rural church. There 
should be a special worker on the district if possible, but at least 
in the conference, giving full time to these activities having 
special regard for the rural situations. 

6. Some way must be found to reach the unchurched rural com- 
munities. The tragedy of competition is its counterpart: neg- 
lected rural sections that are churchless and godless. These are 
purely missionary in character and may be found in every state 
in the union, particularly in the states where we have the largest 
number of competitive churches. 

7. There are new rural-urban communities that are developing. 
These are to be found around large cities such as Chicago, Saint 
Louis, Philadelphia, New York, and on the Pacific Coast. They 
call for special study and planning and also for financial aid to 
get the church on its feet. It is important that we work for an 
assignment of territory in these new centers and thus avoid the 
mistakes of yesterday in competition. But once these are as- 
signed to us we should provide enough aid to do something that 
will justify our acceptance of the responsibility. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


Founder and Director, E. J. Helms 
The primary purpose of Goodwill Industries is to help physi- 
cally, mentally, socially and vocationally handicapped people to 
realize the highest physical, intellectual, vocational, cultural, 
moral, spiritual and social usefulness they are capable of attain- 
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ing. In the carrying out of this purpose the Goodwill Industries 
naturally touches people in four general fields: 


A. Those who are provided with employment, training, and re- 
habilitation within the Goodwill Industries and the prospective 
applicants for such services. To these the Goodwill Industries offers 
employment, vocational guidance, training, and adjustment; social 
service and counsel in the attention to health, domestic and other 
similar problems; the development of their cultural, spiritual and 
social life so as to help them through personal counsel and group 
activities to realize the more abundant life of which the Master 
spoke and which we covet for all people. The people to be consid- 
ered for this type of service are divided into three groups: (1) 
those who are mobile and can make their way to and from the Good- 
will Industries unassisted; (2) those who are physically handi- 
capped but who can, with transportation provided, work in the Good- 
will workrooms; (3) those who are so seriously disabled that work 
must be taken to them in their homes. 

B. The people in the second general field of Goodwill service are 
the customers in Goodwill stores. Here it is our responsibility not 
only to sell merchandise at prices fair both to them and the Goodwill 
workers, but also to help Goodwill customers to secure the greatest 
value for the dollars they have to spend and the materials available. 
This, of course, is possible through store service, educational classes, 
and personal service. The Goodwill Industries do have a further 
responsibility to Goodwill customers, as with every other person in 
contact with the organization; namely, to help them to realize the 
more abundant life. This would be made possible through personal 
service and group activities similar to those suggested for Goodwill 
workers. 

C. The people in the third general field of Goodwill service are 
the residents of the communities around Goodwill centers. It has 
long been an accepted fact that the Goodwill Industries, as mission- 
ary organizations, should endeavor to meet unmet religious and 
social service needs of the communities in which they are located. 
This service is likewise made possible largely through personal 
counsel and group activities similar to those suggested for Goodwill 
workers and customers. 

D. There is a fourth field in which Goodwill Industries has a real 
opportunity for service. The people in this field are those who are 
making possible the work of the organization through contributions 
of money, material, and service. The Goodwill Industries should give 
especial attention to the development of the contribution of personal 
service, in order that through this the philosophy and ideals of the 
Industries may more thoroughly find their way into the general life 
of the community. 


NEGRO WORK AND RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Director W. A. C. Hughes 


In a pamphlet prepared by the late Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell, 
we found the following: 

“When 1846 found a divided Methodism in America, of the 447,961 
who composed the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 118,904 were 
Negroes, nearly all of them slaves. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 


with a membership of 644,558, had a Negro membership of 30,516, 
of which 20,000 were slaves.” 


This Negro membership was chiefly located in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Missionary 
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work with the Negro from 1846 until the Civil War was largely 
confined to the area which now makes up the Delaware and 
Washington Conferences. These Conferences have a combined 
membership of 67,000. 

The Civil War and the emancipation of the slaves made the 
Southland a very fertile missionary field and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church literally plunged into the task of educating 
and Christianizing a race. 

Our mission board, and later the Freedmen’s Aid Society and 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society (organized by Methodist 
women for the purpose of leading their colored sisters in the fine 
art of making homes) built churches, schools, colleges, and 
homes which are the American white man’s finest and most gen- 
erally helpful service to a race that was in a maze of confusion. 
The fine personalities sent by these agencies brought to the 
Negro a love and respect for learning. They outlined a program 
of intellectual improvement based on the best concepts of white 
civilization, and their continued presence among us gave us liv- 
ing examples of genuine Christian culture. To this the Negro 
answers back with: 

A Methodist Episcopal Church membership which has grown from 
30,516 to 321,000, a proportionate increase larger than the entire 
church has had during the same period. 

A church property with a total valuation of $20,248,219. 

A ministry that is regarded as among the foremost in qualifications 
for leadership among the colored people in America. 


A service to world-wide Methodism, represented in their mission- 
ary offerings, which has consistently led the entire denomination. 


No other race has achieved so much with as little help from 
without. No other element of our population has risen to such 
heights with so many handicaps. 


A Glimpse at the Negroes’ Economic Status 


One of the gravest problems that confronts the nation today is 
that of relief. In spite of a bold period of experimentation mil- 
lions of citizens are on the relief rolls. In October, 1933, 2,117,- 
000 Negroes were in families receiving relief in the United States. 
These represented 17.8 per cent of the total Negro population as 
of the 1930 census. In January, 1935, after two years of recov- 
ery measures, 3,500,000 Negroes were in families receiving relief, 
or 29 per cent of our 1930 Negro population. 

The unemployment census made by the Government in 1933 
revealed additional facts on the extent of the problem. An 
analysis of 23 states, each of which had a Negro population of 
100,000 or more in 1930, brings to light some interesting con- 
trasts. Ten of these states showed a disproportion of Negroes to 
whites in urban areas equal to, or greater than, the average for 
the country, the greatest disproportion occurring in Missouri, 
New Jersey and Ohio, each with approximately four times as 
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great a percentage of Negroes as whites on relief. In none of 
these 23 states was there a greater proportion of urban whites 
than of urban Negroes on the relief rolls. In New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, and New Jersey there were three or four times as great a 
percentage of Negroes as whites on relief in rural areas, and in 
Pennsylvania and Michigan twice as many. 


The Church and the Present Crisis 


It is no small challenge which meets the church when con- 
fronted with grave social and economic problems. Is the church 
to play the role—“Hear nothing—see nothing—speak nothing” 
—when these problems confront it, or will it go forth bravely 
into the struggle for the more abundant life for all people? 

Most of these social and economic problems are not racial, 
because bacteria and various forms of social disorganization are, 
in the last analysis, no respecter of persons. They are com- 
munity problems which must be solved through mutual resources. 

The problems of the Negro churches seem overwhelming in 
these fields but one does not need a microscope to discover that 
they have their counterparts in the churches of all other groups. 


RURAL LIFE 


As a whole, our outlook in rural America is not so hopeful 
as it was ten years ago. There seems to be no plan anywhere for 
a constructive and permanent program of service to our rural 
people who are three fourths of our Negro population. Denied 
the right of franchise, they have no participation in government. 
Their schools are of short terms. Their teachers are poorly pre- 
pared and their farms are worn thin. There is little market for 
what they produce and the agencies set in motion by the Federal 
Government have little effect upon our people, largely because 
their interests are administered by local leaders who are usually 
prejudiced. Even the Agricultural and Mechanical College, the 
State School for Negroes, has a very small proportion of its 
student body from the open country sections of the state. The 
country youth cannot secure funds for his education. The ten- 
dency among young people, especially if they have city contacts, 
is to leave the country and do their suffering in the cities, where 
there is a better chance socially, and, perhaps, economically. 

To meet the needs of these people we have consistently pro- 
moted our Rural Pastors’ Schools with a hope of reaching our 
country people with a program that will: 

1. Improve the type of church program. 

2. Improve their home and living conditions. 


3. Improve social conditions so that the young people will find 
these country places interesting and worth living in. 


We have done our best service of the quadrennium in our 
Summer Schools for Pastors. The schools are entirely different 
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from the Conference Course of Study groups. We bring together 
pastors in active charge of churches and confine our study to 
problems growing out of conditions in the general area from 
which these pastors come. We enlist teachers and lecturers from 
state and Federal agencies, for it must not be forgotten that the 
Negro church is the main channel (almost entirely so in rural 
life) for the distribution of information to the race. To these 
schools we bring instruction in health by state agents, teachers 
in the field of home economics, farm demonstration agents and 
social workers These make up our faculties. Classes in preach- 
ing and pastoral care, church administration, and youth and the 
church are taught by professors from Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Morgan College, and members of the staff of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

During the summer of 1935 we had an enrollment of 480 pas- 
tors. For the quadrennium we conducted 45 institutes in 12 
college centers, graded so as to cover ten days of actual classroom 
work each year. 

For the four years now ending we had a total enrollment of 
1,990 ministers and an average of 495 each year. 


LATIN AMERICAN MISSION AND MIGRANT WORK 


Superintendent Vernon M. McCombs 

The return of many Mexicans to their Fatherland has made 
great inroads into our membership. It is a new dispersion. In- 
spiring letters come from all parts of the Republic to the south, 
telling of productive Protestant centers, and many cases of or- 
ganized Sunday schools, the fruitage of these new contacts. One 
must also remember that thousands of Mexican people in the 
United States have been in utter economic distress. Racial dis- 
criminations have been cruel and criminal, but have resulted in 
an organized quickening of sympathetic interest among friends 
of our Mexican work; also, in an enforced movement toward 
citizenship. 

Vital statistics for the quadrennium, gleaned from the work- 
ers’ monthly reports: 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT 


3,902 conversions; 1,704 baptisms; 390,756 contacts with Latin 
Americans; 237 sent to Christian schools; 38,920 letters written; 
275 weddings; 5,863 Bibles and 258,139 tracts sent out as “silent 
missionaries’; 87,988 “‘helped to help themselves”; $9,330 given 
to benevolences; $16,750 raised for self support; $65,700 total 
giving; 3,373 total full members; 1,076 preparatory members; 
6,314 members of all kinds; 6,035 pupils in 75 Sunday schools; 
1,940 in the Epworth Leagues; 464 in the Brotherhoods; 685 in 
the Ladies’ Aids; 7,263 adherents; 32 local preachers; 279 volun- 
teer workers; 75 regular workers; 108 preaching places; 982,411 
miles traveled during the quadrennium; 286 tithers; and 131 


taking the church papers. 
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CoMPARATIVE RECORD 
1912 1922 1932 1934 1935 


Members of all classes... . 1138 1,535 4,096 5,576 6,314 
otaligivine ween $130 $4,603 $17,047 $14,569 $18,785 
Sunday-school members. . 123 — 1,981 4,945 6,077 6,035 
Attendances at services 

curing syeat.ciss =e 2,400 93,336 301,283 411,710 446,245 
Charpestia: Saw oate eke 3 21 45 47 47 
Ordained men.... ....- 5 14 32 36 35 
Different Latin Americans 

réachedinn. S.-. 2s See 300 18,945 96,583 126,139 104,008 
Folk helped to help them- 

Selves: ee cauneecgen eon 60. 5,725 31,375 32,159 87,988 
Converts; rigs 20. 48 540 1,015 934 841 


UTAH AND NEW MEXICO 


W. E. Blackstock and Francis L. Geyer, Superintendents 


Our Utah and New Mexico Missions have new superintend- 
ents, appointed a short time ago, in the persons of W. EH. Black- 
stock and Francis L. Geyer, respectively. Both leaders are tak- 
ing their significant responsibilities with the utmost sincerity 
and seriousness, determined to give a good account of their stew- 
ardship in fields of activity that call for unusual sacrifices on 
their part, as well as the part of their pastors, who have heroi- 
cally clung to their tasks, notwithstanding the exceptional priva- 
tions endured by them and their families, on account of business 
stagnation and depleted resources that forced reductions of even 
meager pastoral support and, in many instances, caused actual 
physical distress in parsonage homes. 

Future Protestant work among Mormons is a question that 
needs to be faced with frankness and determination by American 
mission boards, who must be willing to modify objectives, in 
order to justify their activities. The idea that the Mormon 
Church would vanish as Protestant missionary programs devel- 
oped, has not materialized. Mormonism, while not a decisive 
spiritualizing force, has had amazing success in its institutional 
expansion. In the intermountain states, it is still spreading 
rapidly, consolidating institutional gains. Gentile churches can 
render an increasingly worth-while contribution toward the en- 
richment of spiritual character within the Mormon Church. 
However, to accomplish this laudable purpose, a more unified 
and co-operative service is imperative. Home Mission boards 
are working toward this end, and the outlook is encouraging. 

New Mexico is a pioneer missionary field, characterized by as 
primitive environments, in many particulars, as the work of early 
Methodism in America. In this territory, with its primitive con- 
ditions and racial mixtures, mainly of Mexican descent, the de- 
mand for a forward movement is imperative. Methodism must 
take to heart this tremendous task of evangelization in New 
Mexico, 
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METHODIST MOUNTAIN MISSIONS 


J. 8. Burnett, Superintendent, and Hiram M. Frakes, Associate 


Seventeen years of productive service in the Smoky Mountain 
Mission under the able leadership of Dr. J. S. Burnett, and a 
decade of similar service in the Kentucky Mountain Mission, 
under the vigorous leadership of the Rev. Hiram Frakes, have 
been crowned with results that abundantly justify Methodism’s 
missionary investments of men and money in these rural regions 
and pocketed mountain villages, evidenced by a multiplicity of 
convincing exhibits, many of which have been, published in 
Advocate articles and previous reports. 

America’s Southern Highlands, clustered with isolated com- 
munities that are almost inaccessible to one another on account 
of forbidding mountain ranges and a woeful lack of transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, cover an area 600 miles north 
and south by 200 miles east and west, embracing West Virginia, 
southwestern Virginia, eastern Kentucky, western North Caro- 
lina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia and northern Alabama. 
While Federal census figures indicate a total population of 
6,000,000, citing a number of modern industrial and city cen- 
ters, at least 3,000,000 of these “Pocketed Americans” are “ultra 
rural,” according to President Emeritus Frost of Berea College. 
Direct descendants from colonials of British, Dutch and German 
extraction, faithful to the primitive customs and social ideals 
of their forefathers, these mountain men are the lineal offspring 
from American pioneer settlers 

Our Pittman Center Circuit activities have enriched the life 
of twenty mountain pocket communities during the past decade, 
rendering an invaluable basic service that has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of 6 accredited high schools with a total enrollment 
of about 500, with 2,000 youngsters now numbered in the county 
grade school group. While Home Missions has not been charged 
with specific responsibilities in the field of secular education, we 
do endeavor in exceptional opportunities to supplement state 
school service in underprivileged parts of the United States with 
an adequate program of religious nurture and spiritual ministry 
to child life, a very vital phase of Methodism’s home missionary 
task. Our constant objective, of course, is to develop self-sup- 
porting Christian churches that will eventually co-operate in 
similar services to other missionary communities. 

Henderson and Kingdom Come Settlement projects, in the 
Kentucky area of our Methodist Mountain Missions, continue to 
show fine progress. From Hiram M. Frake’s September 28, 
1935, communication, we quote: 

“We are closing our tenth year. On October 5, 1925, I preached 
my first sermon to these people at a gathering in a mountain cabin. 
That fall we opened with a community center in a log building that 


had been used as a barn. We began our school in a clapboard, 
crudely built, one-room shanty, with one volunteer teacher and 13 
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students. As we approach the closing of our tenth year we have 185 
in school, seven teachers and an accredited four-year high school, 
have graduated 13 students, two of whom are teaching in our Settle- 
ment. From the log barn beginning we now have buildings and 
properties to the value of $75,000 and a total of 13 workers on the 
staff. 

“A community nurse has been added ‘to our staff. She is not only 
taking care of the ills of our community, but is conducting a health 
education program for the adults and teaching Red Cross classes in 
the school. More than ever before the mountain people are beginning 
to realize the many advantages we are offering them. There are 
more than 3,000 people within a radius of six miles looking to us 
for help and inspiration.” 


Additional achievements that might be mentioned include: 
home and community environment transformations, mental and 
spiritual life enrichment exhibits, soil utilization achievements, 
social progress, the development of a constructive local leadership 
personnel, and life investment opportunities that would other- 
wise have barred the children of these descendants from Amer- 
ica’s purest original stock. 


OUR ORIENTAL MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


America for Christ 1s the primary purpose, but Christ for the 
world is the ultimate objective of both Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. While it would be entirely possible to multiply convinc- 
ing arguments and exhibits in support of this contention, obtain- 
able from official missionary records, several illustrations will 
suffice, by way of reminders: 


1. China. Canton’s Independent Chinese Methodist Church, with 
its series of outposts in contiguous territory, to which Chinese home 
missionaries are now sent by that church, is the daughter of our San 
Francisco Mission, sponsored by the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension. 

2. Japan. Japan Methodism is indebted to the fruitage of Home 
Missions for approximately one third of her Methodist ministerial 
personnel, and her great Bishop Akazawa, who once went to Hono- 
lulu as a Japanese liquor agent and was converted there, is a product 
of Home Missions. 

3. Europe. Bishop John L. Nuelsen of Zurich, Switzerland, whose 
Christian statesmanship has won the plaudits of two continents, was 
won to Christ in a modest mission near Cincinnati, Ohio, while half 
a dozen preachers in Scandinavian pulpits today were converted in ° 
our San Pedro, California, Seamen’s Mission. 

4. Italy. Italian and bilingual missions in America have made and 
continue to make vital contributions toward life enrichment and the 
expansion of the kingdom of God in the native lands of their emi- 
grating adherents, who are returning to many parts of the world in 
increasing numbers. 

5. Mexico and South America. Individuals and families in large 
numbers, spiritually awakened as a result of their contacts with our 
Latin-American, Mexican, Puerto Rican and Spanish-speaking mis- 
sions in various parts of the United States, have gone back to their 
fatherlands to spread our evangelical faith, a number of them to 
full-time Christian service. 
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PACIFIC JAPANESE MISSION 


Superintendent Frank Herron Smith 


With a practical program, featured by evangelistic endeavor, 
self-support, adequate housing, constructive citizenship, and 
racial good will, the statesmanship and international concern of 
this devoted servant of the church of Christ registers results that 
gladden thoughtful churchmen. Listen to his story of activities 
and achievements: 

“Our 1935 Annual Conference, held at Los Angeles under the presi- 
dency of Bishop J. R. Magee, was our 36th and easily the best 
in the series. In the nine years of the present administration our 
total church membership has more than doubled, having advanced 
from 2272 to 4527 and our full members from 1280 to 3325. We 
have added twenty workers to our roll, all of them young, well 
prepared and usually able to speak both English and Japanese. In 
any case we will not accept a worker who cannot speak English well. 
Several of the older ministers have returned to Japan and, in addi- 
tion to the three employed officials of the Japan Methodist Church, 
the pastors of almost all the larger churches are men whom we 
have sent back. Our former workers are now pastors at Sapporo, 
Ginza and Central, Tokyo, Fukuoka, Seoul, Dairen and Hirano, and 
three or four are District Superintendents. Mr. Matsuoka, our 
famous layman, has been made the president of the South Manchu- 
rian Railway. If you go as a tourist and land at Yokohama, the 
chances are that your baggage will be inspected by Hisao Nakayama 
from Berkeley and you will wonder where he learned his American 
English. 

“The most important phase of our work is that which centers about 
the church schools. Our total enrollment advanced from 4708 to 
4921, largely because of a well managed drive at Brawley and be- 
cause Pastors So, Uemura and Machida pushed out and organized sev- 
eral branch schools.” 


Chinese and Filipino missionary work in this country, fostered 
by the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, is now 
the direct administrative responsibility of the regular Annual 
Conference District Superintendents, within the bounds of whose 
respective districts such projects are located. Bishop James C. 
Baker and his lieutenants welcome the hearty co-operation of 
Dr. Walter Torbet, our efficient Western Representative, who 
renders a similar service to our Alaska Mission, in response to 
the request of Bishop Titus Lowe. However, I am in accord 
with their joint conviction that the interests of our work would 
be best served by an enabling act from the next General Con- 
ference, setting the Territory of Alaska off as a separate mission, 
under the direct supervision of a Pastor-Superintendent, located 
at some strategic center, like Seward, where so many of our 
missionary interests in the far North converge. 


THE PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 
This mission includes all our Chinese and Filipino work west 
of the Mississippi River. There are about 75,000 Chinese and 
60,000 Filipinos in the United States. Forty-one per cent of the 
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Chinese are American born, and more than 90 per cent of the 
Filipinos are men. We have Chinese Missions in Mexicali, Pasa- 
dena, Los Angeles, San Jose, Stockton, Sacramento, Oakland, 
and San Francisco. 

We are in a transitional period in our Chinese work. The 
American-born and educated Chinese must have our attention. 
There are about 1,200 Chinese students in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Our Chinese language schools, church schools, Ep- 
worth Leagues, and youth conferences are of supreme importance. 
The programs for our Chinese churches must stress stewardship, 
education, social life, and evangelism as objectives; and our 
leaders must be thoroughly trained, spiritually minded, Christ- 
like men. At present, there is only one of the older generation 
of Chinese preachers still effective in our Mission. Our pulpits 
are being filled with the younger generation of Chinese, educated 
in our schools, colleges, and universities. We are seeking the 
very best students on the coast; and, as we place them in charge 
of our churches, we notice a new day in church life. 


FILIPINO WORK 


“The Policy of Methodism im Filipino work on the coast, has 
been to organize the Filipinos into Fellowships, non-denomina- 
tional in character, but sponsored by some denomination or 
church. Emphasis is placed on character and loyalty to Christ, 
rather than in creedal statements and denominational differ- 
ences. By this method, Filipinos representing different de- 
nominations can fellowship together in mutual helpfulness. 
Methodism has a total membership in the Philippine 
Islands Conference of 84,339. Many of the Filipinos here in 
America were connected in some way with our churches in the 
Islands; and they naturally look to us for leadership. We sponsor 
Fellowships in Seattle, San Francisco, Oakland, Vacaville, Fair- 
field, Modesto, Stockton, Fresno, and Santa Maria. The Fili- 
pinos in our Fellowships are of a high standard both morally and 
intellectually. We have many college students, and quite a 
number of college and university graduates. 

“Two outstanding developments of this quadrennium: 

(1) The adoption of a Constitution for the government of the 
Annual Conference of Filipino Fellowships of all denomina- 
tions. This Conference is now a delegated body in which 
certain denominational leaders are ex-officio members. 

(2) The establishing of Filipino Christian Fellowship Homes in 
San Francisco and Stockton, where lonely men can find a home 
atmosphere. 


“The coming of the Filipinos to America has been of such 
recent date, that many people fail to know that they are really 
here. The Centenary Survey was made before their arrival. A 
new survey will surely recognize their presence. There are no 
indications that the Filipinos will return in great numbers to the 
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Islands. Many of them are here to stay. For no other group in 
our midst have the various denominations done so little.” . 


ALASKA 


Home Mission projects in Alaska, sponsored by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension and the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, who work well together there as elsewhere 
in continental United States and her distant territories, include: 

Churches at Juneau, Ketchikan, Seward, Seldovia, Unalaska, 
Nome and Hyder, the last two being federated churches with 
the Congregational Church and the United Church of ‘Canada, 
respective-y. 

Hospitals at Nome and Seward, where the Jesse Lee Home is 
also located. 

Our missionary work in Alaska reaches from Ketchikan to 
Nome; covers the Kenai Peninsula, and trails along the Alaska 
Peninsula, to the Shumagin and Aleutian Islands, and on into 
Bristol Bay, an area in which we minister to Eskimos, Aleuts, 
whites and racial mixtures .of sundry sorts. 

Methodism’s most vital centers in Alaska are Ketchikan, a 
busy town; Juneau, the capital city, where our work is evidenc- 
ing new life; Seward, centrally located and a place of great 
possibilities; Nome, our farthest north point, now rising from 
the ashes of a recent destructive fire; Cook Inlet, Shumagin 
Islands, Unalaska, and Bristol Bay parishes, part of a vast area 
of peopled islands, allocated to Methodism by the Home Missions 
Council, and to whom we furnish their only vital religious 
ministries. We now have twenty-five Sunday schools in action, 
quite a number of them three or four hundred miles from any 
Protestant minister. Our sturdy mission boat plies these waters 
southwest of Seldovia during the summer months, bringing cheer 
and spiritual solace to hundreds of hearts that long for some- 
thing more in life than a mere existence. 


HAWAII MISSION 
Dr. William H. Fry’s Quadrennial Review 


“The past four years have not been easy years. In fact, the 
past twenty-two years have few easy spots. When the history of 
the Hawaii Mission is.rewritten, it will be shown that it presents 
more difficult tasks and more critical problems than any bit of 
work within the whole scope of Methodism. Successful handling 
of this task has been made possible only through the increasing 
interest and continued financial support of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. This, together with continued 
administration on the local field, has made it possible to lay 
foundations, and to plan programs that would win both admira- 
tion and respect from our contemporaries and visiting friends. 
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Young People’s Work 


“There is no lack of moral or social idealism among our young 
people, but a growing impatience with some concepts of religion 
which are traditionally dear to an older generation. ‘The chang- 
ing views and outlook of the younger generation must be reck- 
oned with. There must be an offering, both in money and lives, 
on the part of these young people in all the future plans of this 
Mission. Many of our churches, such as Hilo Korean, Lahaina 
Japanese, Harris Memorial, Honolulu; Korean Church, Hono- 
lulu, and others, furnish a wholesome example of what can be 
done if our young people are given an opportunity for self- 
expression and responsibility. No one could come in contact 
with the Sunday schools under the care of Brother Goto, where - 
groups ranging in numbers of 400 at Kahalulu, 600 at Kailua, 
and %00 at Kaneohe, are gathered for Christmas exercises, with- 
out a serious sense of our sacred responsibility and unusual op- 
portunity. The pews of these churches were removed so that 
people might sit sardine fashion on the floor and even then, 
scores were unable to gain admission. 

“Our immigration laws will convince anyone that the future 
of Christian work in Hawaii is with the American born; there is 
no adult immigration from the Orient. The social and intel- 
lectual breach between the young people of American birth and 
their Oriental parents furnishes food for serious thought. All 
about us are multitudes of children, born of parents from the 
lowliest walks of life, who, before coming to America were of the 
coolie class, with no education or social standing. Their Hawaii- 
born offspring, not wishing to imitate the drudgery of their par- 
ents, studied hard and climbed rapidly. Armed with an Ameri- 
can education and versed in American customs, they look down 
upon their less fortunate parents, and in many cases refuse to 
obey or be led by them. This unfortunate condition is only a 
beginning of what will be in the next seven to ten years. On the 
other hand, our young people find themselves torn between old 
customs and pieties and the shifting moral standards of a mod- 
ern world. Our pastors must have preparation equal to the best 
standards of ministerial training anywhere. Otherwise they can- 
not hold a place of leadership with these young Americans of 
Oriental parentage. Five days each week of the school year, 
they are under instructors who are/ authorities in their own line. 
With their special knowledge of the subject in hand, they easily 
win the respect and admiration of the student who is all too apt to 
make comparisons between the teacher and the preacher when 
he comes to church Sunday morning. We must lead the way to 
the deeper, truer meanings of life. It is not an easy task, but 
it is a holy one. 


Building and Equipment 
“Tt is a matter of great relief to have reached the end of 
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church building, at least for the present. The church at Lahaina, 
Maui, was dedicated March 17, 1935. Its cost approximated 
$8,015, and is a real achievement during this period of depres- 
sion. This is the last of twenty-five churches erected in our Mis- 
sion during my term of office. In addition to the churches must 
be added nine parsonages and three parish houses. The costs of 
the parish houses were $13,000, $16,000, and $25,000 apiece. I 
am glad that I could live to see the day when all our pastors have 
comfortable buildings into which they may invite their people 
for worship. We are in great need of a Sunday school and social 
hall at Kaneohe, where Goto’s young people have outgrown their 
church building; of parsonages at Kailua and Wahaiawa; and a 
residence for the missionary-in-charge on Maui. 

“Our building enterprise marks two distinct cycles. The first 
one followed closely our great centenary program when the 
major portion of the building funds came direct from the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension. Their contribution 
made possible our three important racial churches in Honolulu. 
This great organization, with headquarters in Philadelphia, lifted 
us over the threshold into a doorway which opened a possibility of 
large developments. The second cycle marks the completion of 
a group of smaller rural churches for which the major portion 
of the funds was raised locally. We always have been, and must 
ever remain, the offspring of our parent Board in Philadelphia. 


_ Geographical Significance 


“Hawaii affords a center from which Christianity and democ- 
racy are carried to the Orient. Whatever is planted here soon 
spreads to the Orient and the islands of this vast Pacific area. 
This is the nerve-center of the Pacific, a place of supreme advan- 
tage to Christianity. It will be the scene of the next great 
drama in the world’s progress. It is important that we repeat 
the question now, asked ten years ago—namely, ‘What shall be 
the nature of the development of the Pacific in the coming years? 
Will the development be peaceful or militaristic, Oriental or 
Occidental, or shall it be a mixture of both?’ No question is of 
greater importance to the Pacific than the domination of spirit- 
ual and moral ideals for the people touching her waterways. 
The establishing of Christian ideals will mean the opening of 
this center of development to peace, to liberty and friendly co- 
operation between nations. A Pacific without Christianity will 
mean a stage set for conflict, the play of selfish national ambi- 
tions, and the exploiting of a weaker people. Upon Christian 
influence will depend the character of its political development. 
These are old-time prophecies, but their fulfillment seems near 
at hand. Look about us and what do we see. Distrust, uneasi- 
ness, suspicion on every hand. The discussion of larger navies 
and armed air forces and the fact that every mechanical develop- 
ment or new invention is measured by its capacity to destroy 
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human life, all show the necessity of seeking solutions of human 
difficulties by the Christ method: ‘Love your neighbor.’ We 
somehow feel, where real desire is, there will not be lacking the 
wisdom to find a way. John R. Mott, speaking in Honolulu, 
said: ‘This is the greatest single strategic spot in all the world 
where so many young people of various races are growing to- 
gether.’ 


General Toprc 


“We have five churches that are self-supporting; that is, they 
receive no money from the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, but it is going to be difficult for one of them to con- 
tinue its present financial program. The effect of part-time em- 
ployment and small wages is plainly seen in the report of the 
church treasurer. One bright spot in the work of this quadren- 
nium has been the contribution made by volunteer workers. Nine 
persons have given generously of their time. Most of them have 
been responsible for rural Sunday schools where excellent service 
has been rendered, which made it possible to hold these com- 
munity churches together during these days of financial depres- 
sion. Our pastors on plantations and in rural sections labor in 
difficult fields. For the most part they have a hard time. The 
cost of living is increasing rapidly; pay cuts in other employ- 
ments have been restored. How some of our men support their 
large families is a marvel. No man has uttered a word of com- 
plaint. 

“The problems we are solving affect lands beyond our own 
shores. We may be prone to forget that we are an integral part 
of a great organization, but the Church will not soon forget what 
we do here. Bishop Akazawa of Japan found Christ here, and 
had his first appointment at Lahaina. When the Methodist 
Church of Japan was organized, two thirds of its membership 
had been affiliated directly or indirectly with the Hawaii and 
Pacific Japanese Missions. Here impinge the races and culture 
of the East and institutions of the West; Occidental in owner- 
ship, government, education, and business, we are Oriental in 
population. With this happy blending of races and mutual 
interest, we are fast becoming the proving ground of new con- 
tacts for the two halves of the human race. We are developing 
a new type American; as sections of our mainland population are 
known as Southerners, New Englanders, Mountaineers, Western- 
ers—in the years to come our people here will be known as 
Hawaiian Americans. For the most part, our skin is more likely 
to be brown than white, but color does not subdue the emotions 
and will not deprive us of our place in the great American family 
under the Stars and Stripes.” 


PUERTO RICO 


Protestant activities in Puerto Rico, where our mission is 
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supervised by three pastor-superintendents, Bruce R. Campbell, 
Juan Orlandi Bairan, and George Richardson (the last two are 
natives of the island), with the helpful co-operation of Director 
of Religious Education Coe R. Wellman, began in 1889. Puerto 
Rico now has 276 organized Protestant churches, with a mem- 
bership of 24,000, and a Sunday-school enrollment of 45,000, in 
round numbers. In 1932, these churches contributed $90,000 
toward self-support and more than $20,000 toward benevolences, 
out of their poverty. 

Inadequate housing and health provisions for the masses are 
exacting their tragic tolls: with wages for the common laborer 
ranging from $135 to $269 per year, 94 per cent of which must 
be spent for fundamental foods and clothing, no wonder the most 
prevalent diseases are hookworm, malaria, and tuberculosis, the 
death rate from that dread disease being 387 per 100,000, over 
four times its ratio in the United States. As if the exploitation 
of those poor people by absentee sugar corporations were not 
calamity enough to reckon with, race-track gambling, cock-fight- 
ing and lottery have been legalized, with the encouragement of a 
series of governors appointed by Presidents of the United States. 

Methodisn’s missionary mandate in Puerto Rico, plus previ- 
ously mentioned joint projects, covers a strip of allocated terri- 
tory running north and south across the center of that island as 
well as the adjoining islands of Culebra and Vieques, embracing 
one third of Puerto Rico’s present population of a million and a 
half. We function in more than fifty centers of activity under 
the joint leadership of our three pastor-superintendents, two of 
whom are natives, and a director of religious education, who also 
serves on the Union Evangelical Seminary faculty. In the thirty- 
three years since our Puerto Rico Mission was established 18,566 
persons have been baptized, $332,306 has been raised locally. 
The total value of our property now is about $290,000. There 
are 52 church buildings, with 3,410 members; 92 church schools, 
with an enrollment of 7,757; 21 Epworth Leagues, with 720 
members. ; 

Informational items of interest recorded by Pastor-Superin- 
tendent Bruce R. Campbell, of the San Juan District, follow: 

“General conditions. During the quadrennium there was a disas- 
trous hurricane in the fall of 1932. It came when the island was 
somewhat recovered from the hurricane of 1928 which swept the 
entire island. That of 1932 affected very severely about half of the 
island, destroying crops, trees, and buildings and killing a number 
of people. Poverty due to these hurricanes and unemployment has 


increased during the quadrennium, mitigated somewhat by Federal 
Relief. Most of the people of our churches live a hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

“Hvangelism has been pursued by pastoral effort, with an addition 
of 1833 probationers and 904 full members during this period. The 
past year has been especially fruitful in this regard due to the united 
interdenominational evangelistic campaign promoted by the Associ- 
ation of Evangelical Churches of Puerto Rico. It was a campaign of 
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about three months and was carried on almost entirely by the pastors 
in their own churches or in neighboring ones. 

“Religious Education. The work of Mr. C. R. Wellman has been 
very efficient in this field, although he has had to work during the 
last. two years with a greatly reduced budget. He has promoted 
many institutes and normal classes, resulting in a notable increase in 
the use of better literature. Most of the Sunday schools are using 
graded lessons wholly or in part, the organization of the Sunday 
schools has greatly improved as well as have also their worship 
services, and self-support has increased in the church schools. 

“Self-support. During the quadrennium there has been a steady 
increase in self-support, from $5,877 for ministerial support in 
1931, to $8,157 in 1934.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL MISSION) 
Barney N. Morgan, Superintendent 


-Quadrennial Report to the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension: 


“For Santo Domingo, center of greatest activity of the Board 
for Christian Work in Santo Domingo—a union of Methodist, 
Presbyterian and United Brethren Churches—the cyclone of 
September 3, 1930, marks a definite date from which many 
activities are reckoned. By no means all of the relief work was 
finished by 1931, especially on the part of our Board, which 
carried on a definite relief program until well into 1932. 

“Building Activity. This has been a period of building activ- 
ity, with three churches and the Hospital Internacional as the 
result. In 1931 the church buildings at San Pedro de Marcoris 
and at Villa Consuelo, section of Santo Domingo, were finished 
and dedicated. The beautiful new hospital building was dedi- 
cated February 16, 1932, at which time Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son and Dr. HE. D Kohlstedt represented the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In March, 1934, the Central Church and social center 
in Santo Domingo was begun and, while it is not yet finished, it 
was opened for services August 4, 1935. 

“There has been a steady growth in the churches. The mem- 
bership reported at the end of 1931 was 539 as compared with 
1,101 at the end of 1934. The great increase was due in part to 
the incorporation of the former Wesleyan Methodist Churches of 
Puerto Plata, Samana, and Sanchez. The real progress has not 
been so much in the number of members added to church rolls 
as in a more vital and active church life. The influence of the 
Evangelical churches upon the life of the community is far 
greater than is indicated by reports of membership. There are 
great numbers of people of all classes who definitely sympathize 
with the Evangelical cause and who uphold and support it. The 
intellectual class, as a whole, shows a growing respect for our 
program, and, while many of them may never be won to active 
allegiance and fellowship in the church, they can be counted as 
friends.” 
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FINANCE 


As you will note from the financial statement at the close of 
this report, our World Service income has declined each year, 
excepting the last. The slight increase for 1935 was due to 
special contributions for the “Save the Sanctuary Fund,” with- 
out which our World Service income was $60,268.44 below that 
of the previous year. The total World Service income for the 
four years ending October 31, 1935, was $4,289,864.56, or less 
than one half of the $9,211,194.19 received during the previous 
quadrennium. Due to preferentials and disproportionate desig- 
nations, the amount that we received was but 32.75 per cent of 
the total apportionment credit World Service receipts for the 
past four years. 

Notwithstanding declining income, we have made marked 
progress toward the liquidation of the deficit caused by the 
severe decreases in income for the years 1929, 1930 and 1931, 
and which on October 31, 1931, amounted to $932,435.78. Dur- 
ing the past four years we have applied a total of $506,173.82 on 
the deficit, leaving on October 31, 1935, a net total of unpaid 
obligations of $426,261.96 in excess of cash balances and assets 
belonging to the General Fund. 

The total received for the Permanent Fund during the quad- 
rennium was $764,291.34, made up as follows: 


JN CEPGT OEE CES HUB 1e, 3 Bonen eet SunOS lnk, Sri ea ee . $319,682.30 
TROMUMER ES ets ose cia cles idore Caustt. ia ok nee kes 25,787.58 
CAGE TOMES POCIa ted TUStSie An. sietaes cis Shee e nals 207,091.40 
Returned and Transferred Donations iaecuasorh abode 211,730.06 

TOU waves ec tots teers ic airs oS BNS Oia ee he ates $764,291.34 


Our Permanent Fund assets on October 31, 1935, totaled 
$8,443,689.79, of which $2,047,924.36 was subject to annuities, 
represented by 780 annuity bonds and special agreements held by 
527 annuitants. During the quadrennium we have paid our 
annuitants a total of $491,169.49. This Board has been issuing 
annuity agreements for sixty-five years. During that period 
we have received a total of $4,262,475.73 in annuity gifts, which 
amount still constitutes a part of our Permanent Fund, and have 
paid to our annuitants a total of $3,116,193.96. 

Our ability to make loans to churches during the quadrennium 
was lessened by the smaller amount collected on maturing install- 
ments on loans previously made, and also the smaller amount 
of new capital added to the funds. Notwithstanding these handi- 
caps, the service that our loan funds have rendered during these 
days when there is practically no mortgage money available for 
church loans from Mortgage and Life Insurance Companies, 
cannot be overemphasized. During the four years we loaned 
from the Regular Loan Fund $357,824.76 to 80 churches, and 
from the Revolving Fund $574,345.24 to 127 churches. During 
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the quadrennium, therefore, we loaned from the two funds a 
total of $932,170.00 to 207 churches, and had outstanding on 
October 31, 1935, a total of $4,011,006.34 loaned to 845 churches. 

Personal acknowledgments: Permit me, in conclusion, again 
to voice my sincere appreciation of: the efficiency and fidelity of 
my administrative colleagues and staff to their respective respon- 
sibilities; the devotion of our office force; the faithfulness of our 
Board and Executive Committee personnel; the co-operation of 
our Bishops, District and Mission Superintendents; the gener- 
osity of our Editors, whose liberal allotments of space for pub- 
licity purposes mean so much:to Home Missions; the multitude 
of sacrificial World Service contributors, who have made possible 
the matchless ministries of Methodism to throngs of underprivi- 
leged peoples in this and other lands; and particularly the Grace 
of God, “whose mercy endureth forever.” 


Executwe Secretary. y 


Respectfully submitted, 
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PERMANENT FUND 
Balance Sheet, October 31, 1935 


ASSETS 
CASH INGBANE os (Aon Gate cas « See et ok ae Sere 6 $19,667.33 
Loans To CHURCHES: 
Regulars es raitae <5 chavs oe we cis Seals ea $1,784,679 .42 
Revolving 2Renel 2.0. Fonico.d cose oe Nelsen 2,226,326 .92 
—————— 4,011,006.34 
Bonps, aT LEDGER VALUES: 
RatlroadsBonds passes ecce soe ee $426,775 .00 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds......... 346,500.00 
Public Utility and Other Bonds....... 304,725.00 
—————._ 1,078,000.00 
Morrteacss, Nortss, Erc., at LEDGER VALUES........... 1,120,268 .25 
Stocks, “aT lmapGmr VALUNS 0. <- . = oe geo onte es © cee one 288,400.00 


Reaz Estate, at LEDGER VALUES: 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia (Less De- 


preciation) ee Ci uer aha cate acre swore $940,000 .00 
OtherstRealCBstate v.cck me a au tae 976,917.87 
—————__ 1,916,917.87 
FURNITURE AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT............20.0.00. 9,430.00 
ML OUR oetescaanei nies aiate Wiciae Se SRO ee eS $8,443,689 .79 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Loan Funp: 
Subject to Annuities. ................ $1,188,218 .60 
Not Subject to Annuities: 
Revolving Fund....... $2,534,424 .75 
Undesignated......... 2,538,291 .95 
Wiliam <A. Williams 
boanysBond sane 3 108,101.35 
Other Designated Funds 249,539.71 
—————_ 5, 480,357.76 
==> $6,018,676.36 
Home Misston Funp: 


Subject tomAmnuities!=5..... 0.0.0.4... $859,705.76 
Not Subject to Annuities: 
Undesignated......... $612,757 .32 
Designated............. 313,882.32 
————— 926,639.64 
—————_._ 1,786,345.40 
MISCELLANHOUS RRUSTH secs. eatorcte on ae a wc ie nee tacs 38,768 .03 
LO big eerte rane atone oetcte oeVeiahersteiot aisle le Shc Cee Te ork $8,443, 689.79 
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THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


To the General Conference of 1936: 


A significant sentence in the Jubilee history, Looking Back- 
ward, Thinking Forward, coupled with a clause from Paul’s sec- 
ond letter to the Corinthians, explains the organizational vigor 
and work accomplished during the difficult years of this quad- 
rennium. “The miracle of The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety hac been wrought out by regular routine work” on the part 
of faithful women who “first gave their own selves to the Lord.” 
It has been noted that the spiritual vitality of this Society is its — 
most certain source of strength and power. In all projected 
work it is never forgotten that “Home Missions, whatever else 
it may be, is essentially and fundamentally a spiritual under- 
taking.” 

Through the regular routine work of the officers in carrying 
forward the plans and programs of inspiration, education, and 
promotion prepared by national leaders, we are able to report in 
all departments a total membership of 276,325 in 12,983 organ-! 
izations. 


FINANCE 


The income from The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has 
not equaled the receipts before the depression. It was necessary 
to cut all salaries, allowances and pensions fifteen per cent, and 
then later ten per cent for those living in institutions, but we 
have been warranted in restoring the ten per cent because of 
slight increases. The major portion of increased income is 
attributable to the building gifts received. The total for the 
year 1934-35 was $1,750,751.03, exclusive of supplies or voucher 
credit. The national organization has no debts in any of our 
institutions or at any bank. Much enthusiasm is manifested all 
over the country because of the Girls’ Golden Year program, 
which culminates next fall. 


WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD 


The Wesleyan Service Guild is auxiliary to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society with a fourfold program for others and themselves. 

The Guild is one of the few nationally organized Christian 
societies for adult employed women. The Church is ‘justly 
proud of its splendid growth and generous contributions to home 
and foreign missions. The last annual report shows a total mem- 
bership of 4,347 in 322 units, with a total giving of $24,956.16. : 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 


The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Young People’s Department occurs this year. In antici- 
pation of this event, known as Girls’ Golden Year, a three-year 
plan is in progress, moving toward the achievement of the fol- 
lowing golden goals: 


50,000 members 

50,000 subscribers and readers of Woman’s Home Missions 
5,000 organizations 

$50,000 in $1.37 gifts from Queen Esther girls 

$50,000 in 1,000 special fifty-dollar gifts 


This $100,000 will be used to erect three needed buildings: a 
girls’ dormitory at Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Miss.; a 
gymnasium and nursery at the Hast St. Louis Settlement, Hast 
St. Louis, Ill.; a new building for Freeman Clinic, El Paso, Tex. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


In making the gains in membership, organizations, and sub- 
scriptions to Jumor Neighbors, the Junior Department has the 
hearty co-operation of many loyal consecrated women who are 
willing to accept the duties of leadership and give sacrificially of 
their time and ability to promote the Junior program. This 
department, with a membership of 66,202 in 3,540 organizations, 
gives a pledge of over $12,000 each year. But more than that, 
it is training future leaders. 


DEACONESS WORK 


The deaconesses under the administration of The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society are engaged in many different forms 
of service. They work as teachers, superintendents, nurses, pas- 
tors, pastors’ assistants, directors of religious education, social 
service workers, chaplains in hospitals, matrons, evangelists, sec- 
retaries, and in special types of work. 

The demand for deaconesses has greatly increased. The fixed, 
uniform allowance, paid monthly, gives an economic security to 
the worker that is reflected in the quality of her service. 

Four hundred and twenty deaconesses are listed under the 
administration of The Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


PROMOTION 


At the beginning of this quadrennium, the Field Department 
was dissolved and promotional activities placed under the super- 
vision of the National Corresponding Secretary. 

In its promotional work, the Society aims to build upon the 
steady educational, social and spiritual processes. By the use of 
the standard or the simplified leadership training courses avail- 
able through the Leadership Training Department of the Board 
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of Education of the Church, by preparation in Schools of Mis- 
sions and in Methods periods in connection with programs of 
Conference and District meetings, the women of Methodism are 
being prepared both educationally and spiritually for positions 
of leadership in the various activities of the Society andiin the 
other work of the Church. 

Two full-time promotional workers are kept in the field 
throughout the year cultivating the unorganized churches and 
helping to strengthen the work where it is weak, teaching in 
Schools of Missions and furthering the interest of the organiza- 
tion by public addresses and personal contacts. In addition 
National, Conference, District and local officers give much time 
and theught to arousing, sustaining and expanding interest in 
Home Missionary endeavor. 

One of the foremost objectives in all promotional planning is 
making plain to the constituency that The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society offers to church women collective opportunities 
for Christian achievement on a large scale. That it is an orderly 
means of expressing, controlling and standardizing the indi- 
vidual and group impulses for altruistic service. Furthermore, 
that interest in a common cause with common objectives tends 
to diminish misunderstanding between racial groups and between 
people of differing social and economic conditions, thereby deep- 
ening and developing the finest type of Christian fellowship. 

As a promotional method, a pastor’s edition of the booklet, 
Facts, Brief and to the Point, was issued with a twofold purpose. 
First, to present facts concerning the Society in a brief and:in- 
forming manner. Second, to give assistance to pastors interested 
in organizing auxiliaries or subsidiary units. 

A joint promotional project was carried through with the 
Board of Home Missions in the issuance of a booklet bearing the 
title, Joyous Living. This contained missionary facts and devo- 
tional topics upon which Methodists throughout the United 
States could think and pray unitedly day by day. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Confronted with present-day economic problems, child labor, 
improper recreation, lawlessness, bad legislation, racial discrim- 
ination, social sins and intemperance, Christian womanhood 
recognizes an increasing opportunity to bring the spirit of Jesus 
Christ to bear upon human relationships. One of the most 
important activities of the Society heads up in the Committee of 
Christian Citizenship. Through this committee, Methodist 
women co-operate with all national organizations for the better- 
ment of society. 

CO-OPERATION 


The Commission composed of the four general officers of The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the Woman’s Foreign 
eave 
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Missionary Society has considered problems shared in common. 
Agreeing that since so many groups were working together, it 
was the part of wisdom to have a program which would direct 
the study of the entire group to the work of both Societies, the 
Commission authorized the preparation of a joint program for 
union societies. This type of program has been in use four 
years. The two editors arrange the joint program to give the 
major topic in alternating months to each Society. By this plan 
it is hoped that the missionary education of both groups will be 
developed. The Young People’s Department of the two organ- 
izations have prepared similar joint programs. 

The Co-operative work of The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety with other Boards of the Church has continued to our 
mutual satisfaction. A Committee on Co-operation is appointed 
with an equal number of members from the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and The Woman’s Home Missionary Society, which studies 
the mission fields of the United States, its territory and insular 
possessions, plans for their cultivation and eliminates any over- 
lapping of separate projects. 

The Society co-operates with the Board of Education in eight 
institutions. The National President and one Trustee have been 
invited to sit in as advisory members of this Board during this 
quadrennium. 

The Presidents of the two women’s societies are advisory mem- 
bers of the World Service Commission. 

The Secretary of the Deaconess Department is a member of 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Co-operation with the Council of Women for Home Missions 
in the support of its major projects—the Migrant Work and the 
Directors of Religious Education in government schools for 
Indians continues. Among the interdenominational activities 
none is of greater interest to our women than the annual World 
Day of Prayer. 

The Society co-operates with and contributes to the American 
Peace Society, Committee on Church and Race Relations, 
through the Federal Council, to the Latin-American Commis- 
sion and the Committee on Santo Domingo. 

The Society holds, through its President, Editor, and Secre- 
tary of its Junior Department, membership in the Missionary 
Education Movement, which selects authors and supervises the 
preparation of the missionary textbooks for the Society. 


THE WORK 


The Society supports seventy-eight national projects. In addi- 
tion, forty-one Conferences maintain centers of work within the 
bounds of their own Conferences. 

Tn all, 830 missionaries and deaconesses serve in 173 projects 
in 40 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Santo Domingo. 
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All these projects are community-centered with a decided 
trend toward vocational training in their academic work. 


NEGRO 


Thirteen different pieces of work minister to all ages of 
Negro people in many sections. There are kindergartens and 
Nursery Schools, both in New Orleans and Cincinnati. A Chris- 
tian home, with lower school grades, shelters homeless children 
at Baldwin, Louisiana, where needed buildings have been erected 
ae the past year to replace'the dormitory destroyed by fire in 


Three boarding homes have grade and high-school work. In 
1932, Haven Home, at Savannah, Georgia, was closed, and the 
school work merged with Boylan in Jacksonville, Florida, known 
now as Boylan-Haven School. The excellent buildings of the 
Haven School were sold to the Board of Education of Savannah 
for use as a centralized school for Negroes. 

Peck Home in New Orleans has become the boarding home 
for girls attending Gilbert Academy, the newly opened high 
school under the joint administration of The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society and the Board of Education. 

Dormitories are maintained for girls attending Clark Uni- 
versity, Rust College and Samuel Huston College, under the 
Board of Education. Adeline Smith Home in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was closed during this quadrennium. 

Bennett College, a co-operative undertaking of The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society and the Board of Education, has the 
distinction of being the only college expressly for Negro women 
maintained by Methodism. 

A Woman’s Department in connection with Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary has been established to train full-time and 
volunteer workers for Christian service. 

Brewster Hospital in Jacksonville, Florida, not only ministers 
to the sick, but carries on a recognized training school for Chris- 
tian nurses. 

Friendship Home in Cincinnati, Ohio, furnishes a home for 
working girls alone in the city. A number of similar homes are 


supported by Conferences. 


MOUNTAINEER 


To give training in home-making, under Christian auspices, 
to meet the educational need of the locality and insofar as pos- 
sible to touch the life of the community are the general objec- 
tives for the work in the Southern Mountains. Recent new 
emphases are: the outreach into the community, vocational train- 
ing for both sexes, including normal training for teachers and 
specialized courses in developing spiritual leadership. 

The Ethel Harpst Home in Cedartown, Georgia, with a resi- 
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dent family of 110, has been greatly enlarged, through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, who gave two new build- 
ings to this splendid piece of work. Besides these buildings, the 
girls’ dormitory, James Hall, was completely remodeled, and 
sixty-one acres were purchased adjoining the campus as addi- 
tional gifts from these friends. Another friend gave a well- 
stocked farm of 253 acres. * 

Mr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer further manifested their interest in 
young people of this section by giving five buildings to Pfeiffer 
Junior College at Meisenheimer, North Carolina. This school 
was formerly known as the Ebenezer Mitchell Home School, 
but has lately been given junior college rating by the State of 
North Carolina. 

Another school to change its name is Bennett Academy, 
Mathiston, Mississippi, now the Wood Junior College, named for 
Dr. and Mrs. Irving Wood of Omaha, Nebraska, who have been 
worthy benefactors of this institution. This school will share 
in the building program of the Girls’ Golden Year. 

Elizabeth Ritter Hall at Athens, Tennessee, and Rebecca 
McCleskey Hall at Boaz, Alabama, are two dormitories for girls 
attending junior colleges under the Board of Education. 

Aiken Hall and Erie School, Olive Hill, Kentucky, is the sixth 
project in the bureau for Mountaineers. A gift from Mr. Wil- 
liam Walker, an uncle of Dr. Rollin Walker, is making possible 
a much needed community center at this accredited secondary 
school. 


INDIAN 


A recent bequest enabled the Society to build one wing of the 
greatly-needed high school for the Navajo boys and girls at 
Farmington, New Mexico. This is the only school for Indians, 
and is one of the best Indian institutions. A good farm in con- 
nection with the school provides the vocational training so much 
needed by the Navajos. 

The three other projects for this racial group are community 
centers located at Yuma, Arizona; Ponca City, Oklahoma; and 
Mayetta, Kansas. 


ORIENTALS 


With the exception of one Bible Woman for the Japanese in 
New York City, the Oriental work centers in three cities on the 
West Coast.. The Chinese Home in San Francisco numbers 
thirty-five girls in its family, while 125 Chinese children fill the 
kindergarten classes each day. 

Ellen Stark Ford Home was closed in 1934 as a home for 
Japanese girls, and the building converted into a Community 
Center under: the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Shigeo Tanabe. 

A ceaseless round. of duties fills the days for Miss Katharine 
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Maurer, as she ministers to the many who need her help at 
Angel Island. 

In Los Angeles, our Chinese Bible Woman is the only repre- 
sentative of our Society among her people. 

In 1932 the Jane Couch Home was closed. It is now being 
reopened as a Social Center for the Japanese young people. 

At the Catherine Blaine Home in Seattle, Washington, a 
deeper personal knowledge of Jesus Christ is brought to the 
second generation Japanese people. 

Susannah Wesley Home in Honolulu provides a Christian 
home and training for girls of many nationalities. Very fine 
centers for Oriental work are carried on by the Conferences 
along the West Coast. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING GROUPS 


A Christian elementary school and three kindergartens enroll 
a large number of native children in Puerto Rico. George O. 
Robinson School furnishes to sixty or seventy Puerto Rican chil- 
dren the only home they have ever known, and trains them in 
Christian living. 

- During the quadrennium the Mary P. Platt School at Tucson, 
Arizona, was closed. Two homes and schools are conducted for 
Spanish-speaking daughters of the Southwest, Harwood Girls’ 
School -at Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Frances De Pauw 
School in Los Angeles, California. 

Settlement House activities and a Clinic are carried on at El 
Paso, Texas, where we co-operate with the Board of Home Mis- 
sions in the church services. Newark Conference and Girls’ 
Golden Year funds will make possible a small hospital and a 
new building for Freeman Clinic. 


ALASKA 


Jesse Lee Home in Seward trains the native children to be 
self-supporting citizens. There, too, co-operating with the city 
the Society conducts a well-equipped hospital. 

A well-known and valuable mission serves the natives in 
Unalaska. 

The Maynard-Columbus Hospital in Nome has served through 
emergencies of epidemics and fire, and is the only hospital for 
both whites and natives in a wide area. Another piece of 
co-operative work is carried on with the Board of Home Mis- 
sions in Nome, where the Society furnishes the deaconess and 
the Board the preacher. 


HEALTH WORK 


In addition to the three hospitals previously mentioned, the 
Sibley Memorial Hospital in Washington, D. C., gives “service 
with kindness to those who suffer.” The Méthodist Sanatorium 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, cares for tubercular patients. “The 
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Society co-operates with other Boards in the Hospital Interna- 
tional in Santo Domingo. The Medical Mission Dispensary in 
Boston brings physical help and spiritual renewing to many of 
foreign speech or parentage. Most of the city settlements con- 
duct clinics as an important phase of their service. The salary 
of the Protestant chaplain for lepers at the Marine Hospital in 
Carville, Louisiana, is paid by the Young People’s Department. 


HOMES 


Many types of homes are maintained. Epworth School, Web- 
ster Grove, Missouri, provides a home and an all-round educa- 
tion for girls of limited opportunity. 

National homes for self-supporting girls alone in the city are 
located in Ogden, Utah; Des Moines, Iowa; and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In many other cities similar homes are maintained by 
Conference Societies. 

The Alma Mathews House in New York City is now a co- 
operative Home for business girls, having changed its status in 
the last three years. 

Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home in Ocean Grove, New Jersey, and 
Robincroft in Pasadena, California, are both year-round, cheer- 
ful homes for retired workers. 

Homeless boys and girls find loving care at Mothers” Jewels 
Home in York, Nebraska, and Peek Home in Polo, Illinois, and 
in Sager-Brown in Louisiana. 


CITY MISSIONS AND COMMUNITY CENTERS 


Hight City Settlements under the national Board reach many 
nationalities and provide character-building activities for all 
ages. One of these, Marcy Center, in Chicago, does an outstand- 
ing piece of work among the Jewish people. 

Fire destroyed Unity Mission at Berwick, Pennsylvania, but 
work is going forward in rented quarters. 

Five Community Centers in the mining districts of Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Pennsylvania teach American ideals and 
Christian citizenship to the foreign-born. 


NATIONAL ‘TRAINING SCHOOL 


The National Training School, Kansas City, Missouri, pre- 
pares selected young women as deaconesses and missionaries. 
This is now the only training school under the Society. Lucy 
Webb Hayes Training School, Washington, D. C., and the San 
Francisco Training School were closed within the quadrennium. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Woman's Home Missions, the official organ of the Society, is 
ably edited by Miss Ruth Wheaton, and carries to its 50,000 
readers each month inspiring records of missionary achieve- 
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ments. Junior Neighbors, well edited by Miss Bertha Stephen- 
son, is the mouthpiece of the Junior Department and has a cir- 
culation of 23,000. 


OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


“The achievements of The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
through the years have not been just in the administration of 
the work, raising vast sums of money, or the lives salvaged, chil- 
dren educated, sick cared for or communities uplifted. Great 
has been the benefit to women themselves. Through the medium 

-of this organization hundreds of thousands of women during the 
fifty-six years of the Society’s existence have had opportunity to 
develop and enlarge their own lives and at the same time engage 
in Christian humanitarian service. Granted that many secular 
organizations are open to Methodist women now which were not 
available to them when the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
was organized, it is nevertheless true that vast numbers of church 
women find in these women’s organizations their only outlet for 
social or expressional service. 

“Through the years the women’s missionary societies have 
given to the lay woman an informal type of education, which has 
increased her capacities immeasurably. These by-products of 
the organization are as great as its institutions and other 
products. Methodist women have developed administrative ability 
which has proved valuable to the local church in other depart- 
ments of its work. ‘Their influence has widened until their 
ability has been recognized for places of leadership in social and 
moral reform outside the church and into these secular activities 
they have carried the missionary spirit. The missionary woman’s 
mind and heart have been quickened through regular study of 
needs and conditions at home and abroad and this knowledge has 
developed in her qualities of spiritual insight, moral courage and 
independent thinking. Side by side with self-culture has grown 
a spirit of sisterhood which the Church and the world at large 
would be the poorer without.” 


MEMOIRS 


Many great leaders of The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
have moved into their “mansions” during the past quadrennium. 
Two great Presidents: Mrs. George O. Robinson, fine executive, 
clear thinker, stateswoman! Mrs. W. P. Thirkield, deeply loved 
Christian leader, broad-visioned, wise, prophetic! 

Carrie Barge, eager enthusiast, courageous leader of youth, 
and many others the fragrance of whose good deeds shall long 
pervade the spiritual atmosphere of The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Ipa Hastup Goong, President, 
Epna Hopkins Stutss, Recording Secretary. 
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OFFICERS OF THE WoMAN’s Homer MIssIONARY SOCIETY 
PRESIDENT 
Mrs. W. H. C. Goode 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. W. Raymond Brown, Mrs. Daniel Stecker, Mrs. M. L. Robinson, 
Mrs. Dan B. Brummitt, Mrs. Anna E. Kresge. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. V. F. DeVinny. 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. M. C. Slutes. 
TREASURER 
Mrs. J. H. Freeman. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Mrs. Foss Zartman, Mrs. David D. Forsyth, Mrs. C. P. Colegrove, 
Mrs. J. Howard Ake, Mrs. J. N. Rodeheaver, Mrs. F. C. Reynolds, 
Mrs. F.. D. Leete, Mrs. H. C. Black, Mrs. Adelaide Hudd, Mrs. B. M. 
Hochswender, Mrs. Franklin F. Lewis, Mrs. Edward A. Martin, 
Mrs. John W. Lowe, Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Spiritual Life—Mrs. Wilbur Longstreth, Chairman. 

Christian Citizenship—Miss Ada Townsend, Chairman. 

Publications and Publicity—Miss Ruth Wheaton, Editor; Miss 
Helen E. Cox, Assistant Editor and Editor of Annual Report; 
Miss Bertha M. Stephenson, Editor of Junior Publications; Mrs. 
George W. Keen, Publisher and Chairman of Missionary Education. 

Deaconess Work, Personnel, Hmergency, and Relief—Miss Grace G. 
Steiner, Secretary. 

Education, Personnel, and Student Work—Miss Muriel Day, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Myron S. Collins, Secretary of Student Work. 

Promotional Workers—Mrs. Cora Downs Stevens, Miss Helen John- 
son. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Wesleyan Service Guild—Mrs. Merle N. English, Secretary. 

Young People—Miss Hannah P. Miller, Secretary; Mrs. Arthur S. 
Knight, Bureau Secretary. 

Junior—Mrs. Austin L. Prynn, Secretary; Mrs. Charles Smith, 
Bureau Secretary. 


BUREAUS 


Alaska and the Northwest—Mrs. Frank B. Carter. 

California and Hawaii—Mrs. A. G. Scudder 

City Missions—Central, Mrs. C. C. Travis; Central West, Mrs. Frank 
L. Davis; East Central, Mrs. H. S. Metcalfe; Friendship Homes, 
Mrs. H. R. Hargis; North Hast Central, Mrs. Edwin Sebring; 
West, Mrs. Frank E. Day. 

Hospitals—Mrs. Robert Stewart. 

Mountaineer—Mrs. H. S. Osborn. 

Negro—Co-operation with the Board of Education, Mrs. Anna L. 
Zook; North and South Carolina and Florida, Mrs. N. A. Wiff. 

Puerto Rico and New York—Mrs. Raymond Meek. 

Rest Homes—Mrs. Mary E. Stout. 

Southwest—Miss Laura May Robinson. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Finance Methods—Lenten Offering, Mrs. O. D. Jacoby; Permanent 


Missionary Fund, Mrs. H. Ss. Hollingsworth; Thank Offering, Mrs. 
H. G. Leonard; Mite Boxes, —_—_- 


Supplies—Ministerial, Mrs. William C. Otter. 


ASSISTANT TO THE TREASURER 
Miss Margaret Freeman. 


ATTORNEY 
Mr. M. C. Slutes. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1936 


(Including reports from related agencies) 


Dear FATHERS, SISTERS, AND BROTHERS: 
Education in religion is recognized by all branches of the 
Christian Church as one of the essential activities of the Church. 


METHODISM AND EDUCATION 


Interest in education has characterized Methodism from its 
beginning. One of the great universities of Europe gave Meth- 
odism to the world, though little direct credit is due to eight- 
eenth-century Oxford for this priceless gift. John Wesley early 
recognized the importance of education in and for the new 
movement. The Kingswood School leads a long list of educa- 
tional institutions established through the inspiration and under 
the auspices of Methodism. John Wesley recognized the values 
of the newly organized Sunday School Movement and quickly 
adapted it to his own uses. He introduced the class meeting as 
an agency of Christian education and wrote many books and 
pamphlets for the instruction and edification of ministers and 
laymen. 

American Methodism did not lag behind. It is a significant 
fact that the famous Christmas Conference of 1784, at which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had its official beginning, education 
was given much attention. With possibly only one university 
graduate among its sixty members, the Conference established a 
definite requirement that. all preachers should preach regularly on 
the subject of education; it also approved enthusiastically a reso- 
lution calling for the establishment of a college under Methodist 
auspices. The foundations of Cokesbury College were laid at 
Abingdon, Maryland, in June, 1785. Though, as the result of a 
series of disasters, the college was discontinued within a few 
years, it will always be remembered as the first of scores of insti- 
tutions of higher learning founded and fostered by American 
Methodism, about 170 of them still rendering distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of higher education with definite Christian 
emphasis. 

- In the same year, 1785, the first Methodist Sunday School on 
the American continent was organized by William Elliott in his 
home at Bradford’s Neck, Virginia, the first of more than 30,000 
Sunday Schools maintained by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
alone throughout the world, which number would be doubled 
through the addition of Sunday Schools maintained by other 
branches of American Methodism. In recent years there has 
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been much criticism of the Sunday School—some of it just and 
to the point; but it is safe to say that, in spite of its weaknesses 
and shortcomings, the Sunday School during the past 150 years 
has been one of the most productive educational and evangelistic 
agencies of the Church. 

These more formal educational efforts were supplemented by 
the class meeting, in which the class leader was the educational 
director. Then, before the close of the eighteenth century, The 
Methodist Book Concern was established for the publication and 
distribution of religious literature. Throughout its entire history 
the Book Concern has been a sympathetic, co-operative and effec- 
tive ally of Christian education. 

Christian education, in educational institution or local church, 
is the responsibility of the entire Church. Only as the Church, 
in practice as well as in theory, recognizes Christian education 
as an essential part of its total task, not something apart from 
its main function, to be delegated to a small group or Board, 
may we expect Christian education to achieve its highest and 
noblest results. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The responsibility of the entire Church for Christian educa- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. At the same time there is need 
of a control agency, through which the Church may promote and 
direct a constructive, intelligent, church-wide program of Chris- 
tian education. There must be active promotion, correlation, su- 
pervision, and direction, the preparation of teaching materials, 
the development of effective techniques, the conduct of experi- 
ments, the inter-exchange of experiences, and the discovery and 
use of new ways and means through which the educational enter- 
prises of the Church may become increasingly productive of 
Christian results in spirit, attitude, and life. 

Throughout the years the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
tried various experiments to provide effective organization, super- 
vision and administration for its manifold educational enter- 
prises and institutions. Since 1924 the promotional and super- 
visional responsibility, in so far as it concerns Christian educa- 
tion in the United States, has been entrusted to the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The present Board of Education ¢omprises the educational 
interests which were formerly directed and supervised by four 
Boards: The Board of Education, the Board. of Education for 
Negroes (originally the Freedmen’s Aid Society), the Board of 
Sunday Schools, and the Board of Epworth League. . 

Board of Education: The old Board of Education was author- 
ized by the General Conference of 1868, but was given such 
limited powers that it could accomplish but-lttle during the first 
quadrennium. In 1872 the General Conference remedied the 
defects, enabling the Board to render much more effective service 
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to the cause of Christian education. For many years the prin- 
cipal function of the Board was to interpret the cause of institu- 
tional Christian education, foster the establishment and develop- 
ment of schools, including theological seminaries, and to build 
up and administer a Student Loan Fund for the benefit of needy 
and worthy Methodist young people who sought to acquire a 
college education or professional training. 

Board of Education for Negroes: Soon after the close of the 
war between the States, on August 7 and 8, 1866, a number of 
ministers and laymen, interested in the education of the newly 
emancipated slaves, met in Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and organized the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
The General Conference of 1872 gave approval to the Society and 
recognized it as one of the official benevolence agencies of the 
Church. In 1880 the General Conference enlarged the responsi- 
bilities of the Society by including in its functions supervision 
of the educational enterprises of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
among the white people in the Southern mountains. Hight years 
later the General Conference approved a change in the name of 
the Society, which thereafter came to be known as the Freed- 
Men’s Aid and Southern Education Society. In 1908, when 
responsibility for the Southern mountain institutions was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Education, the name was changed back 
to Freedmen’s Aid Society. The name was changed once more 
in 1920, this time to the Board of Education for Negroes. 

Board of Sunday Schools: The Sunday School Union, the 
forerunner of the Board of Sunday Schools, was organized on 
April 2, 1827, but did not receive official recognition until 1840, 
the first Corresponding Secretary being elected in 1844. The 
General Conference of 1908 created the Board of Sunday Schools 
as the successor of the Sunday School Union, in an effort to mod- 
ernize and make more effective the religious educational ap- 
proaches of the Church. The new Board became one of the most 
influential agencies in the religious education movement in the 
United States, which completely transformed the program of 
religious education in all Protestant Churches. 

Board of Epworth League: The Epworth League was organ- 
ized at Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1889. The new organization 
resulted from a consolidation of several young people’s societies, 
such as the Young People’s Methodist Alliance, the Young 
People’s Christian League, the Methodist Young People’s Union, 
and the Young People’s Methodist Episcopal Alliance. In 1892 
the General Conference created the Board of Epworth League, 
so as to care more effectively for the religious, social, and recrea- 
tional needs of youth. 

Merger: In 1924 the General Conference ordered that the four 
Beards named be merged into one Board of Education, in which 
should be centered responsibility for the total educational pro- 
gram of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, 
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Wesley Foundation Movement: The Wesley Foundation Move- 
ment, organized for the purpose of providing for the religious 
and social needs of Methodist students at tax-supported and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities, received official recognition by 
the General Conference of 1916. From then until 1924 this 
movement was administered by a joint committee representing 

the old Board of Education and the Board of Home Missions and 
~ Church Extension. From 1924 to 1932 the joint committee 
represented the Board of Education as at present constituted, 
and the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. In 
1932 the General Conference assigned complete responsibility 
for the development and supervision of the Wesley Foundation 
Movement to the Board of Education. 

Student Loan Fund: Since 18%2 the administration of the 
Student Loan Fund has been one of the important functions of 
the Board of Education. The purpose of this fund has always 
been to assist “meritorious young persons, members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, to secure a more advanced education.” 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The management of the affairs and properties of the Board of 
Education is vested in a Board of Trustees, consisting of forty- 
five members, twenty of whom are laymen, twenty ministers, and 
five bishops. At present the personnel of the Board is as follows: 


BISHOPS 
H. Lester Smith 
Charles L. Mead 
Robert E. Jones : 


Adna W. Leonard 
Edgar Blake 


MINISTERS 
Floyd L. Blewfield Wilbur E. Hammaker 
Jesse W. Bunch Earl HE. Harper 
Stephen B.-Campbell Tully C. Knoles 
Guy O. Carpenter Daniel L. Marsh 
James E. Coons A. J. Mitchell 
Sanford W. Corcoran John H. Race 
E. Guy Cutshall Horace G. Smith 
Matthew W. Dogan Andrew Warner 
T. N. Ewing Robert C. Wells 
Charles W. Flint Earl C. Wright 
LAYMEN 
Edwin P. Bliss Raymond G. Kimbell 
W. C. Coffey J. E. Kinney 
U. G. Dubach Ira H. Lute 


C. F. Eggleston 
John S. Fletcher 
*Lewis N. Gatch 
Thomas F.. Holgate 
James R. Jackson 
W. A. Jessup 
David D. Jones 


* Died February 27, 1936. 
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Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips 
J. B. Randolph 
Clarence E. Rarick 
W. Branch Rickey 
Clarence A. Short 
George C. Taylor 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


PRESIDENT 
Bishop Edgar Blake 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Bishop H. Lester Smith 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Bishop Robert E. Jones 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Horace G. Smith 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
* Lewis N. Gatch, John S. Fletcher 


TREASURER 
Thomds F. Holgate 


ASSISTANT TREASURERS 
* Lewis N. Gatch, John S. Fletcher 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Frederick Carl Hiselen 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL DURING QUADRENNIUM 

During the quadrennium the following changes in personnel oc- ’ 
curred: Bishop A. W. Leonard took the place of Bishop Frederick D. 
Leete, who resigned immediately following the General Conference in 
1932; 

John H. Race was appointed in the place of Leonard D. Baldwin, 
deceased ; 

Earl C. Wright was appointed in the place of Ira W. Kingsley, who 
removed to another Area. 

In the list of officers: 

Thomas F.. Holgate was elected Treasurer, in the place of A. W. 
Harris, resigned; 

John S. Fletcher was elected Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, in the place of Leonard D. Baldwin, deceased. 


STAFF PERSONNEL 
Frederick Carl Hiselen, Corresponding Secretary 


I. GENERAL BOARD ACTIVITIES 
Frederick Carl Hiselen, Corresponding Secretary 


Assistant Secretary, Promotional Activities..... .. William S. Bovard 
Comptrollentiae. seh te aes es oss cceeieed oe aie.c Tee H. K. Wright 
Director of PMDNCIiIyk inns acme eck le coke Miron A. Morrill 


II. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Frederick Carl Hiselen, Corresponding Secretary 
Assistant Secretary, Educational Institutions (General) 


Fae William J. Davidson 
Administrator, Student Loan Fund.............. Thomas F. Holgate 


Assistant Secretary, Educational Institutions for Negroes 


: Merrill J. Holmes 
Assistant Secretary, Wesley Foundations.......... Hiel D. Bollinger 


III, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 
Merle N. English, Associate Secretary 
* Died February 27, 1936. 
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DIVISION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 
Assistant Secretary, Religious Education of Children.Sarah E. Green 
Assistant Secretary, Epworth League and Young People’s Work 


4 ‘ Blaine E. Kirkpatrick 
Director of Institutes, Life Work, and the Devotional Life 


: Owen M. Geer 
Assistant Secretary, Leadership Training...... Nathaniel F. Forsyth 
Assistant Secretary, Commission on Men’s Work and Adult Educa- 

POT eee akg Tiyeens os Se MT ee J. Russell Throckmorton 


CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Secretary, Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 


PUOTUSS ets tals eal dic. ine sian mer nT Wade Crawford Barclay 
Secretary, Missionary Education............... Corliss P. Hargraves 
Director, Plays and Pageants....0:...¢...). Harold A. Ehrensperger 
Secretary, Stereopticon Department.............. Hiram G. Conger 


REDUCTIONS DURING QUADRENNIUM 


Between July 1, 1932, and June 30, 1935, the staff personnel 
was reduced from 24 to 17 and the office force from 60 to 46, the 
total personnel from 84 to 63, a reduction of 25 per cent. 

In spite of these reductions, made in the face of steadily in- 
creasing demands for help, the staff has succeeded in maintain- 
ing a superior service program. All honor to the loyal men and | 
women who have labored and sacrificed in order that the cause 
they love might not suffer more than was absolutely unavoidable. 
In all departments the limit has been reached and in some 
exceeded. No further reduction can or ought to be made; no 
additional burdens should be assumed by the present workers. 
Serious consideration must be given to additions in personnel and 
equipment, in order that the Board of Education may render 
more promptly and more effectively the service which the Church 
has a right to expect. ) 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The Discipline defines the tasks and responsibilities of the 
Board of Education in these words: “The Board of Education 
shall serve as the authorized agency of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the promotion of religious and general education in 
the United States, and shall co-operate with other Boards of the 
Church in educational work under their care, seeking to diffuse 
the blessings of Christian learning and culture.” (Dzscipline, 
1932, J 453, § 1.) 

SCOPE 

The scope of the Board’s responsibility is in the main twofold: 

First: The promotion and supervision of institutional educa- 
tion as carried on in universities, theological and other profes- 
sional schools, colleges and secondary schools related to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the promotion and direction of 
Wesley Foundation programs at the seats of tax-supported and 
other non-Methodist institutions; also the administration of the 
Student Loan Fund. 
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Second: The promotion, direction and supervision of religious 
education as carried on in about twenty-four thousand local com- 
munities in the United States, and, in co-operation with the mis- 
sionary agencies, the religious educational programs in mission 
fields. This includes church schools held on Sunday or weekday 
or during vacation periods, leadership training, the Epworth 
League, religious education in foreign fields, and similar educa- 
tional enterprises. 


INTERPRETATION AND PROMOTION 


In addition to the activities of the several departments of the 
Board in particular fields of Christian education, the Board is 
expected to interpret and promote the total cause of Christian 
education throughout the entire Church. In this work all the 
staff members co-operate, but the chief responsibility rests on the 
Departments of Promotional Activities and Publicity. 


PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Board of Education, through the Department of Promo- 
tional Activities, seeks to achieve the following objectives: 

1. To interpret to the Church at large the meaning and pur- 
pose of Christian education in its manifold aspects, the diver- 
sified program of the Board, and the many ways and agencies 
through which the Board seeks to assist the Church in meeting 
its educational responsibility. 

2. To inform the Church regarding specific achievements in 
the field of Christian education through the various agencies 
and institutions related to the Board of Education. 

3. To create and foster throughout the Church, interest, en- 
thusiasm, and generous support for the total program of the 
Board of Education and the many enterprises carried on under 
its direction and supervision. 

4. To co-operate with the other benevolence Boards in inter- 
preting and promoting throughout the entire Church the total 
World Service program, in making clear the interdependent and 
co-operative relationship of all the boards of benevolence and 
in creating within the Church a more sympathetic interest in 
and a more substantial support of the enterprises fostered by the 
several Boards. 

During the four years of the present quadrennium the Board 
of Education has been responsible for World Service promotion 
and cultivation in the Chattanooga, Chicago, and Omaha Areas. 


PUBLICITY 


The present Director of Publicity was appointed in August, 
1932. The report which follows deals with the major phases of 
the work of the Department of Publicity from that date until 
December 31, 1935, and, therefore, covers approximately three 
and one-half years of the quadrennium. 
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Besides the activities summarized in the following paragraphs, 
the director, with the permission of the Board, has represented 
Methodism in Chicago and the area surrounding the city to the 
metropolitan press and to the press associations. He has also 
discharged certain administrative and editorial functions within 
the office of the Board and has represented the work of the Board 
here and there in the Church, especially in Epworth League and 
other young people’s groups. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


I. Promotional mailings from the Publicity Department, including the 
News Letter, the Christian Student, Educational News Bulletin, 
Wesley Foundation Bulletin, Financial Letter, pieces Rally Day 
mailing (but not quantity mailings on order): 


Number of 
Year Number Persons Postage 
(OSG CRS i Se een ier 65 311,930 $2,431.85 
AGSB ABA eet 40 274,326 2,488 .36 
POS4-—TOB SU Ae. ee et 42 322,326 2,544 .33 
1935-1936 (6 mo.)..... 10 94,562 783.71 
157 1,003,144 $8,248 . 25 
II. Printed pieces of all types produced by the Department of Publicity: 
Year Number Quantity Cost 
BOS ZU Ge tec acts 6 a: chayss < 72 4,153,300 $15,890. 52 
POSE oc tolfe nisi sca 83 2,960,899 11,397.74 
NO SARI OS 5 cokers 5 isteue sus 0s 83 5,048,156 11,335.72 
1935-1936 (6 mo.)..... 14 1,245,000 2,120.00 
252 13,407,355 $40,743.98 


TII. Christian Student: 
The circulation of this quarterly magazine is 21,000. 


IV. Publicity Releases sent to church and secular press: 


MOS 2-Boia secrecs ny heolevs ale\e. sier vel> abe otek stele 189 
AG3B234 end. cops via tls lower cidels «tele eigys 138 
OARS rec crers sa obo elation s lec cc let sicl a 153 
1935-36 (6 MO.)... eee ceene eee eeecs ee 

518 


V. Promotion of Children’s Day: 


t Supplies of Sup. & 
oe me z yi to Churches Cost Per 


Year Offering Promotion Offering Supplied Church 


-32.. $116,000 $16,000 13.87% 4,594** $3.48 
1932.33, * 88,981 16,717 18.779% 7,400 2.26 
1933-34.. 80,565 11407 14.16% 8,425 1.35 
1934-35.. 77,655 7,034 9.058% 7,478 194 


—EE 


$363,201 $51,158 13.964% Av. 27,897 $2.00 Av. 
** Not including 1,054 orders for ““The Children’s Day Book.” 
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7,478 churches ordered Children’s Day materials from the Board of 
Education in 1935. There were remittances from approximately 6,555 
churches. Approximately, 4,600 copies of the Children’s Day pageant 
were ordered from The Methodist Book Concern. 


VI. Promotion of Lincoln Day: 


The Department of Publicity acts as consultant in the promotion of 
Lincoln Day, but does not bear primary responsibility. 


VII. Promotion of Rally Day: 
Cost Supplies % of Sup. & 
and Promotion to Churches Cost Per 
Year Offering Promotion Offering Supplied Church 
1932-33.. $60,524.89 $6,230.88 10.3 % 4,269 $1.46 
1933-34.. 57,153 .35 4,639 .69 8.1% 3,531 1.31 








1934-35.. 65,826.73 4,174.31 6.34% 4,432 .99 
1935-36.. 49,903.25 4,213.94. ose. 4,280 .98 
(6 mo.) 
$233,408.22 $19,258.82 Sasa 16,512 $1.18 Av. 


The Rally Day income for the fiscal year, 1935-36, is not yet complete. 
Income from July 1, 1935, to December 31, 1935, is $49,903.25, as shown 
above, which is $1,264.17 below income for the sarhe period last year. 


VIII. Motion Pictures: 


We have withdrawn our motion pictures from circulation—the sub- 
jects being too old to express the educational cause in a true light. There 
have been no funds to make possible the preparation of new films. 


IX. News Letter: 


The news letter has been issued at irregular intervals: regularly every 
other month by Doctor Davidson, and irregularly by the Department of 
Publicity as news items of value were available. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS . 


On this and the succeeding pages appear four financial state- 
ments: 


1. Statement of receipts and expenditures for the last four com- 
pleted years; 

2. Statement of designated gifts to institutions and projects related 
to the Board and passing through the treasury of the Board; 

3. Statement of receipts and disbursements of funds administered 
by the Board for the benefit of the Schools of Theology; 

4, Balance sheet of the Board of Education as of June 30, 1935. 

These statements are self-explanatory. However, attention may 
be called to the drastic decrease in World Service distributable in- 
come during the last three years of the quadrennium as compared 
with the first year. This decrease is due almost entirely to the desig- 
nated gift legislation adopted by the General Conference of 1932, 
which enabled institutions and projects related to the Board of Edu- 
cation to secure designated gifts with World Service credit, which in 
turn meant a decrease in non-distributable income and a reduction in 
appropriations to these projects and institutions to a minimum. A 
comparison of Table 1 with Table 2 will be useful. 
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TABLE 1 

STATEMENTS OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ON 
BUDGET ACCOUNTS FOR THE LAST FOUR 
COMPLETED YEARS 


RECEIPTS 


World Service Distributable Income. . .| $554,161.65} $264,099 
9 


Designated Gifts"—General........... 
Religious Education 

Epworth League... 

Wesley Foundations 
Twenty-Four-Hour-Day Fund (net)... 
Rally Day Collections (met).......... 
Interest on Investments, etc.?......... 
Miscellaneous Income............... 
Increase in and Refunds on Excess 
LEE tiles it 7 oi) Sayin a5, pn A Og ae pare 


EXPENDITURES 


General Administration: 
Corresponding Secretary’s Office... . 
Treasurer and Comptroller’s Office. . 
Office Rent and Light............ 
Board and Committee Meetings... . 
Sundry Operating Expenses....... 
Field Cultivation and Promotion...... 
Educational Institutions, General: 
APTN ATAOD 2. 15,5 Saves teste Soe 2 3 
ADPTODTIATIONS. 6 ics aces eee 
Educational Institutions, Negro: 
MONDARUS LATION. 02 oboe. cree reeieayict> Sala 
Appropriations....... 5 I ee eee 
Wesley Foundations: 
Administration $2 .j22%- 2 £423 £4 +)... - 
Appropriations.......--+-+++++++- 
Religious Education: 
Admiinistiation. 2... 5 «esti dns 
Service and Promotion........--- 
Maintenance of School Properties: 
Insurance, Taxes, etc......------- 
Interest and Exchange?........------ 
Retirement Fund for Staff Members. . . 
Reserves for Later Disbursement...... 
Decrease or Increase in Deficit........ 


1 Only such Designated Gifts are include 
2 Interest items include interest applicabl 


ments. 


1931-32 


$656,715. 


$11,230. 
13,883. 
17,057. 
2,513. 
4,227. 
52,541. 


26,455. 
148,761. 


22,705. 
115,912. 


34,775. 
135,488. 


41,184. 
36,609 . 


$656,715. 
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1932-33 


34 

Be 769 .97 

..| 28,676.68 

he 3,738 .42 

is 16.35 

.92| 24,210.66 
.98 9,286 .06 
.17| 61,058.31 
.23 OF anid 
83 6,225 .42 
12| $408,052.98 

01; $9,769.78 

20) 13,530.16 

15} 11,291.63 

14 4,507 .56 

25 5,025 .00 

38] 24,547.89 

32| 12,858.27 

00| 47,541.00 

02} 21,266.73 

38] 27,895.48 

tue 6,840.71 

00} 10,800.00 

44) 33,712.16 

14| 85,378.44 

05) 39,665.56 

39) 44,077.65 

55] 2,500.00 
30 6,844.96 
12| $408,052.98 


1933-34 


$222,657. 
13,133. 
16,336. 
1,130. 
134. 
21,836. 
2,412. 
54,111. 
568. 


7,000. 





$328,320. 





$328,320. 


1934-35 
93| $233,450. 
16} 12,057. 
76 2,441. 
30 1,629. 
a0) eran 
05} 21,832 
33 2,000 
46) 56,656 
36 1,335 
00 7,000 
85] $338,402. 
.43|. -$9,368. 
.28) 13,431. 
85 8,752. 
58 3,025. 
80 8,725. 
.72| 20,539. 
54 8,042. 
30} 33,600. 
20| 18,000. 
.82} 26,200. 
29 7,171. 
.00 3,000. 
55| 11,654. 
34| 56,131. 
00| 40,978. 
82| 28,307. 
ie 1,114. 
35| 14,750. 
98| 25,609. 
85| $338,402. 


d as are applicable to budget accounts. 
eto the budget and inter-departmental adjust- 
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TABLE 2 
DESIGNATED GIFTS RECEIVED DURING THE LAST FOUR 
COMPLETED FISCAL YEARS. 











Wits Wor.up Srervicr CREDIT 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
For Budget Accounts of the Board....|] $........ $34,569.59] $19,466.34] $15,262.43 
For Theological Schools. .............- 9,393.87] 33,853.29} 32,052.19] 35,476.97 
For Educational Institutions—General . 21,770.89} 83,582.33} 54,642.13} 63,622.49 
For Educational Institutions—Negro. . 25,840.68} 30,272.36} 33,365.01} 36,145.27 
For Wesley Foundations............. 24,992.10} 61,045.94) 44,158.71] 438,858.75 
For’ Religious Education: 

Conference Boards of Education... . 2,875.23] 16,244.90) 13,661.81 12,964.53 
Religious Educa’n in Foreign Fields S10: 00 cee 4,965 .62 3,586.41 
Men’ saWiorkery eet Sette nie 11,829.00 TATL. 57 4,495.79 4,160.27 
Stewardship Education ici i. cles 278.95 1,958.31 2,382.55 
Opher Causes aor re scsi ec 1,080.47 933 .44 863 .84 774.23 

$98,092. 24| $267,952 .37| $209,629 .75| $218,233.90 





Wirnout Wortp SERVICE CREDIT 


Negro, Fiducationaaas,ereteiaoe toe $63,528.24! $60,256.69] $73,387.51] $56,639.64 
Relisiouswiducation ot a eee ea ee 460.26 140.00 WPA 705 
Moeniiss WG Eran ies janie ia micie Cot crall We wee tie eine lla, ae es a | ene 671.00 
General Work offthe BoardWime. cod) faecal (OMe woe DOnOO| se Racetrack 





$63,528.24) $60,716.95) $73,552.51] $57,483.36 











Norr.—In the year 1931-32, by Disciplinary provision, only individual gifts were listed 
as “Designated Gifts.” 


TABLE 3 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES BY THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION ON BEHALF OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS FOR THE LAST FOUR COMPLETED YEARS 








REcEIPTS 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
World Service Distributable Income. ..| $85,053.09 $47,329.37) $37,053.47] $34,822.86 
Designated Gifts—General Sem a ei eee fei ech ones 825 .37 2,652.07 1,342.58 
To Specified Schools} ........ 33,853.29] 29,400.12} 34,134.39 


Miscellancous Incomes .fi\stis aa seenie a2) | se ae, eee 3000. aad. occas 


$85,053.09) $82,008.03) $69,135.66] $70,299.83 





EXPENDITURES 
Promotion and Administration........ $13,493.92) $4,989.32] $4,346.39 4,299.58 
Distributed to Schools SNEED See elope 80,811.00} 70,793.29] 57,789.27 ree 
Applied on Deficit......... ci EPO te 9,261.83 6,225 .42 7,000.00 7,000.00 











$85,053.09] $82,008.03] $69,135.66] $70,299.83 
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TABLE 4 
BALANCE SHEET AS OF J UNE 30, 1935 
AssEets 
Cash’on hand andr Banke ec ecn:cicrs eerercrcterstetel oo Seencsincec $41,339.26 
Accounts PACETVADIOI YS «0. hi. PAM, SRO e eling 4G Varro 15,969.44 
Accrued interest on investments.......................00... 36,200.44 
Advances against future incomes... sees eile se ll, 9/887 .06 
Unexpired insurance and prepaid.expenseses.snctec se eae 28,741.17 


Permanent Fund Assets (at cost or fair value 
when acquired): 








LEGG Se Siem a saeco ee ie oe Oe we $2,260,061 .01 
Mortgage: Notes ts, 02, tite Mir Silmnticn iy i 247,453.51 
On City Properties....... $214,738.79 
OnBHALIMB) pai sees hee 32,714.72 
BROBISHISUAEO ER Rte eg) ont aa eee 298,130.90 
City Properties. .:........ $237,717.19 
PATINS oe et ee av etn a 60,413.71 
Stocks and Beneficial interests............. 106,416.16 
Funds awaiting investment................ 8,418.83 
—_——.—_ 2,920)480.41 
Children’s Day Fund Assets: 
Student Notes, Less Reserve............... $2,207,911 .48 
Maxey arrants and bonds. a oon cnes Ae ees 1,479 .50 
Due from general funds..:................ 98,515.82 
————— _ 2,307,906.80 
Revolving Fund for Financial Campaigns: 
Rdvaneed to Colleges.'. 2255222 22002. . 3 $3,597 .95 
Due. fromgeneral’ funds.)%-.0. 5 cbs eS isc ove 1,402.05 
—_—_—_———_ 5,000.00 
OE RCPUAGROLS etsy. te Se ee oho OS ee Be Ne etna 20,874.74 
Properties of Negro Schools in operation....... $3,243,324 .00 
Properties of Negro Schools, available.......... 760,051.51 
———. 4, 008,375.51 


$9,389,774 83 


LIABILITIES 

ASANNGNOAY fs fora te Sore eet Teer ere Re $75,000 .00 
Duosunary, Cutrent Bunds..f cen. 2.6m nes se ees 100,582.45 
Current funds held for Negro Schools.......... 27,457 .68 
Residuary funds not disbursed................ 12,554.35 
Endowment Income not disbursed............. 8,128.89 
Designated Gifts not disbursed................ 11,767 .54 
Current Accounts payable........ Myce atintiaoad © 11,372.00 
Appropriations approved and unpaid.......... 21,145.00 
Funds in hand awaiting allocation............. 13,257 .48 Sale 39 
Balance pledge to Dillard University................5....... 256,808 .1 
Obligation to restore Centenary Jubilee Fund................ 478,226.91 
PERMANENT FUNDS 

Sunday School Children’s Fund of 1866..... $1,078,399 .48 

Centenary Educational Fund.............. 135,186.73 

Gentenary Jubilee Bund sean. co ease cites. 507,764.94 

General Service Trust Fund............... 94,885 .29 

¥imd for Church: Schools: <2. 4: 55 2 joel son 88,029.91 


Fund for Retiring Allowances (Negro Schools) 107,569.60 
Residual Value of Outstanding Annuities.... 126,758.39 
Endowment Funds held in trust............ 754,618.70 


=I f school properties... 27,267 .37 
Fund for self-insurance of school prop Ee, ay 


2,307,906 .80 


Qinkinnti ibang: WiC eye omuaniapodudcn ume COUR aR nia noe 
Revolving Fund for financial campaigns..................... 5,000.00 
Book hs a of properties held for Negro Schools............. 4,003,375 .51 


-$10,253,063 .19 
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Deduct special charges not due to current opera- 
tions, to be recovered from various sources: 
Pledge to Dillard University ($500,000.00 


less available funds, $57,476.68)........ $442,523.32" 
Loss on bonds sold from Centenary Jubilee 

D AGt as Winey mec Gi ners Era R OIG Oa e CHa aioe 180,188 .97 
Net cost of survey of Educational Institutions 10,462.56 
Campaign for Negro Schools...... eee hn 63,771.41 
Repairs and carrying charges on Negro School 

PPODCI OOS co oo os oo 018g, 5 alors ee Diahareesnek Biel 23,375.77 
Deficit on Negro Schools to June 30, 1929.... 32,101.85 


752,423.88 


$9,500,639 .31 
Deficit from general operations (accumulated prior to 1932) as ' 
Of June 30) 1985 5 i scvciareeiuie, cette) Sa GiM eo etle, sie clones sy AbT a sores 110,864.48 


$9,389,774 .83 


INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION 


Methodism has rendered a service of incalculable worth in 
the field of institutional education. During the past 150 years 
unstinted labor, unswerving devotion, and sacrificial giving have 
gone into the building and maintenance of its schools, colleges, 
theological seminaries, and other educational institutions. Tens 
of thousands of students have passed through the halls of these 
institutions, and because of the moral and spiritual impacts and 
experiences during their student days these young men and 
women have entered upon the wider responsibilities of life with 
a definitely Christian outlook, a clear-cut Christian idealism, and 
a powerful Christian dynamic. Remove from the life of Meth- 
odism the men and women who have been trained for Christian 
life and service in its own institutions and the glory of Method- 
ism would grow tragically dim. 


INSTITUTIONS RELATED TO THE CHURCH 


Many of the institutions founded under Methodist Episcopal 
auspices are no longer in existence. Others have been lost to the 
Church. The relationship of still others is purely nominal or 
historical. However, even now (January, 1936), in addition 
to educational institutions maintained by other official agencies 
of the Church, eighty-nine educational institutions are related to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church through the Board of Educa- 
tion. These are classified as follows: 


Universities ......... ECDC EO ae Cea AS inic Sejershetine D 
Schools “off Theology ys... s sive ce.cs cea Solan eebie eee els 6 
Graduate School of Medicine not connected with a uni- 
Versily, \6..-6.s:0;5 SOS OOK Gc aleiaelsteinrecobetatete evans BeHLge ceive eA 
FIOSDI Ga ly tetvarcciorsetnete vaio sce: sce eiers ies hore Boe Boe Sraveiaterssolait Tyack- 
Four-year Colleges of Liberal Arts......... die sratsve send srest 144 
Affiliated HCollegEr!, .. /. c.cns steeelstsisie. eatileaiee i o.tai's cheofery ot Sata) 
Junior Colleges........... Siatslejei'e ecelaie stata eneys Divieve etsleteiste 1G 
Secondary “= Schoolsi.). courses es te ae acre slaistete eee 
UMGIASSIMCE here cts kateiertereciecamsiene dee tte oracle enero slevanpeiesasareeel ol: 
Training Schools.......... arb uwcaeus laps rovoters toleteneretenerobate ASA ets: 


Of these 89 institutions, 7 are for white boys and girls in 
the economically underprivileged mountain regions in the South. 
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These represent one of the most significant pieces of missiona 
work that the Church has Serial in Pasi decades, The 
economic resources in the communities and States in which these 
Institutions are located are insufficient for the maintenance of 
adequate Christian educational facilities. In these localities the 
Church is building wisely for the future through developing the 
economic possibilities of the students, and at the same time pre- 
paring them for Christian living and Christian leadership in 
various occupations and professions. 

In all the institutions related to the Church religion is free 
to function, not as an extra-curricular activity or an off-campus 
enterprise, but as an integral part of education in all its aspects 
and at all levels. 


BOARD RESPONSIBILITIES 


According to the Discipline the Board of Education bears the 
following specific responsibilities in connection with institu- 
tional education: 

1. To promote the cause of institutional Christian education 
throughout the Church. 

2. To maintain an advisory relation to the educational and business 
management of all the schools, colleges, theological schools, Wesley 
Foundations and other educational institutions related to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States. 

3. To promote the religious training of students at institutions of 
the Methodist Episcopai Church. 

4. To maintain and administer institutions for Christian education 
among the Negroes. 

5. To provide, through the establishment and supervision of Wesley 
Foundations, for the religious training of Methodist students at tax- 
supported and other institutions not related to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

6. To co-operate with institutions, Conference Boards of Education 
and Annual Conferences in interpreting and promoting institutional 
Christian education at the Conference sessions and throughout the 
year. 

7. To collect and distribute statistics and other information through 
which the cause of institutional education may be advanced. 

8. To co-operate with the Benevolence Boards and other agencies of 
the Church in the educational work under their care. 

9. To co-operate with the Council of Church Boards and all other 
organizations and agencies promoting the cause of Christian higher 
education. 

10. To co-operate with the Commission on Courses of Study in pro- 
moting ministerial training. 

11. To establish, in consultation with the administrative officers of 
the theological schools, budget askings for the more adequate sup- 
port of these schools, and to administer the World Service funds 
intended for them. 

12. To distribute to educational institutions such funds as may, 
from time to time, be committed to the Board for their aid. 

13. To serve as a medium between teachers seeking employment 
and institutions needing their services. 

14. To administer the Student Loan Fund for the benefit of worthy 
Methodist young men and women seeking a higher education. 

15. To co-operate with the other benevolence boards in promoting 
the total World Service cause. 
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ENROLMENT 
SCHOOLS OF 





CANDIDATES FoR Master AND Doctor 


CanpipaTss ror B.D, Ducres 
DEGREES 


1932-3 1933-4 1934-5 1935-6 1932-3 1933-4 | 1934-5 1935-6 




















i|Bostonaaceacoesn- eee eos 212 195 176 187 125 89 90 75 
QPDEOW cis siareivicsre cleo eieieiiale.sieleie aielviele 108 110 117 115 61 55 39 47 
3)Gammon..........- a. deseeoniee 41 35 35 33 
Gi Garrett nrecestecech otewre case aree 192 176 203 220 - 35 27 34 35 
BYU re srereieisisiotetctoisiareloiniereetslelsicsisi- 55 41 61 48 il 15 25 28 
6] University of Southern California.. . 3 3 3 1 30 34 41 35 
Totals 2 Sie. atkite. cence 611. 560 595 604 262 220 229 220 
FINANCIAL 
SCHOOLS OF 
Boston University Scoot or THEOLOGY Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1932-3 1933-4 | 1934-5 1935-6 | 1932-3 1933-4 1934-5 1935-6 








lla. Income from World Service.....] $16,030} $11,970] $14,635} $13,500] $2,727/ $6,119] $7,624] $4,425 
2!b. Income from Students......... 14,458} 15,419] 12,257) 11,600] 29,501] 23,111] 23,454] 22,350 
3c. Income from Endowment...... 16,639] 16,570} 28,185) 24,840] 83,513] 79,094] 66,389] 79,000 
4/d. Income from Other Sources... .. 13,348) 10,673) 11,726 7,959! 16,840 9,700} 48,536} 44,657 
Ble. Total Income................. 60,475} 54,632] 61,803} 57,899 132,581] 118,024) 146,003] 150,432 
6/f. Expenditures................. 115,871} 95,125] 99,787} 97,735] 137,210] 129,772] 158,485] 150,432 
TN Gap DEMO ters aire ic sce alaig sie sle Saeiniers 55,396) 40,493} 37,984) 39,836 4,629) 11,748) 12,482) ....... 
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REPORT 
THEOLOGY 
SSS a a ee a et 
Bacwexor or Divinity GRADUATES Grapuates Witn Master Anp 
Doctor Decrees 
1932-3 1933-4 1934-5 1935-6 1932-3 1933-4 1934-5 1935-6 
LD Boston eee ee sally. Ak. 58 68 59 50 50 47 40 52 
A rewire ere ocsiksioweibeciecent 31 18 36 35 27 25 13 16 
OIGAMIMON Sass cen eters Oe a « Shree 16 13 9 7 
LNG Satine ieee Bee Sees eae 78 67 42 55 13 9 5 8 
Ce ee. a es 9 10 8 3 1 3 5 5 
6) University of Southern California...| Does not| grant B.|D. Degree sit 13 7 13 11 
Potala eet Seale 192 176 154 150 104 91 76 92 
REPORT 
THEOLOGY 
Gammon THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Garrett Brsiica.. [ystiTuTe Iurr ScHoot or THEOLOGY 


1932-3 1933-4 1934-5 1935-6 | 1932-3 1933-4 | 1934-5 | 1935-6] 1932-3] 1933-4] 1934-5] 1935-6 














1 $300] $2,135] $1,791] $977] $31,500) $26,678) $24,991] $..... $6,842) $3,850} $2,450) $3,277 
2 1,660 1,507 2,294 2,812 9,478} 12,1382) 12,963) ..... 913 821 670 910 
fee eT) ce TREN or Teh a DIB erro (Semel | Soechobal msec 16,194] 13,684) 15,301) 14,849 
4] 11,317] 11,270] 14,591} 20,769) 22,607) 16,454) 17,645) ..... 2,617| 1,150 782| 2,097 
5| 30,767| 26,333} 29,482} 35,560) 63,585) 55,264) 55,599) ..... 26,566) 19,505} 19,203) 21,133 
6| 35,953] 27,277) 30,695] 38,509} 63,585] 55,264) 55,599) ..... 30,073) 23,279} 20,514) 24,577 
7 5,186 944 1,213 PAGAGT dey ERE cape ees || Reet Re |imde sine 3,507| 3,774] 1,311) 3,444 


ee Se Se eS 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Board of Education seeks to discharge these several 
responsibilities through three departments, each dealing with a 
particular type of institutional education. Hach department is 
in charge of an Assistant Secretary. Dr. W. J. Davidson is in 
charge of the Department of Educational Institutions (General). 

Since the Board of Education has been deprived of almost all 
funds which once were available for appropriations to institu- 
tions—only a small number of institutions (in missionary terri- 
tory) receive direct financial aid through the Board of Educa- 
tion—the department has become primarily a service agency. 
The services rendered during the quadrennium by the depart- 
ment and the secretary have been manifold. The more impor- 
tant may be summarized as follows: 


1. Activities in Co-operation with the University Senate. 


From the beginning of the quadrennium the Assistant Secre- 
tary has been the Recording Secretary of the University Senate, 
and the Senate itself has been unusually active throughout this 
period. It has been the practice of this department in its con- 
tacts and relations with our institutions to endeavor to align all 
its advices and other services with the enactments of the Senate 
touching the institutions, so that no institution might have 
occasion to think that it was expected to co-operate with two 
standardizing authorities instead of one. 


2. Co-operative Actwities. 


The Board of Education has developed close and friendly rela- 
tion with the Educational Association of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, an organization comprised of the heads of the edu- 
cational institutions (see fuller statement below, p. 211). This 
relation has become more productive during the present quad- 
rennium than ever before. A joint committee from the Educa- 
tional Association and the staff of the Board of Education has a 
stated annual meeting for the purpose of considering matters 
of vital interest to both organizations, and this department is 
gratified by the outcomes of these Conferences. Because of its 
relations to World Service the Board, together with other 
Benevolent Boards, is under obligation to help promote Church- 
wide interest in World Service. 


3. <Actwities in Co-operation With Annual Conference Boards 
of Education. 


The department co-operates with other staff members in pre- 
senting to Annual Conferences the unremitting challenge of 
Christian education. In connection with these Conference visits 
the Secretary seeks to consider with Conference Boards of Kdu- 
cation the educational interests within the bounds of the Con- 
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ferences. Sometimes these meetings are held prior to the sessions 
of the Annual Conference, when the men are able to give more 
deliberate consideration to the institutional interests as well as 
the traditions, the opportunities, the aims, the personnel and the 
adequate support of Christian education. 


4, Actwities in Co-operation With Methodist Educational In- 
stitutions. 


Throughout the quadrennium the service of the department 
has been continual in conferences with presidents and deans of 
our institutions, sometimes in our office, but usually in the insti- 
tutions themselves. The department recognizes that in the past 
it has been of little service to the Schools of Theology of Meth- 
odism. It is to be hoped that during the new quadrennium a 
much more vital and helpful relationship with these important 
institutions can and will be established. 

There have been many conferences with business managers, 
registrars, alumni secretaries, executive committees, and boards 
of trustees. The Assistant Secretary has responded to every call 
if it was at all possible. He has had vital conferences with quite 
a number of the faculties, and has held several forums with 
faculties and large groups of ministers from the supporting 
territory of the colleges involved. 

The total attendance in the educational institutions (general), 
the first semester of the academic year (1935-36), is reported as 
61,655. In these institutions the reported value of properties, 
including equipment, as at October 1, 1935, was $91,000,312; 
the total endowment (including non-productive), $90,235,907 ; 
total non-productive endowment, $8,814,272; the total indebt- 
edness, $13,860,030; total operating budgets, 1935-36, $19,518,- 
738; total number of faculty members, not including administra- 
tive officers, 5,875; and the total number of graduates since the 
dates of their founding, 256,036. It will be seen that the Church 
has immense net values in these institutions, not speaking of 
their human products which constitute values that cannot be 
appraised by accounting methods; but when the final appraisal 
of the lives molded by these institutions is made, it will appear 
in terms of character and of service—the eternal imponderables 
of human experience, human relations, and human destiny. 


5. Activities in Co-operation With Other Educational Agencies. 


(1) First among these agencies from the standpoint of pro- 
nounced Christian interest and educational fellowship is the 
National Commission of Church-Related Colleges, which is defi- 
nitely committed to the promotion of Christian education in the 
colleges related to the twenty-three denominational Boards of 


Education comprising the Council. Ae 
(2) The department maintains its membership in the Asso- 
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ciation of American Colleges, and the Assistant Secretary attends 
its annual meetings faithfully, in order to keep in touch with a 
group of educators, many of whom do not participate in Church- 
related college meetings. , 

(3) The department also maintains membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association and in the Department of 
Superintendence. The Assistant Secretary usually attends some 
or all the annual meetings of the latter organization. 

(4) The most important of all non-Methodist educational 
agencies from the standpoint of academic standards are the 
regional associations, whose chief functions are setting up and 
administering principles of accreditation of colleges and second- 
ary schools. Most of our institutions are related to such regional 
agencies, for example, the Middle States Association, the South- 
ern Association, and the North Central Association. 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


Christianity began with a school—the School of the Twelve. 
Jesus, who is not only our Saviour and Lord, is also the great- 
est teacher of the ages. His insight into the possibilities of His 
Galilean band, His practice and teaching skill gave to the world 
a leadership for the new religion which could not be daunted in 
the face of overwhelming odds. The disciples lacked learning in 
many subjects, but judging by their achievements in the field of 
religion they were the best trained men of their day. 

The theological schools are the inheritors of this tradition and 
never were they more sorely needed. The Christian religion faces 
opponents today stronger and more dangerous than any faced 
since the first three centuries of the Christian era. Nationalism 
and Communism in their various forms expressed through a 
totalitarian state are more dangerous competitors than any of the 
older forms of religion. It will not be enough for the Christian 
ministers of tomorrow to be as good as their fathers. They must 
be better if they are to be as effective today and tomorrow as 
their fathers were yesterday. 

The tables attached to this report show at a glance the progress 
of these schools during the quadrennium and their present con- 
dition. It is earnestly hoped that for her own sake the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will greatly increase her giving to these schools 
in the coming quadrennium. It is doubtful if the members of 
our Church have any conception as to just how much she does 
need her theological seminaries. During the financial depres- 
sion Annual Conferences have been so crowded that they have 
been able to take only a very few new men in each Conference. 
Elderly men past three score and ten, some of them long past 
the expected age of retirement, have required charges in order to 
“keep the wolf from the door.” It will not be long before we 
find ourselves short of younger men and looking desperately for 
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them. A statesmanlike policy of recruiting, training, and 
retirement, is necessary if the Church is to maintain the high 
standard of ministerial service which the world has a right to 
expect of her. he 

Another serious matter is that of raising the educational 
standards of our ministry. The study recently made by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, the results of which have 
been published under the title, The Education of American Min- 
asters, shows that in our denomination just a fraction over 24 
per cent of the regular ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have graduated from both college and seminary. Some 
other denominations show as high as 81 per cent. The encour- 
aging feature about our situation and one of the few blessings 
which the depression has brought to us is the fact that through- 
out the United States Annual Conferences are requiring men 
to have both college and seminary training before they can be 
received into full membership. Another encouraging feature, 
also somewhat aided by the depression, is the fact that it is not 
difficult to get men of real ability and promise to enter the 
ministry and adequately to prepare for service. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church can secure a trained minis- 
try strong in evangelical faith and inspired with passion by the 
Holy Spirit if she will pay the price for this great good. The 
men are available and the seminaries already have the equipment 
and staffs which would enable them to double the size of their 
student bodies if the Church were in a position adequately to 
support them and to put their men into Annual Conferences as 
they graduate. However, the financial needs of these institutions 
are great. Income from their endowments has shrunk with all 
other income from investments. Students are eager to go to 
seminary and will take any kind of work offered to help them 
earn their way, but most of them need work or scholarship aid 
of some kind. Teachers of those upon whom the Church and the 
world must depend for future ministerial leadership are under- 
paid. However, the teaching and administrative staffs of the 
seminaries rejoice in the opportunity which is theirs and are 
ready to lead in an era of expansion if the constituency of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will adequately support them. 

The importance of the Schools of Theology for the life and 
program of the entire Church cannot be over-emphasized. On 
their success in training competent leaders for all types of 
Church enterprises—evangelistic, missionary, educational—de- _ 
pends the strength and effectiveness of the Church tomorrow. 
In 1928 the General Conference declared that the Schools of 
Theology “exist for the benefit of the whole Church,” and recog- 
nized the obligation of the whole Church “for their maintenance 
and support.” Following this action the World Service Com- 
mission set aside 3 per cent of the World Service income for the 
benefit of the Theological Schools; and during the past two 
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quadrenniums the Board of Education has administered this 
fund in harmony with the disciplinary provisions. During the 
years of financial stress this contribution has been a life-saver, 
but it must be clear to everyone that the present appropriations 
to the Theological Schools meet only a fraction of the actual 
needs. Can we discover additional ways and means of guaran- 
teeing more adequate support for these strategic centers of moral 
and spiritual power? 
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THE STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The administration of the Student Loan Fund is an important 
part of the work of the Board of Education. This is a business 
enterprise of no mean proportions, and is conducted wholly as a 
service to needy and worthy students who are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The testimony of thousands of 
borrowers makes it perfectly clear that the fund has been a 
blessing for multitudes of young men and women who, without 
this aid, would have found it impossible to carry out their edu- 
cational ambitions. | 

The Student Loan Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was initiated by the General Conference of 1872. As the name 
implies, assistance to students is given in the form of loans to 
be repaid and loaned again to other students as there may be 
need. ‘The income of the Fund is derived chiefly from, two 
sources: first, the Children’s Day collections taken annually in 
the Sunday Schools throughout the Church; and, second, the 
interest on an invested fund which has been built up from the 
Sunday School Children’s Offering for Education during the 
Centenary of 1866, augmented by more recent gifts and bequests 
and by unused balances in current receipts. This invested fund 
now stands on the books of the Board at $1,078,399.48, and is 
represented by bonds and securities in possession of the Board. 

The Children’s Day collection during the four years ended 
June 30, 1935, aggregated $367,095.48, and the interest on the 
invested fund over the same period totaled $190,793.19. Repay- 
ments of loans during the quadrennium under consideration 
amounted to $589,775.32, and the total of new loans granted in 
the quadrennium was $1,079,911.25. 

The following table sets forth these transactions in detail: 


Year Ended Year Ended Year Ended Year Ended 
; June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
REceIPTS 1932 1933 1934 1985 
Children’s Day Collections.... $119,893.90 $88,980.98 $80,565.07 $77,655.53 
Interest Income: 














On Invested Funds....... 52,931.95 46,734.72 43,982.82 47,143.70 
Oh Buudent Notescs co. 23/486.42 22,936.38 30,191.04 37,727.47 
On Current Balances...... 565.88 2,260.30 2,892.64 4,234.71 
Student Loans Collected... ... 161,561.74 133,337.19 136,817.13 158,059.26 
Forward from previous year... 80,493 .65* 1,595.74 26, 258.62 77,171.31 
Total Receipts........ $438,933.54 $295,845.31 $320,707.32 $401,991.98 
* Net after deducting $2,381.20, loss on temporary investment. 

one $14,604.92 $10,809.94 

Promotion of Children’s Day.. $26,170.62 $20,401.49 $1 : : 
‘Adninistuation of Loans... 27,867.18 26,105.20 24,616.09 22,270.47 
Total Expenses........ $53,737.80 $46,506.69 $39,221.01 $33,080.41 
i 385,195.74 $249,338.62 $281,486.31 $368,911.57 
Nei Made satan i #383” 600,00 2237080.00 204,315.00 268,916.25 








Carried into following year $1,595.74 $26,258.62 $77,171.31 $99,995.32 


From the above statement it will be noted that in each year 
of the quadrennium the interest income exceeded the cost of 
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administering the fund, including the promotion of Children’s 
Day, so that the full Children’s Day collections have been avail- 
able for student aid. 

The total number of students assisted since the beginning in 
1873 is approximately 49,348. This number would be exact 
except that in the routine of accounting a few borrowers have 
been assigned two numbers. 

For the four years of the quadrennium now closing loans were 
distributed as follows: 

1981-82 1982-88 1983-84 _ 1984-86 














To Students in Methodist Schools..... 2,609 2,235 1, 826 1,995 

To Students in non-Methodist and tax- . 
supported schools..............-- 903 710 734 819 
Total borrowers........++++- 3,512 2,945 2,560 2,814 


The amounts loaned are as follows: 
1931-32 1932-33 1933-84 1934-85 
To Students in Methodist Schools... $270,710 $162,635 $146,550 $191,646.25 
To Students in non-Methodist and 


tax-supported schools.......... 112,990 60, 445 57,765 77,270.00 
$383,700 $223,080 $204,315 $268,916.25 


The aggregate of loans made to students throughout the sixty-two years during which 
the Fund has been active is $7,281,699.60. This amount is accounted for as follows: 


Repaid by borrowers to June 30, 19385. ............+..2--- Pavone asue $3, 549,063.49 

Cancelled by the Board on account of the death or total disability of bor- 
rowers or for other approved causeS........--2-+ eee cece ee eee eens 539, 473.72 
Loans still outstanding on Student Notes...........¢2se cee eececceees 3,193, 162.39 
TO tal ee ce Te Ns Ce NTS ec ne ae $7,281, 699.60 


Of the amount of loans still outstanding, more than 72 per 
cent represents loans made since 1922. Many of those borrowers 
are yet in school or have but recently come into positions where 
repayment is possible. On the other hand, of the loans canceled, 
over 70 per cent of the amount represents assistance granted to 
borrowers prior to 1902. 

During the past quadrennium a change was made in the 
method of handling loans for the purpose of bringing the pro- 
cedure more nearly into harmony with business practice and of 
impressing on the borrower the necessity of meeting financial 
obligations. Formerly, the borrower paid interest on his note 
at the rate of 5 per cent, interest being waived while he was in 
school. Under the new procedure he pays interest at 2 per cent 
while in school and for one year thereafter. The interest rate 
then advances to 5 per cent, as formerly. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 


The Negro population in the Southern States offers an almost 
unequaled field for educational endeavors. The development of 
high ideals and training for Christian leadership among the 
twelve million Negroes are essential to the welfare of the entire 
nation. A more adequate public educational program for the 
Negro race is steadily being developed, with the result that the 
enrollment of Negro students in the colleges of the country has 
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increased sixfold during the last ten years, and promises further 
rapid increases during the next two decades. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has never shirked its respon- 
sibility in the field of Negro education. At the present time it 
maintains through the Board of Education fifteen educational 
Institutions for Negroes above grammar grade, which are in- 
cluded in the total of eighty-nine given above. 

_ There are twelve colleges and secondary schools, two medical 
institutions, and a theological school which is the cap sheaf of 
this program of Christian education. 

The fifteen educational institutions for Negroes officially re- 
lated to the Board of Education have enrolled an average of 
3,909 students annually the past quadrennium, 75 per cent of 
whom were of college grade. These students are Methodism’s con- 
tribution to the increasing need for better trained Christian lead- 
ers and workers among America’s twelve million Negro citizens. 

The budgets for the thirteen schools, not including the two 
medical institutions, total some $617,000 annually. The 
total deficits in current operating budgets in 1932, which 
stood at $81,629.64, had been reduced in June, 1935, to 
$54,268.32. 

There have been increases in capital funds at the following 
schools: Bethune-Cookman College, $80,000, expended for new 
buildings ; Bennett College, $160,000 for buildings, $160,000 for 
endowment; Wiley College, $300,000 for endowment. 

The emergency contributions from the General Education 
Board (Rockefeller) toward current budget needs to six of the 
colleges in the last four years have totaled $104,500. Special 
gifts totaling $180,000 during the quadrennium from Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer have been a most significant resource, pre- 
venting catastrophe and enabling the schools to enroll more 
. students and give them better training than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

An important factor in maintaining the enrollment in these 
schools is the recognition each of the colleges has from its own 
State Department of Education, together with Class “A” rating 
by regional agencies for Bennett College, Morgan College, and 
Wiley College; Class “B” rating for Clark University, Samuel 
Huston College, Bethune-Cookman College; and full high school 
rating for the High School Department of Morristown College 
and for Gilbert Academy. The two medical institutions and 
Gammon Theological Seminary are fully rated in their respec- 
tive professional fields. : 4 ; 

A still closer co-operation has been achieved with the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society at four schools, by which that organ- 
ization assumes more complete responsibility for dormitory life 
for the girls and the college dining hall. , 

The merging of our college interests in New Orleans Univer- 
sity with Straight College, maintained by the Congregational 
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Board, in order to form Dillard University, was accomplished 
with the opening of the college year in the fall of 1935, a step 
which is designed greatly to strengthen higher education under 
Protestant auspices in the section of the South surrounding New 
Orleans. Gilbert Academy, functioning under the joint direc- 
tion of the Board of Education and the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society, is carrying on the secondary school work in New 
Orleans with much success, and with widespread public interest. 

Members of the faculty of many of the schools are making sig- 
nificant contributions in social, economic, and religious develop- 
ments for the Negro race and for the nation. For example, 
three of the committees in the 1934 conference on Negro educa- 
tion in Washington had chairmen drawn from the personnel of 
our schools. . 

These Methodist schools work with a fourfold purpose: To 
spread abroad among the people the understanding necessary for 
good health, for intelligent industry, for a growing culture en- 
riched with religion, and for mature citizenship. Such an under- 
standing can be created only as there are schools in which these 
ideals are made plain and skill developed for their achievement. 
Here is a field of tremendous promise for the future, in which 
the spirit and work of the Church should continue to be the guid- 
ing influence. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society was organized in 
1880, with its interests centering first of all in the work among 
the Negroes of the South and for the purpose of supplementing 
the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. Its interest later ex- 
panded to include other groups and areas, among them the work 
in the Southern mountains. Throughout the years there has been © 
a close co-operative relation between the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society and the Board of Education, or its predecessors at 
the point of interest in educational work in the South. 

At seven institutions—five for Negro youth, Bennett College, 
Clark University, Rust College, Samuel Huston College, Gilbert 
Academy, and two for white youth, Tennessee Wesleyan College 
and Snead Seminary—the two Boards are now jointly at work. 
They share equally in the support of Bennett College at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, whose Board of Trustees is in part drawn 
from the two Boards. The special interest of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society in all of these schools is to help in training 
young women for future responsibility in the home and in the 
community. With this in view, at the other six institutions the 
Society carries responsibility for the dormitory life of the girls, 
in most cases handling also the college dining hall. 

The advantage of this relationship is perhaps best described 
by saying that just as the life of young folks in the family goes 
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forward best under the guidance of both parents, so the training 
of the young folks of Methodism is enriched with the influence 
of both the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the Board 
of Education on the college campus. 

In addition to these centers of co-operative work, the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society conducts two junior colleges and one 
secondary school for white youth, and three secondary schools and 
one hospital and nurse-training school for the youth of the Negro 
race, and two schools for Latin Americans in the Southwest, thus 
adding significantly to the contribution Methodism is making for 
the Christian education of youth in underprivileged sections. 

There is also mutual planning on the part of the two Boards 
in matters of curriculum materials and local church organizatio 
for children and youth groups. 

The great advantage of this co-operative relation is in a unified 
approach to the problems and work of the field and in the 
economical use of the resources of the two Boards. The practical 
means of achieving this unified approach and co-operation is 
through the meetings of the joint Committee on Co-operation, 
drawn from the personnel of the two Boards, through the active 
co-operation of executive officers of both Boards, and through the | 
presence at the regular meetings of each Board of official repre- 
sentatives from the other Board. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


For forty years the Educational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an unofficial organization, has co-operated 
with the Board of Education, strengthening the ties of friend- 
ship and common loyalties of the many secondary schools, train- 
ing schools, colleges, universities and theological seminaries 
related to the denomination. Through annual meetings and the 
work of standing committees and commissions, fellowship has 
been encouraged, connectional relationships have been made more 
important, and a unity and solidarity of Methodist educational 
interests has been achieved. The Association includes in its 
membership some eighty schools and colleges from Maine to 
California. 

The Association’s Commission on Co-operation has worked 
with officers of the Board of Education in the allocation of the 
loan fund and the distribution of such aid as could be given to 
institutions. Meetings of the Commission have provided an 
opportunity for the discussion of critical conditions 1n various 
institutions; of the inter-relations of the Board of Hducation, the 
University Senate and the Educational Association, of impending 
changes in the field of education, and of measures which might be 
taken to strengthen education under the auspices of the Church. 

Another commission of the Association has devoted its atten- 
tion to religious life and thought in our educational institutions. 
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Among the problems studied have been the form and content of 
courses in religion, the contribution of chapel services, the ethical 
practices of schools and colleges, the religious leadership of the 
local church, the building of a Christian faculty, and the changes 
in the ethical and religious outlook of students attending church- 
related colleges. 

At the annual meetings of the Association, the general sessions 
have been utilized for a discussion of common problems and the 
sectional meetings for problems affecting a particular type of 
institution. The questions discussed have ranged from “Higher 
Education and Social Progress” to “Suggestions Toward an 
Educational Policy for the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

The Association has encouraged its members to make greater 
use of the findings of the Educational Survey made by Professor 
Floyd W. Reeves. It has urged the restoration of the public 
educational collections, the promotion of the Children’s Day 
Appeal, the creation of an educational consciousness in the 
Church, and a more adequate support by the Church of its 
schools and colleges. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1935-1936 


PT ESTMENTOE MN, Me eRe OO ee ets Gen eR ee Daniel L. Marsh 
HAUTSP AV LCEARTESLOCIE tea hed ete eile ROT LTR EI William H. McMaster 
Second Vice-President........... <e biarays iat aslo ebeey eeeenehe ate John W. Long 
SECTELOTY CUAL TTCASIUTCI-ceune on eile oie iene William P. Tolley 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


In 1892 the University Senate was established as the standard- © 
izing authority for the schools and colleges of the Church. For 
more than a hundred years these institutions had usually been 
administered as local or Annual Conference enterprises. Though 
related to a connectional Church, they were not connectionalized. 
They determined for themselves the scope and quality of their 
work, the courses they would offer, and the degrees they would 
grant. Inevitably there was much confusion as to academic 
values and sound procedures in education. 

Under the direction of the Senate—apparently the first stand- 
ardizing agency in the United States—order began to emerge 
from the chaos. In the first year that its enactments were 
applied—1894—-significant changes were effected in the cur- 
ricula of “some forty-four colleges.” Since then the work of 
the Senate has done much to unify education within the Church, 
and it has strongly influenced education under other auspices. 

Until recently standardization, whatever the agency, has dealt 
with easily measurable facts such as requirements for admission 
and graduation, size and training of the faculty, endowment and 
current income, equipment and organization. That still is true 
of a majority of the regional associations. With the development 
of new “criteria” by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the emphasis is shifting from the tangi- 
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bles to the intangibles, from quantitative to qualitative consid- 
erations, and in particular from mere measurements to helpfu! 
counsel in shaping the policies of an institution. 

Happily the University Senate has been working for several 
years and especially during this quadrennium in accord with the 
view thus indicated. By numerous friendly visits, by counsel of 
experts, and by consultation and co-operation with state authori- 
ties it has restrained institutions from unwise ventures, and 
encouraged others in developments which were suggested by 
changing conditions and which had a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess. At the same time, as required by the Discipline, the Senate 
has reported each year to the Board of Education for the govern- 
ment of ‘ts administration, “a proper classification for each edu- 
cational institution or foundation in the United States which is 
related to the Methodist Episcopal Church.”. The Senate also 
has frequently served Bishops and Conference Boards of Exam- 
iners in supplying authoritative information concerning educa- 
tional institutions not related to the denomination. 

It is expected that after the General Conference of 1936 the 
standards will be revised. The quantitative and formal require- 
ments will be lessened in accord with present trends, and addi- 
tional stress will be placed upon the “tone” of an institution and 
the degree to which it accomplishes its own announced aims. 


OFFICERS 

AV OSLDCIU Grates ctl set ob Rea asia ah cs averehe bE Oe one nets iah Stake bens John L. Seaton 
ECCMID CCT ELOTY wiste a tyoi0 ce, sis alore oie etetete.c.scahete Frederick Carl Hiselen 

Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Education 
FECCORANUG IS COTE LOIY ante oil wasetera. 4s nurs elcneteea etal eioe William J. Davidson 

Assistant Secretary of the Board of Education 
MEMBERS 

President Arlo Ayres Brown....... Drew University 
President Edward H. Todd........ College of Puget Sound 
President Wallace B. Fleming...... Baker University 
President Cameron Harmon’....... McKendree College 
President John L. Hillman......... Simpson College 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid..University of Southern California 
Headmaster Ira W. LeBaron....... Hast Greenwich Academy 
President Lee M. McCoy........... Rust College 
President G. Bromley Oxnam..... » DePauw University 
President James L. Robb.......... Tennessee Wesleyan College 
President John L. Seaton.......... Albion College 
Dean William E. Smyser?.......... Ohio Wesleyan University 
President William P. Tolley........ Allegheny College 
Dean George B. Woods............ The American University 


President Henry M. Wriston....... Lawrence College 


1 Retired from active work in education, fall of 1935. 
2 Deceased. 
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Oprratine STAFF ENROLMENT GRADUATES 
INSTITUTION 
Full- | Part- Total 
Time | Time | Admin-| Full Part Total 1935 from 
Faculty | Faculty |istrators| Time Time Founes 
ng 
UNIVERSITIES 
Boston University},2a.............0-.00- 462 41 46 4,590 2,669 8,874 1,324] 26,833 
Northwestern University 1,2b,3........... 588 546 25) . 5,840 6,931} 12,771 1,741} 35,326 
Syracuse University1,2...............-.. 336 328 49] 5,052 85] 5,137 937] 21,842 
University of Denver 1,?,3................. 110 102 37 1,617 1,284 2,540 293 8,364 
University of Southern California!,?....... 350]. 200 28) 3,927} 5,031} 8,958} 1,474) 20,209 
CoLizass 
Albion College!,2,8........0.00c0e0eeeee 35 9 4} 678 6} 684 117} 3,270 
Allegheny College},2,4..........+---2.00- 46 2 5 606 51 657 92} 4,067 
The American University1,4.............. 37 16 27 378 48 426 53 431 
Baker University 1,2,3............2+20005 32 ejeek 6 313 5 318 47| 2,502 
Baldwin-Wallace College1,?,3............. 44 8 10 573 70 643 90} 2,157 
Brothers College, Drew University 1,4...... 14 12 4 125 3 128 21 63 
College of Puget Sound4,2,5.............. 40 4 4 598 63 661 68] 1,004 
College of the Pacific!,?2................. 39 13 ll 654 175, 829 104 2,247 
Cornell: College 273-5 =-.3)- a acmeais vieteie hice 35 10 5 542 22 564 79| 3,586 
Dakota Wesleyan University1,*........... 24 Wei e 5 333 4 337 42 984 
DePauw University },2,3....... PoE epee, 82 Age 14] 1,258 10} 1,268 261; 7,418 
Dickinson College}, 2,4...........000+200 29 iD 6 570 7 577 126 4,383 
Evansville College},3.............0.0000- 18 11 5 279 65 344 43} 1,069 
Gooding Colleger jas. scion crstctein) loins oka ainie 8 5 4 86 17 103 6 173 
Hamline University !,2,3................. 27 13 9 571 18 589 60} 2,180 
Illinois Wesleyan University 1,%,3.......... 47 5 3 649 31 680 113} 3,688 
Intermountain Union College*,5.......... 10 6 4 149 5 154 15 250 
Towa Wesleyan Collegeta,?.............. 20 2 5 265 V7, 282 38 1,731 
Kansas Wesleyan University*............ 24 see 5 318 Lp 318 24 900 
Lawrence College}, 2,3................... 65 5 15 677 36 713 101 3,186 
MacMurray College for Women!,2,3,...... 37 5 38% 441 17 458 53 1,890 
MoKendree College®. 576 vist cnpeiie oi oe 17 6 z 164 6 170 35 1,255 
Morningside College1a,2,3............... 27 6 9 446 48 494 91) 1,915 
Mount Union College?,?,............... 25 5 4 512 31 543 91) 2,368 
Nebraska Wesleyan University1,3......... 47 ie 5 435 16 451 6 2,204 
Ohio Northern University!a............. 34 2 6 539 2 541 165| 12,728 
Ohio Wesleyan University1,2,3........... _107 3 9} 1,360 23 1,383 242) 11,321 
Oklahoma City University*.............. 40 15 7 47 370 817 64 1,109 
Simpson College!,2,3.................00. 28 3 4 479 9 488 74] 2,213 
Southwestern College1a,2,3.............. 31 5 6 543 31 574 74| 2,158 
Union'(College ait in... eaccatintenen 16 2 4 243 41 284 25 328 
University of Chattanooga!,2,8........... 31 7 7 487 39 526 73) 1,282 
Wesleyan University},2................05 73 1 12 679 679 115} 5,237 
West Virginia Wesleyan College!......... 25 oa 4 420 144 564 65 1,039 
Willamette eoabgee | oA ee eee aa 8 ease 33 9 7 602 48 650 70| 2,250 
Wesley College (Affiliated With State Uni- : 
VOFSIGY) Lareainieinareisics vice ieee ee eet wes 8 6 3% 77 77 5 249 
J ouee cheesey et 
entenary Collegiate Institute!,4.......... 19 4th 2 85 areas 
Central Wesleyan College*............... 8 1 2 109 cant 103 38 4 : 300 
Green Mountain Junior Collegeta........ 22 3 1 177 $73 177 55 "108 
Snead Junior College.................... 6 oy 2 71 7 78 
Tennessee Wesleyan College1,®........... 14 4 3 185 25 210 57] 1,320 
Williamsport-Dickinson!,4............... 23 1 1 164 12 176 45 "158 
Totalascn ecm een ee ean eee 3,148] 1,437| 434] 39,360| 17,526] 58,140| 8,778] 212,284 
Kny 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
Approved by: 
1 University Senate. He ee 
1g University Senate, subject to review. : 
2 Association of American Universities (College). 
3q Association of American Universities (University). oe: \ 
2b Association of American Universities (Member). : ‘ : 
3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. aes 
“The Middle States Association of Colleges‘and Secondary Schools. . ::“ 
§ Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, . 
6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
; j 


7 National Association of Accredited Commercial'Schools. 
8 New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 


e Includes all graduates before 1t became a junior college. 
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ACADEMIC REPORT OF INSTITUTIONS—Continued 
eg i 



































Oprrating STarr ENROLMENT GRADUATES 
INSTITUTION 
Full- Part- : Total 
Time | Time | Admin-} Full Part Total 1935 from 
Faculty | Faculty |istrators| Time | Time es 
ie 
Gacownunr Soxoora 
axter Mary tO lait s cases tect 13 aot 2 248 Rear 248 33 311 
Cazenovia Seminary!,4.................. 14 4 5 55 3 58 25) 2,680 
Drew Seminary for Young Women},‘,..... 13 1 5 103 aisiets 103 82 Pik 
East Greenwich Academy!,8............. 9 1 3 124 tes 124 20! 3,500 
Epworth Seminary 2.068.442 se smo she core 4 1 1 118 2 120 12 ee 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary!,4........... 9 ne 5 37 2 39 18} 2,960 
Jennings Seminary!,8................... 7. 2 2 56 arc 56) 9 368 
Kents Hill School!,8...............02... 12 2 1 175 hake 175 60} 2,360 
Montpelier Meminary Nose op pes atte w 11 1 1 108 Lek 108 37 Dara 
Mount Zion Seminary!...........2...... 6 1 1 58 Rea 68 5 d108 
Murphy Collegiate Institute*.....0........ 4 | 1 30 shir 30 13 437 
Pennington Preparatory School!........... 13 ars 4 118 Bain 118} . 24! 1,900 
Port Arthur College (Commercial) 1,7...... arse ate 126 89 165 79 me 
Snead Academy!,6.... 2.2.2... ce. ee eee 3 8 3 84 2 86 53] 1,200 
Texas Wesleyan College*.....0...:...... Phe Pit ed idles ans: Se Sate 
MULomschool 8 SB. be acetone ks te 13 1 2 268 wa wre 268 70| 4,120 
Troy Conference Academy!,8............. 5 ged a 160 behets 160 ad arcs 
Wilbraham Academy?},§.........00...... 15 1 105 wae 105 43} 4,000 
Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary1,4..... . a 1 45 re 45 22) 2,464 
Wyoming Seminary!,4................... 28 3 435 128 563 148} 6,630 
SRST INS ee a a Sn ed Gaba 161 23 41 2,453 176 2,629 693] 33,038 
GrapvuaTe ScHoois or THEOLOGY 
Boston University School of Theology!... . 10 9 3 209 56 265 69} 2,943 
Drew Theological Seminary!............. ' 12 5 4 127 113 240 49] 2,421 
Garrett Biblical Institute!............... 12 6 4 204 sate 204 42) 2,502 
The Iliff Graduate School of Theology?... . 5 2 1 50 16 66 12 259 
The School of Religion, University of South- 
ern California tl. Jes j.ccecse eee sees ok 
Datalink Pathos seo < «nats See 39 22 12 590 185 775 172 8,125 
Oprratine Starr “ WNROLMENT GRADUATES 
TION ; 
eoriteld Full Part Full Part Total 
Full- Part- | Admin-}| Time Time Time Time from 
Time Time |istrators |(College)|(College)| (H.S.) | (H.S.) | Total | 1935 | Found- 
Faculty | Faculty (Grads.)|(Grads.) |(Grads.) |(Grads.) ing 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Chicago Training School?... 2 14 2 17 git 2 8 5 32 9| 1,775 
Cincinnati Training “ee 3 9 3 2 er. 18 eee 20 3 200 
mar Hoa baat F oe: 12 5 6 5 2 46 6 59 20 614 
Totals...... ; | atte sc: 17 28 11 24 4 72 11 111 32] 2,589 
UNCLASSIFIED Neo! Tooth : 
ie a geiees Ores na 2 8 Bes sell Ssh 47 Ab cpahe ss oS es 
ee ees 
Kay 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
Approved by: 

1 University Senate. : 

1g University Senate, subject to review. 

2 Association of American Universities (College). 

2q Association of American Universities (University). 

2h Association of American Universities (Member). 

' 8North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4 The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

5 Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

1 National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. 

8 New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 


d Early record of graduates burned, 
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INSTITUTION Location PRESIDENT 2 g Campus Buildings 
3 Se 
2 A 
UNIVERSITIES 
1 aBostonul niversiGyncrinirar ice rete aiecs Boston, Mass........ Daniel L. Marsh......... bX) Hn es A tr e $4,298,518 
2 NN ecicee University He Cera ore Casta, Evanston, Ill........ Walter Dill Scott........ 1851] $5,477,955) $11,099,026 
3} Syracuse University. ........:.2.---e000-- Syracuse, N. Y.......]Charles W. Flint......... 1870 52,718} 4,053,163 
4) University of Denver..................5-. Denver, Colo........}D. Shaw Duncan......... 1864 197,181 1,074,333 
5] University of Southern California.......... Los Angeles, Cal..... Rufus B. von KleinSmid. .|1879 2,351,197 4,472,338 
CoLLEGES 
1). FAT oni College sincsGee <ctewons «is sree ire ee Albion, Mich........ John L, Seaton.......... 1835 54,804) 1,214,643 
2| Allegheny Gallogs PRE ua. tree aeons desea Meadville, Pansies. William P. Tolley........ 1815 252,494) 1,107,025 
3] The American University................- Washington, D.C....|Joseph M. M. Gray...... 1893 958,069} 2,090,360 
4]\ (Baker) University scence s.cciencie cis cae Baldwin, Kan........ Wallace B. Fleming...... 1858 50,976 82,640 
5| Baldwin-Wallace College................-- Berea, Ohiowie ea Louis C. Wright......... 1845 145, 813 1,064,380 
6] Brothers College, Drew University......... Madison, N J Arlo A. Brown........... O28 eee a bay 392,500 
7| College of Puget Sound...............--.- Tacoma, Wash.......|Edward H. Todd. . 1888 125,000 600, 000 
Sle (College ofthe Rachie’ wer see «aa icc-e belies + Stockton, Cal........ Mully’C.) Knoles: =. . <,..- 1851 186,115 830,586 
OL" Cornell (College-cea mera e ciara rents Mount Vernon, Iowa..|Herbert J Burgstahler. .. .|1853 70 , 268 581, 822 
10} Dakota Wesleyan Universit -|Mitchell, S. Dak.. ...|Earl A. Roadman........ 885 48,184 422,614 
11] DePauw University....... ..|Greencastle, Ind..... G. Bromley Oxnam....... 1837 164,946] 2,149,449 
12|- Wiekinsoni@olleressenacsc were screamer. CarlislovPates: eo Frederick P. Corson...... T7883 |e) ope tacnys 3 
13] -Bvansville:College 2 s2..0.6023-ceceecnsaene Evansville, Ind...... Charles E. Torbet (Acting)|1854 120,667 450,042 
14) , Gooding Colleges ..c 22 sa 25bss . soea bens Gooding: Idahoisi-... ites Verse ee eee 1913 15,285 128,000 
15] Hamline Universttycccseesr- core nenlaiere eve St. Paul, Minn......./Charles Nelson Pace...... 1854 185,970 453,977 
16] Illinois Wesleyan University............... Bloomington, Ill... .. H. W. McPherson........ 1850 110,530 700 , 000 
17| Intermountain Union College.............. Helena, Mont.*...... Jesse W. Bunch.......... 1923 13,784 217,449 
18} Iowa Wesleyan College................... Mount Pleasant, Iowa|Harry D. Henry......... 1842 100,000 541,678 
19] Kansas Wesleyan University.............. Salina, Kan......... L. B. Bowers............ 1885 65,000 500, 000 
20) Lawrence College. s:i5 0 cahdncs seeds: Appleton, Wis....... Henry M. Wriston....... 1847 304,589 1,278,370 
21| MacMurray College for Women........... Jacksonville, Ill...... Clarence P. McClelland. . ./1846 109, 692 937,712 
22| McKendree College..........2..20.e00000- Lebanon, Ill......... CiaR., Mostica pert ese 1828 15,000 198,000 
23] Morningside College............. Sioux City, Iowa..... Earl A. Roadman........|1894 133 , 433 460,420 
24) Mount Union College f Alliance, i Segura William H. McMaster. . . .|1846 155,036 535, 794 
25) Nebraska Wesleyan University............ Lincoln, Neb........ E. Guy Cutshall......... 1888 115,000 416,523 
26) Ohio Northern University................. Ada, OH ORR. ee Robert Williams......... 1872) ee eae 803 , 844 
27) Ohio Wesleyan University................. Dali ware. Ohion 2555 Edmund D. Soper........ 1842 146,698] 2,484,480 
28] Oklahoma City University................ Oklahoma City, Okla..|A. G. Williamson........ 1911 130, 256 448 000 
29]. ‘SimpsontCollegessna 2 aSecsewse's sinckene es Indianola, Iowa...... Earl E. Harper...........|1860 80, 150 384,792 
30] Southwestern College..............0..0005 Winfield, Kan....... Frank E. Mossman....... 1885 32, 400: 502, 663 
51 “2Union\Collegenecgt snc: horns seen eee Barbourville, Ky..... John O. Gross........... 1879 55,000 240,000 
32] . University of Chattanooga................ Chattanooga, Tenn... .|Alexander Guerry . 1886 600 , 000 616,000 
33] Wesleyan University..................... Middletown, Conn... .|James L. McConaugh: Ae ool 413,578] 3,656,067 
34] West Virginia Wesleyan College............ Buckhannon, W. Va..}/Roy W. McCuskey....... 1890 75,000 320,000 
35] Willamette University.................... Salem, Ore.......... Bruce R. Baxter......... 1842 250,000 379,568 
36| Wesley College (Affiliated with State Univer- University Stati 
BIL icy ate eae Grand Forks, N. Dak Charles L. Wallace....... 1892 68,276 189,192 
Junior CoLiecss 
1) Centenary Collegiate Institute,............ Hackettstown, N. J...|Robert J. Trevorrow...... 1867 35,000 442 063 
2) Central Wesleyan College................. Warrenton, Mo....., Franklin F, Lewis........ 1864 50,000 195 , 000. 
3| Evanston Collegiate Institute.............. Evanston, TS Shei T. Otmann Firing. ....... 1934 135,000 55,000 
4) Green Mountain Junior College............ Poultney, Vitnc ete. Jesse P. Bogue........... L930}... «at aS. ee 
5} Snead Junior College..................... Oni; Ala ots tin fee sees Conway Boatman........ 1935 20,000 225 ,000 
6] Williamsport Dickinson Junior College. ..... Pallas ort, Paitin, John W. Long........... 1929 26,276 405,788 
7| Tennessee Wesleyan College............... Athens, Tenn........ James L. Robb.......... 1866) 96,205 301,141 — 
Szconpary ScHoois 
ll Baxter Sominaryarn,.\y- cece selene een Baxter, Penneiac.cce Harry L. Upperman...... 1909 25,000 65,000 
2!\ Cazenovia Seminary. ..-ukeu ooaeeeeei: Cazenovia, N. Y..... Harold Hebblethwaite. . . .|1824 32,045 444 086 
3) Drew Seminary for Young Women......... Carmel Ni iYene teaas Herbert E. Wright 20,000 195,000 
4) East Greenwich Academy................. East Greenwich, R.I..|Ira W. LeBaron......... 20,000 95,900 
6) Epworth Seminary... : 00.5 2. -.4.csmecces Epworth, Ga........ 8. J. MeCurry....... 2,000 12,000 
6] Genesee Wesleyan Seminary............... Tima eNesYerrs. occa A. T, Schulmaier. . 9,500 335 , 209 
7|| Jennings Seminary: =. 222.27. «seas oeneee Aurora, 11 iia eae Mrs. Mina Malek. . 35,000 73,428 
8)" Kents Hill School/xeic.s.chie ase Kents Hill, Me...... Edward W. Hincks. 10,628 213,717 
9| Montpelier Seminary..................... Montpelier, Vt.......JArthur W. Hewitt (Acting) 1834 Weak 246, 234 
10] Mount Zion Seminary.................... Mount Zion, Ga......|Mrs. Estella 8. Howards, .|1880 4,205 39,300 
11} Murphy Collegiate Institute............... Sevierville, Tenn... Wi CaMartin. oo mases. 1890 28,000 162,000 
12\ The Pennington School................... Pennington, N. J...../Francis H. Green...... . » 1838 ,000 660,521 


* Temporary location at Great Falls, Mont. 
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z Produc- Unproduc- Bonded 

_| Equipment Total tive tive Annuities Indebted- 
a Endowment Badaqanant ness 

1 $295,560) $4,594,078) $4,066,543 $361,211 $372,506} $1,869,150 

2| 1,604,704] 18,181,687) 17,369,486 340,818 2,431,658 3,184, 833 

3 1,562,057 5,967,934 4,222,231] ........ 33S, 600s cently. on 

4 375,492 1,647,007 2,036,357 196,367 7,830 96,000 

Dior 1 avOneaol = 8,204, 2780" PSS475] ec dl ow ace cnn 871,600 

1 224,914; 1,494,363) 1,694,313 51,000 10429201) 0 - eects 

2 303,695} 1,663,215) 1,349,488) ........ 22,021 180,000 

3 187,306} 3,285,736 778 , 558 81,160 57,550 479,860 

4 Tho S174 |e, + 588.790) | * 1,286,240) IRB ESOC ha tates ssa: 

5 175,366) 1,385,560] ~ 1,427,152)  .... oC OR, en ern 

6 38,500 431,000 983 , 200 GO SBOD Berane Sel Woche Se ois 

7 25,000 750,000} 1,146,093 25,000 S22 700i eye atc ok 

8 284,073} 1,300,776 610, 887 ALG5O)P = wae 117,500 

9 122,568 774,659} 2,094,738 55,727 ALA ODT cn Mees Ans 
10 74,465 545, 264 544,717 7,854 17,600 53,700 
11 579,227| 2,893,623) 5,210,000} ......... 444,500 60,000 
2) Sere 1,495,075 T0245 G00)7 thee yes. (M0 110) Poy ee oan 
13 133 , 960 704, 669 272,952 77,547 50,151 125,000 
14 29,580 DoE SOON emesis rs FO5000)) ten asd 31,000 
15 105 , 274 745 , 222 1,497,106 101, 692 SO D00)F saints tate 
16 178, 200 OSS risO= 1 142 262) = Se ae 248 ,945 171,700 
17 31,422 262, 656 120,000 Si EDN) Sse et a 41,000 
18 144,876 786,555 344,035 87,458 32,844 69,000 
19 75,000 640, 000 225 O00). 20.5. Gee 12,000 240,000 
20 309, 602 1,892,562 1,068 , 688 664, 242 BPAY (7d Heese car een 
21 255,390 1,302,794 599,094; a......- OL LOD|* Des ate: 
22 24,000 237,000 281,000. 50,785 13,000 27,300 
23 131,719 725 ,572 416,159 26,746 71,820 167,500 
24 248 , 263 939 ,093 1,023 ,569 138,031 BOTS en eatin ats 
25 88,415 619 , 939 S25 200 | sea 65,800 107,500 
26 135,743 939,587 ASO 107 ek eeee ASOOD |S asec ze: 
27 584,324 3,215, 502 2,792,269 884, 767 2,015, 467 64,100 
28 112,641 690 , 897 TLOL8b0 aries a va eee 211,761 
29 15,260 480,202)" 1,000,427) .......% 156, 763 72,500 
30 70,555 605 , 619 517,353 29,500 108, 054 145, 400 
31 35, 638 330, 638 292,925 121,578 OVA petatorsce 
B82 200, 00u 1,416,000 863, 720 POOR ern naval i ie tere au sce 
33 550, 907 4,620,552 7,100,071 4,620,553 cs a | a ee or 
34 88,000 483 000 297,000 227,000 165,000 138,000 
35 126,018 765,580), — 1,600; 856] wensec.- 102,248 oe aa 
36 20, 298 277,766 2602.70 ace: eel, Cerreeed ie eae termes 

1 92,314 569,377 22,047 AOS goa cevcmurovr [ae ai tativalatiiai. 

2 47,000 POLOUN eae ees co UNRe Nuets aeped|| aco prec g fin sinperiarns oy 

3 8,000 198,000 21,000 DHOOM eUece mete (ncn oe etree 

eae Fitos sore 448 153 36,000 352000) Seta 33, 630 

5 20,725 271,725 VES{ O00" See er x ZOOM ects 

6 87 , 268 519,332 BOORID2 Mavs ||". cares 48,497 

7 24,703 422,049 TS DOO| ve wisnees TANBOO| NS Wie civics 

1 15,000 105,000 LE OOOT ON beers «ate 2,000 

2 70,399 546,531 227,406 29,500 86,571 

3 15,000 230,000 10,000 SOOO Ie apietisac cess 

4 15,000 130,900 ViSaihci| A” SNE Aac cl maneore nad 

5 2,000 TGROUO a Mareen te aceh meres oratsterd Wreance 

6 51,047 395 , 757 207 , 235 1,426 7,300 
et 21 , 838 130, 266 11,300 BIL SB Agoeaina 

BH Na ethn se viyjcct 224,345 194,756 41,824 223 

9 25,195 271,430 185,377 7343 avec tie. 
10 6,700 AUG) PS od Beamesteciniel (be ube beter cel [ie icetcrinocaties 
11 9,000 119) (00010) eee eres 2 O00 6 Sse ges 
12 128,199 713,720! 1,451,095 7, ABB Seaiass 





Floating 
Indebted- 
ness 


$22,077 
581,318 
242,674 
79 , 256 
411,890 





3,500 
24,400 
24,588 





Total 
Indebted- 
ness 


$1,891,277 
3,766,151 
242,674 
175, 256 
1,283,491 


185,750 
492,788 
65 , 004 
96, 793 
8,500 





16,418 
75,000 


34,188 


Operating 
Budget 
1935-36 


$1,676,417 
3,885, 654 
2,003 , 820 

528, 800 
2,434,160 


228,130 
433 ,475 
236, 648 
105,140 


140, 000 
721,015 
120,000 
129,860 
122,703 
110,925 
149,075 
734, 042 
124,400 
127,410 


21,000 


105, 000 
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eo 
8 
InstiTUTION Locarion PRESIDENT 2 = Campus Buildings 
5 sj 
Zs Ar 
13] (Port Arthur College. .2.....00cescsses oe Port Arthur, Tex...../Carl Vaughan........... 1909 $54, 880 $62,952 
14|| (Snead Academy..cas ats cent ons ooceen ane Boaz), Alas sgjcsngs tee C, Boatman............. 1898). ood /.tancc lhe 
15} Texas Wesleyan College...............-+- Austin, Texc soc ss. Walter R. Glick......... TOUT 0 payerelstgcnste || ae ee 
AGE Tilton School. 4. oo crteeces coac et ee Hilton, Ne His gece James E. Coons.......... 1 oa Meena aa Li 489, 612 
17) Troy Conference Academy..............-- Poultney, Vt........ Jesse P, Bogue........... 1834) oo ciciyctstawolid => oa eee 
18] Wilbraham Academy................-.+-- Wilbraham, Mass... .|Charles L. Stevens....... ASU 0 cn Soils [oe on oe era 
19} Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary.......... Williamsport, Pa..... John W. Long........... 1848 26,276 405, 788 
20] ~ Wyoming Seminary... 2)... .)o.0c.0 cee cee eens Kingston, Pa........ Levi L. Sprague “sence. 1844 150,000 920,000 
Tratnine ScHooLs 
1] Chicago Training School...............00. Evanston, Ill........ Louis F. W. Lesemann....{1885] ........ 600,000 
2) Cincinnati Training School................ Cincinnati, Ohio. .... J. A. Diekmann.......... POST Go ostorergevers 50,000 
3; Kansas City National Training School... ... Kansas City, Mo.....|Anna Neiderheiser....... 1899 125,000 275 ,000 
GrapvaTE ScHoois or THEOLOGY 
1} Boston University School of Theology...... Boston, Mass........ Albert C. Knudson....... 18392. 25 cies 339,000 
2) Drew Theological Seminary............... Madison, N.J....... IATIONA. Browne isp cere cee. 1867 173,500] 1,319,400 
3| Garrett Biblical Institute................. Evanston, Ill........ Horace G. Smith......... 1854 SOS lee 
4) The Iliff Graduate School of Theology...... Denver, Colo........ Charles E. Schofield. ..... 1892 27,000 127,000 
5] The School of Religion, University of South- 
ern California. os src tinaencoccaaeeeee Los Angeles, Cal... .. olan’ Ge EM so sceteiacrns | ete [epee wore etearere Rae ee oteee 
TOSS Meecye. aj. < apettenerys wielersc cA Ell eee atacts MeN tees erent mans ek ae op Ree ee) || age $14,861,574) $61,331,107 


a ee ee ee eee 
*The financial structure of Garrett Biblical Institute, both as to endowment and educational properties, is being completely re- 
organized. An adequate statement is not possible at this time. 
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2B $44,560 $162,394 $23 ,000 
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_ EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS—Continued 


SS SS a eee ee ee ee eee 


? Produc- Unproduc- Bonded Floating Total Operating 
Equipment Total tive tive Annuities Indebted- Indebted- Indebted- Budget 


is Endowment | Endowment ness ness ness 1935-36 








1 18,76 

MT |e | ak es ali ct ae 5 mR clase Bee elle nyncctsy LenB pombe A Betta 
| sede acted RP TA ee A ge Fae ee epee He a3 | ae Seca em aie il Se Se 

: 13,173 502,785 283,508 151,500 
ae 367,760 301,550 57,958 

19 87,268 51,332 300, 152 54,347 

20 130,000} 1,200,000] 1,269,166 53,100 








||) ee ee 650,900 397,825 24,000 12,500 
2 5,000 55,000 AD: O00|s A core taser eet Oe 5,000 
3 100,000 500,000 15,200 7,700 30,000 
1 15,300 354,300 873.141 87 92: 600= Mirna alla datec an wast ckekod 90,735 
Ee 211,000} 1,703,900] 4,293,600 116,000 32,000 395,000 395,000 150,000 
4| 21,000] 175,000] += 171,895} += 1505000} 2122221: “29,131 “23,720 
5 








$12,440,617; $91,000,312] $81,421,635) $8,814,272] $8,756,097] $8,850,228] $4,285,651/ $13,860,030] $19,518,738 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES—ACADEMIC DATA, 1934-35 
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College High Grades Special Total 
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CGH ER RRR ic tab cosnonenoocnes 19 254 Agie Anes uh 255 
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MME VOFSIbY:: «Sus carnd coke css dees 19 364 Have J. aes 364 
oe GIG SEEIRE Ss seneactrins stead iooeds 41 346 eee aaa 105 451 
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at Goodridge Hospital..................- (No Student] Body) 
mmon Theological Seminary.............- See table for}Theological Schools 
‘ha (Medical ‘College’. 3s ostcics ccinsweleces 37 Medicine......... 170 f 
Dentistry... .... 21 ada 
Pharmacy........ 25 Ear 
Nurse Training.... 48 one 
Dental Hygiene... 1 es 
—— 265 265 
37 265 
NIOR COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Shune-Cookman College...............-.. 14 f 174 57 154 385 
MereANcademny: oo ome ecw cates See New|Orleans University for en|rollment an|d teaching|staff ae 
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WESLEY FOUNDATIONS 


The Wesley Foundation movement owes its origin and devel- 
opment to the rapid growth in the number and drawing power 
of tax-supported institutions of higher learning. As long as 
Methodist boys and girls, with few exceptions, enrolled in 
Church-related colleges, these institutions, which in earlier days 
still maintained a close and vital relationship with the Church, 
might be expected to surround the young men and women with 
the influence and environment making for strength of character 
and nobility of life. As the number of Methodist students in 
State institutions increased, and as the results of the religious 
restrictions under which the latter operated came to be more 
fully understood, the Church awakened to its responsibility for 
the spiritual, moral and social welfare of its young people at 
tax-supported colleges and universities. 

The Wesley Foundation movement was the answer to the need. 
The number of full-time Wesley Foundation workers increased 
during the three quadrenniums from 1916 to 1928 from five to 
fifty, not including seven interdenominational workers. As a 
result of sharp decreases in appropriations from the Joint Com- 
mittee during the quadrennium 1928-32, the number of full- 
time workers took a marked drop, though the number of local 
units remained at about seventy. There has been little change 
in the situation during the quadrennium now closing. 

The Wesley Foundation Movement during the quadrennium 
has been conducted with the intent to achieve certain goals: 


1. Definition of Objectives 

The Wesley Foundation Movement is a great enterprise of the 
Church—at once educational, missionary, and religious—in which 
the Methodist Church is at work with her students at non-Methodist 
institutions of higher learning. 


2. Development of a Consciousness of Fellowship 


There has been a deliberate attempt to develop a consciousness of 
fellowship within the Wesley Foundation Movement. The purpose is 
to help Wesley Foundation pastors, members of Boards, and student 
leaders across the country feel that they are working with others for 
the achievement of Christian objectives on the campus and in the 
larger social structure of national and international life. 


3. Making the Church Wesley Foundation Conscious 


There has been an attempt to make the Church at large aware of 
the meaning and significance of the Wesley Foundation Movement 
in order that Methodism might be awake to her full responsibility for 
the 50,000 Methodist students for whom she is responsible in the 
Wesley Foundation constituency. There is great strategy in main- 
taining strong religious education units at state and independent 
university centers. There is no better educational, missionary or 
religious opportunity than for the Church of Jesus Christ to guide 
her own young people into paths of Christian service. 


4. Financial Encouragement 
In the days of financial retrenchment, depression and discourage- 
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ment, the attempt has been made to deal basically with Wesley 
Foundation financial problems. Wesley Foundation units have been 
held before the Church as local, Conference, and connectional 
agencies. A Wesley Foundation is.an institution of the local church; 
it is an institution of the Conference or Conferences to which it is 
related; it is, because of its educational, missionary and religious 
pes ria in the life of the general Church, a connectional institu- 
ion. 


5. Training Christian Laymen 


At the heart of the Wesley Foundation Movement is the Methodist 
student. At the present time there are 42,288 such students in insti- 
tutions at which the Church maintains seventy Wesley Foundation 
units. The number will go well over the 50,000 mark before the 
school year closes. Wesley Foundations exist as personnel agencies 
of the Church for the purpose of conserving the student’s religious 
values, developing their Christian personalities and guiding them 
into the channels of the Church’s life-as intelligent Christian laymen. 

A religion that is effective is one that meets human beings at the 
point of their need. Therefore, in the Wesley Foundation Movement, 
religious leaders are seeking to meet students at the point of their 
deepest need. Experience shows that if students are to be won to 
Christian goals by Christian methods they must be dealt with hon- 
estly, intelligently and in a practical manner. They need the power 
of a living faith in which they can clearly discern the goal of the 
Kingdom of God. Still more, Christian young people today need 
exercise in the practice of the method by which they will achieve 
their goal. There are loyal and realistic followers of Jesus, the living 
Christ, in our Wesley Foundation student groups and now, as never 
before, they need constructive guidance as they seek to translate 
the ideals of the Master into action. 


6. Student Projects With the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 

Anticipating the possibility of organic union with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the Department had the pleasure of develop- 
ing certain projects with the leader of the Methodist Student Move- 
ment of that Church. All the projects have thus far proven of dis- 
tinct value in student work. At the Seminar of educators of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, held last summer, representa- 
tives of the Wesley Foundation Seminar of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church were present. Details of procedure were discussed which will 
probably lead to the ultimate development of a united student move- 
ment of the two Churches. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The past twenty-five years have seen remarkable progress in 
the field of Christian education as carried on in and through the 
local church. As a result the religious education program today 
is much more intelligent in its approach and more productive in 
its results. 


Objectwes 


The objective of Christian education is the development of 
Christlike personalities and the expression of these personalities 
in individual and social Christlike living. This brief statement 
of objectives involves a twofold aim: 

1. To make the Christian religion as a personal experience of 
God in and through Jesus Christ intelligently effective. Life, 
individual as well as social, can reach its fullest development 
only through the inspiration and power which issue from a vital 
sense of personal relationship with God, a God who represents 
the highest and best man can conceive, a God who proves him- 
self an ever-present and ever-active spiritual and ethical reality, 
a God who feels and sympathizes and at the same time is capable 
of giving help, inspiration and triumph. To achieve this end is 
the heart of evangelism; it is also the heart of Christian educa- 
tion. 

2. To assist the learner in expressing this experience of God 
in Christlike living. A religion which fails to manifest an active 
interest in the introduction of the Christ spirit and Christian 
ideals into business, industry, politics, international and inter- 
racial relations, indeed, into everything that affects the well- 
being of men, is not a religion that can or ought to command 
the loyalty of modern men. 

In carrying out this objective Christian education must be 
specific. This can be done without the assumption of political 
or economic labels which may confuse rather than clarify, or 
commitment to a particular economic or political system. Ex- 
perience, however, has shown certain practices to be more in 
accord with Christian principles than others. These Christian 
education must point out, interpret and emphasize. 


DIVISION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, through its homes, churches, 
and church schools, is responsible for the Christian education of 
the four million children, youth, and adults whose names appear 
on the Church-School records. This, however, represents only a 
fraction of the Church’s responsibility, for the total constituency 
of the Church is not less than ten millions in America and the 
uncounted millions in lands beyond the seas. The responsibility 

’ 
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of the Board of Education for aiding the Church in meeting this 
far-reaching responsibility is specifically allocated within the 
Board organization to the Division of Religious Education in 
the Local Church. 


Constituency Served 


The immediate constituency of the Division includes: 


30,196 Sunday Church Schools, with an enrollment of 4,087,336. 
815 Week-Day Church Schools, with an enrollment of 23,517. 
3,615 Vacation Church Schools, with an enrollment of 243,025. 
15,875 Chapters of Senior and Intermediate Epworth Leagues, with 
an enrollment of 484,240. 
4,500 Chapters of Junior Epworth League, with an enrollment of 
135,318. 

The number of officers and teachers required for the Church Schools 
alone is 387,184, with another 125,000 leaders in Epworth 
Leagues. 

The constituency also includes the thousands of organized groups of 
men in Methodist Brotherhoods, classes, forums, and other 
men’s organizations in the local church. 


Activities of the Division 


The activities of the Division are based on a desire to be of 
direct and specific service to the field. The more important of 


these activities may be enumerated: 

1. Assistance in the discovery of the needs of individuals and 
churches; co-operation and guidance in the development of programs 
to meet these needs. 

2. Preparation of curriculum material for the use of classes and in 
the program of leadership training. This involves co-operation with 
the Curriculum Committee and with the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

8. Correspondence with pastors and other local church workers who 
turn to the Board for counsel and help in the solution of their local 
problems, supplemented and re-enforced through printed or mimeo- 
graphed material. 

4, Field visitation by members of the staff, for the purpose of assist- 
ing local workers, and also of organizing or supervising various 
forms of field organization. The Division seeks consistently to create 
a sense of local responsibility, to recruit local leadership, and to 
assist this local leadership to achieve the highest degree of effective- 
ness. 

5. Administration of field programs and supervision or guidance of 
District, Conference, or Area directors and counselors of Christian 
education. ‘These field organizations would not have been formed, 
nor would comprehensive programs of religious education have been 
worked out, nor could the present programs be permanently main- 
tained on a high level without the continuing aid and co-operation 
of the Board of Education. 

6.. Development and promotion of special emphases in the program 
of Christian education, such as peace education, stewardship educa- 
tion, temperance education, co-operation in the movement for better 
movies. 

7. Co-operation with other Benevolence Boards of the Church, the 
Women’s Missionary Societies, the Commission on World Peace, 
the International Council of Religious Education, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the United Stewardship Council and similar organ- 


izations. 
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Some Results 


Some of the more tangible results of these efforts are: 

During the quadrennium now ending the accessions to the 
Church through the Church School total 474,964. 

Under the leadership of the Central Office and Field Staff, 
hundreds of District Superintendents, pastors and lay leaders 
have studied together the problems of the local church, and how 
it may become more effective. 

During a single year, 1935, more than 50,000 persons were 
enrolled in study classes and training schools, of whom 28,468 
received credit toward leadership training diplomas. To these 
must be added an even larger number receiving training in more 
informal ways. 

One hundred and eighty-three Summer Institutes were held 
in 1935, attended by between forty and fifty thousand young 
people, and an even larger number of Winter Institutes were 
held, in which many for the first time dedicated themselves to 
Christian service. 

Daily Vacation Church Schools and Week-Day Schools of 
Religious Education steadily increasing in number, enrollment 
and effectiveness. 

During the quadrennium the Sunday Schools have given to 
World Service, including the annual Rally Day offering, $3,879,- 
832. When we add the Children’s Day offering and other offer- 
ings for various benevolences, the total is $5,264,025. 

An increasing number of children, young people and adults 
are dedicating themselves to the great cause of helping to achieve 
a Christian world. As a part of this quest they are discovering 
inexhaustible sources of spiritual power which they have not 
experienced before. 


Internal Organization 


The activities of the Division are carried on through the fol- 
lowing departments: 

1. Religious Education of Children. The ages included are Nurs- 
ery, Kindergarten, Primary, and Junior. The department has respon- 
sibility for these age groups in Sunday School, Weekday School, 
Vacation School, in the Junior Epworth League and in the Junior 
Church. 

2. Epworth League and Young People. The ages embraced in this 
department are Intermediate, Senior, and Young People. The respon- 
sibility includes the Church School as well as the Epworth League. 

3. Religious Education of Adults. This department is responsible 
for the general program of Christian Education in the Local Church 
for men and women with special emphasis upon the religious needs 
of adults, the maintaining of Christian homes and the necessity for 
co-operation of adults in the work with children and young people. 
The program is carried on in co-operation with the Commission 
on Men’s Work. 

4. The Commission on Men’s Work. The General Conference has 
recognized the Commission on Men’s Work, composed of members 
of the Board of Education and members at large, as the unifying and 
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directing agency in the enlistment of the several men’s organizations 
and the total manhood for the task of the church. Its work is 
closely related to that of the Department of Religious Education of 
Adults. 

5. Leadership Education. The great need in religious education 
is an alert, competent and well-trained leadership. This department 
provides opportunities for the training of an effective local church 
leadership through correspondence courses, training classes and 
schools, coaching conferences and seminars; also co-operates with 
other agencies interested in achieving the same results. 

6. Other Responsibilities. At the beginning of the present quad- 
rennium there was also a Department of Local Church and Field 
Supervision. Also a Department of Office Administration and Pro- 
motion of special Projects, such as Rally Day and World Vision 
Schools, the gathering of statistics, and similar enterprises. As a 
result of financial limitations these departments had to be discon- 
tinued so that the work is now being done by members of the staff 
whose primary responsibility is in other fields. The same is true of 
the special emphases committed to the Board of Education during 
the present quadrennium by the General Conference and the World 
Service Commission. 


FIELD STAFF 


In addition to the staff of the Board listed on pages 5 and 6, 
there are 23 Conference Directors of Christian Education serving 
46 Conferences, and 13 Conference Counselors serving 13 Con- 
ferences as voluntary leaders in connection with their regular 
pastoral appointments. 

In Foreign Mission fields of the Church there are 28 secre- 
taries of Christian Education, under the supervision of the Joint 
Committee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields. 


SERVICE TO THE FIELD 


The activities of the Central Office and field staff cover a wide 
range of services to local churches. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


The constituency of the Methodist Episcopal Church includes 
over one million and a quarter of children under twelve years 
of age. It is difficult to estimate the number of elementary 
teachers and other children’s workers who serve in approximately 
30,000 Methodist Church Schools. The Department of Reli- 
gious Education of Children seeks to serve these churches, work- 
ers, and children. During the past quadrennium the Depart- 
ment has personally served 45 Annual Conferences, meeting 
pastors and teachers. Direct guidance has been given to approxi- 
mately 25,000 leaders. 

Many Institutes and conferences dealing with practical 
problems in Christian education have been conducted to meet 
the needs of pastors and teachers of children in the local church. 
Actual problems which are faced in these conferences suggest 
the content for guidance materials written for the thousands 
who are served through the printed page. 
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Seminars, Coaching and Program-Building Conferences are 
held to provide guidance to leaders who are planning to teach 
elementary units in standard leadership training schools, to 
supervisors of Vacation Church Schools and week-day schools of 
religion, to superintendents of Junior League work and to teach- 
ers and pastors who are preparing to lead local workers’ con- 
ferences or conference groups in district and county institutes 
and conventions. : 

Laboratory schools have been a significant part of summer 
schools. 

Considerable time has been given to co-operative work with 
leaders of the Women’s Missionary Societies, the Curriculum 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Inter- 
national Council Committee on Religious Education of Children. 
Junior League units have been prepared and edited, the depart- 
ment has co-operated in planning curricula for Junior Leagues, 
Church Schools, elementary leadership training, Vacation 
Church Schools, and Missionary Education. 

Numerous articles have been prepared for The Hlementary 
Magazine, The Church School Journal, The Epworth Herald, 
First Steps in Christian Nurture. 

Correspondence has, increased greatly during the quadren- 
nium, reaching an average of 350 letters a month. This provides 
the only guidance for many teachers who desire to improve their 
work. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
(EPWORTH LEAGUE AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK) 


In 1928 the Department of Epworth League and Young 
People’s Work began the reconstruction of the young people’s 
program in order to make it more effective as a means of helping 
young people find Christian answers to the problems of their 
lives and of their world. 


Program 


The new program is centered in the actual experience and 
needs of youth and committed to the task of bringing the mes- 
sage and power of Jesus Christ to bear upon those needs of every- 
day life. Because the program is deeply concerned with the will 
of God and its implications it has been compelled to give increas- 
ing attention to the great social issues of the day. 

The Epworth Herald is indispensable to the work with young 
people. No other young people’s paper compares with the Herald 
in sympathetic understanding of youth, their aspirations and 
needs, and in richness of content. Its columns carry to young 
people and their leaders in Church Schools and Epworth Leagues 
the regular topics and resource materials and sections which deal 
regularly with the devotional life, missionary education, recrea- 
tion and social service activities. 
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National Conference of Methodist Youth 


During the winter of 1933-34 a series of leaders’ councils was 
held throughout the nation. The growing tensity of the social 
crisis and the awakening conscience of young people and their 
leaders were strikingly evident in these conferences. It was on 
the strength of frequently expressed demands that a call was 
issued in the spring of 1934 for a National Council of Methodist 
Youth, to be held in September of that year. The response to 
that call was beyond expectations. More than a thousand young 
people and leaders of young people, chosen by their local groups, 
attended the conference. The record is published in the volume, 
Methodist Youth in Council, of which the first edition of 5,000 
copies was soon exhausted and another edition was ordered sev- 
eral months ago. That meeting gave to Methodist youth a 
sense of unity and solidarity, a consciousness of direction, and a 
determination to play a genuine part in the effort to work with 
God for a new world. 

One of the outgrowths of this conference was the formation 
of a National Council to serve as a medium through which all | 
young people of the Methodist Church might co-operate and 
give national expression to their ideals and purposes. This 
council is primarily related to the Department of Epworth 
League and Young People’s Work, but other organizations of 
Methodist youth not related to the Board of Education may 
co-operate if they so desire. 


“Christian Youth Building a New World” 


Parallel with the development of a youth movement in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church there were similar stirrings among 
the young people of other denominations. In the spring of 
1934, there emerged the proposal for a united Christian youth 
movement under the slogan, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” This movement has already enlisted the co-operation 
of the young people of fifty or more Protestant denominations 
and agencies in North America. Its goal is the building of a new 
world in harmony with the ideals of Jesus Christ. Ten definite 
projects for the co-operation of Protestant youth are being 
developed. A series of manuals and leaflets is being issued. A 
nation-wide series of city conferences has been held. 

A great national Conference of Christian Youth is to be held 
at Lakeside, Ohio, in June, 1936, when it is expected that a care- 
fully selected group of 1,500 young people from all of the co- 
operating denominations and agencies will face the issues of 
Christian living in this day and plan co-operative action in 
achieving a new and better world. 


Work in Foreign Fields 


A major part of the work fostered by the Joint Committee 
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on Religious Education in Foreign Fields has to do with young 
people. The staff in the Department of Epworth League and 
Young People’s Work is giving much time-to the cultivation 
among the young people in the United States of an interest in 
the foreign program and to the development of an intelligent 
understanding of that work. Since the principal source of in- 
come for the support of the foreign service program is the 
World Comradeship Fund, much time and thought must be given 
to the promotion of that fund and to the missionary education 
program that undergirds it. Many Districts and Conferences 
are giving their support through the “project” plan, whereby a 
definite field is chosen and the education and financial program 
is built with that particular field in mind. Thus progress is 
being made in growing a generation of world-minded young 
Methodists. 


Institutes 


The Summer Institutes have registered a striking increase 
during the quadrennium. In 1931 there were 153; by the sum- 
mer of 1934 they had reached a total of 165; and in 1935 they 
numbered 1838, the largest number ever held in any one season. 


Membership 


The membership of the Epworth League likewise reflects a 
growing interest. After a long period of decline since the peak 
was reached in 1900, the tide seems to have turned. The world 
membership of the Intermediate and Senior Epworth Leagues 
for the past four years is as follows: 

a LEB Ue Sie Pe Sipe SAN RISO DO ECM cy Sani es ARE AES AL a 458,341 


OS 2 wis ravatelnioreracstole s skaters. #1 ava erases ts Oat ar cece eae ede eT 474,881 
UO SOM ela steve inten ees Rie rolesa SRV Uhe brah tad IUDs coh sds canto eannte 489,947 
LOS AR e sacra tia Riste bis checdenttenets, of gieneas(albrsnedacl 8a tn cnenwheraceyeye 484,240 


Exact statistics for the enrollment of young people in the 
Church Schools are not available, but there is reason to believe 
that here also the decline of the last decade has been checked. 


World Comradeship Fund 


The World Comradeship Fund (Twenty-four-hour-day Plan) 
has become the major source of income for carrying on the 
young people’s program, both in the United States and over- 
seas. In 1934-35 the young people contributed nearly $31,000. 


More Vital Personal Life 


One of the encouraging features in young people’s work is the 
emergence of a new note of reality in the personal religious life 
and experience of great numbers of young people. In co-operat- 
ing in the unfinished tasks of the Kingdom, they are coming to 
a new sense of fellowship with God and a living conviction that 
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at the very heart of the universe is a Creative Love, which must 
eventually vindicate the struggles for good-will and brotherhood 
and justice. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


Following the withdrawal in 1933 of Charles F. Boss, Jr., 
from the headship of the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, the program in this field became a co-operative enterprise 
of the staff. Progress cannot be made with children and young 
people unless there is sympathetic adult understanding and co- 
operation. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the following: The personal 
religious needs of adults and its place in family life; the impor- 
tance of adults in changing the entire social order; the need for 
an adequately trained leadership for work with children, youth, 
and adults. There has been a wide use of fresh material and new 
courses dealing with these important emphases. 

The Adult Bible Class Monthly is a great re-enforcement to 
our resources. The elective course on evangelism for the first 
quarter in 1936, through this magazine, was prepared by the 
Secretary of Men’s Work and Religious Education (Adults). 


MEN’S WORK 


In the fall of 1934, Dr. Bert E. Smith, after fifteen years of 
conspicuous and capable service as the leader of men’s work, 
accepted appointment to a district superintendency in the North- 
ern Minnesota Conference. After careful study of the trends 
in men’s work of our own and other denominations, the Com- 
mission on Men’s Work recommended the appointment of the 
Rey. J. Russell Throckmorton of the Southwest Kansas Confer- 
ence as Executive Secretary of the Commission, with the under- 
standing that he should give such supervision to the total adult 
program as his obligation in the field of men’s work would per- 
mit. He began his work on July 1, 1935. 


Program 


The Commission on Men’s Work is both a promotional and a 
service agency. Its resources are available to all men’s organiza- 
tions or groups in the local church or District and Conference 
organizations. This program is grouped in three divisions: 


1. The local church. 
2. The Church at large. 
3. Current problems and Christian citizenship. 


Mr. E. Dow Bancroft, long associated with men’s activities in 
the Church, and Secretary of the General Conference Laymen’s 
Association, is continuing as field representative of the Com- 
' mission, 
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Training the Local Leadership 


The Secretary of the Commission on Men’s Work shared in 
ten regional conferences of the General Conference Commission 
on Evangelism during the latter part of November and early in 
December, 1935. Methodist laymen are eager to be about the 
work of the Kingdom. 

In field work the Secretary will give considerable time to one 
and two-day training Conferences in which District, Conference 
and Area leaders may study together the needs of particular 
localities and work out the most effective methods for meeting 
these needs. : 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


The activities of the Department of Leadership Education are 
determined by a few basic convictions: 


1. Leaders must see the urgency of their work; they must appreci- 
ate the whole message and program of the Christian religion; they 
must be concerned with both personal and social regeneration. 

2. The message and program of the Christian religion offer the 
only solution of present-day economic, social, and political problems. 

38. If the Church is to make a significant contribution toward 
such solution there must be an informed, skilled and consecrated 
leadership in every local church. 

4. Emphasis on leadership education must find a place in the plans 
of Bishops, District Superintendents, and Pastors for the purpose of 
developing in each local church a definite and comprehensive program 
of leadership improvement. 


Services to the Church 


During the quadrennium the First Series or introductory 
courses for leaders have been developed. Thirty-nine such 
courses with guides for study are now in use. Churches of all 
sizes and in every part of the country are finding them helpful. 

Changing conditions have made necessary the revision of the 
Standard courses for leaders. The new courses are much better 
adapted to present-day needs than were the previous Standard 
Leadership Curricula. More than 8,000 applications for 
accreditation have been reviewed as the department has gone 
forward in developing a denomination-wide faculty competent 
to teach leaders. Nearly 100,000 certificates of credit have been 
issued during the quadrennium to persons who have completed 
courses. 

A considerable part of the time of the head of the department 
is spent in service to the field. Service has been given in every 
Area and in nearly every Annual Conference. 


Class Enrollment 


‘The reports which pastors make to Annual Conferences in- 
clude some hundreds of classes which have never been reported to 
the Board of Education. These same reports reveal that there 
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were 200,000 Methodist Enrollments in schools or classes deal- 
ing directly with the systematic improvement of leadership 
during the quadrennium. ; 

The following table is suggestive of the amount of leadership 
education done for credit in schools and classes during the suc- 
cessive years of the quadrennium: 

For Year Ending August 31 1932 1933 19384 1985 Total 





Local Church Classes........... 610 562 537 974 2,683 
Standard Training Schools....... 117 122 149 110 498 

Grand Total Schools and Classes. .......:2c.0ceccseUsceecevececsees 3,181 
Students enrolled in classes...... 8,701 6, 852 6,818 11, 213 33, 584 
3tudents enrolled in schools...... 6, 269 6, 236 9,174 5,969 27,648 
Interdencminational............ 13,952 12, 827.1) | 12,757. .10,312 49,848 

Grand. Total (Leaders enrolled oy.j002 6h Sev sors bark atheutes orb be magewtncls 111,080 
Total credits awarded........... 23,715 22,679 23, 884 23,463 93,741 


Informal Leadership Education 


Workers’ conferences, guided reading, one-day Institutes, offi- 
cial board meetings, consecration services, improvement on the 
job which comes from local supervision, together with the large 
number of churches which become conscious of a leadership prob- 
lem and adopt systematic plans for leadership improvement, 
doubtless have been even more significant than the work done in 
schools and classes. 


Developing a Lay Leadership m Churches in the South 


No more significant work looking toward the improvement of 
lay leadership is beimg done anywhere in the denomination than 
in the New Orleans, Covington, Chattanooga and Atlanta Areas. 
Here, year after year, the leaders of the several Annual Confer- 
ences come together and lay plans for the improvement of their 
work. 

During the last four years Annual Conference programs of 
leadership education have advanced in an unprecedented way. 
Ministers and laymen have come to a larger appreciation both of 
the Christian religion and of Christian education as a means of 
achieving Christian ends. 


SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Christian Stewardship 


By action of the World Service Commission on the authority 
of the General Conference of 1932, Christian Stewardship, which 
was formerly a responsibility of the co-operating World Service 
agencies, was assigned to the Board of Education. However, no 
financial provision was made for it. Due to the financial limita- 
tions of the Board, the cause of Stewardship Education has had 
only the part-time service of the Associate Secretary. 

There is throughout the Church a keen interest in Steward- 
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ship Education. Evidence of this interest is indicated in many 
ways e 

1. Increased emphasis by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society; the activities of Annual 
Conference and Area Committees on Stewardship; the cultivation 
program of local churches, Conferences and Areas; the widespread 
use of the literature and plans available through the Board of Edu- 
cation; 

2. The attention that is given to “education in its deeper social and 
spiritual phases” as emphasized by the action of the General Confer- 
ence. While there is continued emphasis upon tithing there is in- 
creased emphasis upon the principle of stewardship as it relates to 
all of life. 5 


The program includes: 


1. The aggressive promotion of Stewardship Education in churches, 
Districts, Conferences and Areas, according to plans developed by the 
Board of Education in which its central staff, Conference directors 
and counselors and other agencies co-operate. 

2. The preparation of literature and the recommendation of litera- 
ture produced by other organizations, consisting of pamphlets, study 
courses, manuals, etc. This literature is sold at cost, or less than 
cost, of printing, handling and postage. 

3. The Stewardship Spokesman is the medium of communication 
and furnishes resource materials. Its subscription list is approxi- 
mately 7,500, in addition to which hundreds of copies are mailed out 
in bundles for distribution at district meetings, Conferences, etc. 
Its use is actively promoted by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
and for the current year it is a required resource in the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

4. The Board of Education has provided a designated gift author- 
ization fof work done by Harvey Reeves Calkins and Luther E. Love- 
joy, former heads of the Department of Stewardship. Mr. E. Dow 
Bancroft, as field representative of the Commission on Men’s Work, 
devotes a major part of his time to Stewardship addresses and con- 
ferences under similar arrangement. 


The long and conspicuous service of Dr. Luther E. Lovejoy 
was cut short by unexpected and sudden death, January 30, 
1936, when he was in the midst of one of the most fruitful 
periods of his ministry to the cause of Christian Stewardship. 


WORLD PEACH 


Immediately after the General Conference of 1932, a plan was 
agreed upon under which the peace programs of the Board of 
Education and the General Conference Commission on World 
Peace were so integrated that they have been carried forward 
under a unified leadership. 

The Associate Secretary of the Board of Education has served 
as Executive Secretary of the Commission on World Peace and 
the Board of Education Committee on Peace Education. The 
members of the staff of the Board of Education have shared fully 
in this enterprise. The Church press and in many Annual Con- 
ferences the Conference Commission on World Peace or the 
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Commission on Social Service have likewise co-operated in carry- 
ing forward the work. 

A more detailed statement is found on page 341, and should 
be read in connection with this brief statement. 


MOTION PICTURES 


At its annual meeting in July, 1934, the World Service Com- 
mission assigned to the Board of Education the responsibility 
for directing the campaign for the elimination of indecent and 
unwholesome films. The Board has co-operated with the Federal 
Council of Churches’ Committee on Motion Pictures, and the 
Legion of Decency. 

Leaflet material was compiled. Samples of these, together 
with suggestions for promoting the cause of better movies, were 
mailed to the pastors of all Methodist Episcopal churches in 
the United States. Releases were given to the Church and 
secular press. The effect of the combined efforts was salutary. 
However, the permanency of improvement will depend on con- 
tinued vigilance and the thoroughness of a continuous program 
of education. 


OTHER FORMS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


An increasing demand is laid upon all agencies of Christian 
Education for leadership with reference to the liquor problem, 
juvenile delinquency, lawlessness, gambling, commercialized vice, 
racial relationships, the economic order, civil liberties and free- 
dom of conscierice, living conditions, the home and community 
life. These must be dealt with in the basic curriculum, elective 
courses, in forum and seminar discussions, where in a spirit of 
Christian tolerance, these andj other questions may be studied 
in the light of the principles of Jesus. The Board of Education 
has accepted the Social Creed of the Church, adopted by the 
General Conference, and “The Social Ideals of the Churches,” 
adopted by the Federal Council of Churches, as the basis of its 
emphases. It co-operates with the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals, the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, the Citizenship Committees of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies, and interdenominational and non-sectarian 
social and reform agencies. 

A series of two-day seminars on World Peace, held in 1934- 
35, and a series on Christian Education in Social Ideals and 
Practice in 1935-36, under the leadership of the Rev. Charles F. 
Boss, Jr., reveal the constructive contribution this Board can 
make to wholesome Christian thinking under this method of 


approach. 
LITERATURE SERVICE 


The Division of Religious Education in the Local Church 


maintains an extensive literature service through pamphlets, 
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manuals, leaders’ guides and a great variety of other materials. 
A study of the “Catalog of Printed Resources for Christian Edu- 
cation” will indicate the wide range and richness of these 
materials. Through this literature the Board is able to extend 
its influence and service to thousands of workers who cannot be 
contacted in any other way. 


FREE GRANTS OF LITERATURE 


One of the oldest and most helpful forms of service to local 
churches has been that of free grants of literature to needy Sun- 
day Schools. Through the years thousands of Sunday Schools 
have been made possible by an initial single grant or repeated 
grants of lesson materials. Hundreds of these schools have de- 
veloped into influential churches which are now the strength of 
the communities in which they are located. The limited income 
of recent years has resulted in a constant curtailment of this 
service. The Board, however, continues the work in a limited 
way and furnishes the literature for a number of schools of 
various types such as those located in underprivileged and mis- 
sionary sections of the country and among such varied types of 
persons as Latin-Americans, Japanese, Chinese, Alaskan and 
Indian groups, and to various institutions supported by the 
Church. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


As a means of support for certain phases of Christian Educa- 
tion, the Board promotes three special funds. An essential part | 
of the promotion has to do with the study and development of 
the educational program supported by these funds. ‘These are: 

The annual Rally Day observance. The offerings for the four 
years ending June 30, 1935, total $266,032. Approximately 92 
per cent of this offering was returned to the various Annual 
Conferences for the support of Conference programs of Christian 
Education under the provisions of the Discipline, 4 465, § 2. 
After providing for the costs of promotion, the remainder has 
been used for special services to Annual Conferences that do not 
have organized work under the leadership of directors or coun-— 
selors. 

The World Comradeship Fund. The offerings for the last four 
years ending June 30, 1935, were $133,699.52. This offering 
is distributed on an agreed ratio between Annual Conferences 
for the support of young people’s work, the Joint Committee on 
Religious Education in Foreign Fields for young people’s work 
overseas and the Department of Epworth League and Young 
People’s Work. It constitutes the major support of these enter- 
prises. 

The Sunday School Sustaining Fund. This fund was estab- 
lished three years ago in order to prevent the further curtailment 
of the program of the Board in the interest of the Sunday Church 
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School. The total collections for the three-year period ending 
June 30, 1935, was $14,936.70. The fluctuation in this annual 


offering has been very great and the total hasbeen far less than 
anticipated. 


STATISTICS 


The figures in the following table are for the calendar year 
1935 except as indicated. They indicate something of the vast- 
ness of the educational enterprise in the local church. The 
decline in enrollment, in average attendance and certain other 
items which began many years ago has not been entirely checked. 
There are, however, gratifying gains in other items. From such 
information as is obtainable, it appears that the loss in member- 
ship and average attendance upon the Sunday Church School 
is with the adult constituency rather than with young people and 
children. (Where blanks appear in the report from the Foreign 
Field in the following exhibit it means the figures are not avail- 
able. In some instances the figures given represent reports from 
only part of the churches, and are therefore incomplete.) | 


United Foreign World 








Sunday Church Schools States Field Total 

Number Of schools ....2..5 ene s es eie ctices 23,494 6,702 30,196 
Number of Classes Under 18 Years...... 135: S0Sieataen 135,308 
Number of Classes Using Graded Lessons. 2 90S sa, aiserenys 72,903 
@iscersrand Teachers’. <2... -css+cce22s< 371,229 15,955 387,184 
Pupils of All Grades Attending Sessions.. 3,005,358 320,353 3,325,711 
GEnelloubtolleae-eersres ices slats ale Biss Saree oars 240,375 199 240,574 
Home Department... .......%. +. saidhe MOSS OUaes Greate ae 133,867 
PotalmmrollmMoent Hes ets -sele ok eles corel a oe 3,750,829 336,507 4,087,336 
Average Attendance... .6 checele- cm eeene 1,988,388 
Pupils Belonging to the Church......... 1,842,183 
Accessions to Church from Sunday School. 103,741 
Rally Day Offerings........... Paeveveta: $72,442 
Paid to World Service (not including 

RaliveOay. Ottering)e ccc cscs. - See 65257626 see 652,762 
Paid by S. S. for Other Benevolences.... . Q25 C826 wees 225,682 
Expenses for Lesson Materials, etc......- 25045756  oiscece A 2,504,756 

Vacation and Week-Day Schools 

Number of Vacation Schools............ 3,609 6 3,615 
Number of Teachers and Helpers........ 27,782 11 27,793 
Pupil Enrollment..............-+--+--+- 242,823 202 243,025 
Average Attendance.............-+--+- (not given) (not given) 
M. E. Week-Day Church Schools........ 443 13 456 
Interdenominational Week-Day Church 

CHO LS ee ie elena s eve ecole visi BOO Gb cienakeyet 359 
Number Paid Teachers and Helpers...... La life SN ees e iy 517 
Methodist Pupil Enrollment............ 24,012 505 24,517 
Average Attendance. ...........++.s0-- (not given) (not given) 
Total Expenses (both types of schools)... $115,288 $...... $115,288 

Leadership Training 

Methodist Leadership Training Classes. . . 2,807 1 2,808 
Interdenominational Leadership Training 

(GIEFStA a. cas SEO PEO cae COS BIDS steers 2,255 
M. E. Enrollment (both).......-..++++. Bit OO Zin eeoryeaere 51,962 
Junior Epworth League less 

f Chapters.....--cecccccc cece ececscvcecceccces : 

Number o p 135°318 


Number of Members...... ee ee ee reece rece s eer es see seess 
Twenty-four-hour-day pay’ts (year ending June 30, 1935) $945.31 
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Epworth League 


Number of Senior and Intermediate Chapters............ 15,875 
INI Der OL, MEMDELS cacid oles fore fesee bio die iorenteiecaneadlodare eer odenenea toed e 484,240 
Twenty-four-hour-day pay’ts (year ending June 30, 1935) $30,845.31 
Summer Institutes (calendar year 1935)...............--- 183 
RLELISETAULOM oe eis ie occ one once let cel Vaan opel dotteth eielaio aNevercl sel o ahaa wie 43,000 
Winter Institutes (estimated 1935-36) ..............-0ee0s- 500 
Registration (estimated 1935-36)..........0.cccenceecee 50,000 


Leadership Training 
Total enrollment in classes reported to the Board of Educa- 

tion for the four-year period ending July 31, 1935...... 111,080 
Number of credits toward Leadership Training Diplomas 

and Certificates of Progress given for completion of units 

OL STUDY ees eae sae thes ale a aia ecolte ene teal ater eta ayetaceney uiteherete ons 22 93,741 


THE UNFINISHED TASK 


The task of Christian education is not only unfinished; there 
are millions untouched by it. There are probably 20,000,000 
persons in the United States between the ages of four and twenty 
who are not under the influence of any form of religious educa- 
tion, Protestant, Roman Catholic or Jewish. 

A movement is now under way, sponsored by the International 
Council of Religious Education, which has as its purpose to 
aggressively promote a program of extension that will carry the 
Christian religion to the unreached multitudes. A national 
committee of laymen is being organized that will give direction 
to the movement. 

Coincident with this movement, there is another which seeks 
to enlist a much larger proportion of the lay forces of the nation 
in the total program of Christian education carried on by the 
International Council of Religious Education, its constituent 
denominations and state councils, 
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CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


According to the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, {| 455, §4: The duty of the Curriculum Committee of 
the Board of Education is: “To determine standard curricula for 
church schools, including vacation and week-day schools, the 
Epworth League and other agencies within the local church, and 
to recommend to the Board of Education books and other litera- 
ture which may be found desirable for use in religious education 
and in the training of leaders and teachers.” 


Meetings and Records 


During the last four years this important Committee has met 
regularly and fulfilled its function with conscientious attention. 
It is significant that its sessions are always well attended and 
that busy men and women from widely scattered sections have 
such high regard for the obligations imposed upon them that 
they are seldom absent. Seven meetings have been held at Chi- 
cago during the quadrennium, on the following dates: November 
1, 2, 1932; January 30, 31, 1933; May 25, 26, 1933; November 
1, 2, 1933; February 1, 1934; November 1, 2, 1934; November 
1, 2, 1935. For the purpose of permanent record the Committee 
has printed the Minutes of these meetings and placed them in 
the hands of the members of the Board of Education. Outlines 
of all lesson courses and text books approved and authorized for 
use, together with a complete list of actions taken by the Commit- 
tee, carefully itemized for reference, are embodied in these 
Minutes. In the present Report it seems hardly necessary to do 
more than call attention to the outstanding actions of the Com- 
mittee during the period under review. 


Changes in Personnel 


Following the last General Conference the appointed members 
on the Board consist of: H. Lester Smith, Guy O. Carpenter, 
David D. Jones, Horace G. Smith, Daniel L. Marsh, Hugh 8. 
Magill, and Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips. Horace G. Smith resigned 
from the committee and his place was taken by W. E. Ham- 
maker. The ex-officio members are: Edgar Blake, Lucius H. 
Bugbee, Merle N. English, Frederick C. Hiselen, W. E. J. Gratz, 
and John W. Langdale. These, together with a group of six 
co-operating members and twelve consulting members, compose 
the personnel of the committee. To our great loss, the recent 
death of Mrs. Frank M. McKibben of the co-operating group 
has taken from us one of the most valuable committee members. 
Bishop H. Lester Smith was elected Chairman for the quadren- 
nium; Daniel L. Marsh, Vice-Chairman ; and Lucius H. Bugbee, 
Secretary. 
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Procedure 


The work of the Committee is carried on through several sub- 
committees: Committee on General Reference and Procedure; 
No. 1, Courses for Children; No. 2, Courses for Young People; 
No. 3, Courses for Adults, Home and Special Groups; a Com- 
mittee on Leadership Training and a Committee on Special 
Emphases. 


Authorizations 


The Lesson Outlines released by the International Council 
of Religious Education have been carefully considered, revised, 
and adapted to meet the requirements of our denomination. 
These include Beginners, Primary, Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior Group Lessons, and the Improved Uniform Lessons. Hp- 
worth League Units, both dated and undated, for use in Junior 
and Senior organizations, have all received careful thought 
before authorization. The rewriting of the teacher’s texts of the 
Closely Graded Lessons has been inaugurated. 


Co-ordination of Material 


An important step was taken in the direction of a more unified 
program of religious education by an action of the committee 
integrating all intermediate and senior Group Lessons with 
Lists A and B of the dated units of the Epworth League. 


General Conference Legislation 


Two items of legislation by the last General Conference have 
been objects of concern to the committee. First, the order that 
a United Worship Service for a combined church and church- 
school session be prepared. ‘This was referred to a committee, 
which presented an Order of Service prepared by Dr. Fred Win- 
slow Adams of Boston University, based upon sound, liturgical 
principles. This service is now available and also simpler forms 
for those who desire something less elaborate. 

Second, action requesting the preparation of a graded series of 
texts for training in Church membership. To meet this request 
a new six-months’ course, prepared especially for Juniors, and 
entitled Learning to Live for God, has been issued. In addition, 
Course VI, Part 2, of the Closely Graded Lessons, a Unit 
entitled “My Church” in the Junior Group Lessons, a mimeo- 
graphed Unit entitled “Entering the Church,” and an abun- 
dance of material prepared in graded form on the “History and 
Spirit of Methodism” for use during the last quarter of 1934, 
meet this requirement quite completely. 


Committee on Special Hmphases 
In November of 1932 a Committee on Special Emphases was 
authorized for the purpose of bringing before the Committee 
on Curriculum from time to time a statement of principles relat- 
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ing to special areas of concern and such a survey of our materials 
as will enable us to see just what we have and what we ought to 
have in relation to these particular interests. 

Sub-committees were assigned to study World Peace, Temper- 
ance, Missions, Stewardship and Social Ethics. The work of 
this group has been very helpful to the Committee as a whole and 
promises still larger usefulness. An extensive report on the 
SHG emphasis was published in the Minutes for February 

: : 


Leadership and Missionary Education 


The Committee carefully considered all materials submitted 
to them for use in the enlarged leadership training program of 
the Church, and all necessary authorizations in this field were 
acted upon. 

It has been an interesting period of activity for the Commit- 
tee. Its members are alert to the demand of swiftly-changing 
conditions and are conscientiously trying to adjust our teaching 
program to the widening conception of the Kingdom of God. 


Co-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


The following reports cover enterprises in which the Board 
of Education co-operates with other Boards and Agencies of 
the Church: 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


The Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 
Fields, of which Dr. W. C. Barclay is the Secretary, is the one 
agency of the Methodist Episcopal Church distinctively and in- 
tensively devoted to the interpretation, promotion, and guidance 
of religious education in Methodist churches outside of the 
United States. In this task it is the co-operative agency of the 
Board of Education, the Board of Foreign Missions, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The Committee under- 
takes: 

1. To stimulate the organization, and to aid in the develop- 
ment of Boards of Christian Education in Annual Conferences 
in foreign fields. f 

2. To interpret to the churches, church schools, and other edu- 
cational agencies in foreign fields the educational ideals, prin- 
ciples, policies, and programs of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as these are developed by the general Board of Education, and 
such interdenominational organizations as the International 
Council of Religious Education. he 

8. To co-operate with the directors and secretaries of religious 
education in extending to them friendly and sympathetic counsel 
in developing and carrying on their programs. | 

4. To co-operate in the development of indigenous teaching 
and study literature in the various countries which shall be true 
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to the principles and basic content authorized by the Committee 
on Curriculum of the Methodist Episcopal Church and at the 
same time utilize in literature production the inspiration and 
original contribution of the nationals of the respective races and 
peoples. 

Range of Service 


In carrying out its aim the Joint Committee renders a wide 
range of service to the younger churches throughout the world. 
The contribution is perhaps most notable at these points: 

1. Secretaries of religious education (secretaries of Area and 
of Annual Conference Boards),‘and directors of Young People’s 
Work, are supported in whole or in part through the Joint 
Committee. 

2. The personnel of leadership, both pastors and lay teachers 
and leaders, is being made more efficient through short-term 
training schools and institutes. A large proportion of these 
would not be possible without the co-operation of the Joint 
Committee. 

3. Materials for Christian teaching and study to meet the 
needs of the various age groups are being produced in increasing 
quantity. The Joint Committee has sought to stimulate the 
organization of responsible committees for curriculum produc- 
tion and to aid them in every way possible in carrying forward 
their difficult work. In Latin America, India, China, Korea, 
Japan, Malaya, the Philippines, and North Africa substantial 
progress has been made. 

4. The Church’s ministry to children both in churches and 
in the home is enriched. The Christian nurture and training of 
children in the home and in Sunday Schools has not had in the 
past the special attention which its importance deserves. The 
Joint Committee has emphasized the necessity of intelligent, 
skilled effort in child nurture. 

5. Stimulus is given to the growth of world-wide fellowship 
of Christian youth. Directors of young people’s work are sup- 
ported in several fields. Information is supplied regarding the 
Christian youth movement in America. Through the World 
Comradeship Plan young people’s groups of a particular Annual 
Conference are committed to intimate, understanding fellowship 
with the young people of some one other nation, and to co-opera- 
tion in support of their program. 

6. Co-operation between the evangelical Churches is effectively 
promoted. Other leaders, groups, and organizations are invited 
to share in Methodist training schools, youth institutes, and cur- 
riculum committees, to take advantage of our resources, to con- ’ 
tribute to the constructive processes, and to utilize the results. 


Promotion of Responsible Field Agencies 


The Discipline makes it the duty of every Annual Conference 
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to organize within its bounds an Annual Conference Board of 
Kducation, auxiliary to the Board of Education. There are 
twenty-seven Secretaries of Christian Education in foreign fields. 
The Joint Committee undertakes to assist the Conference Boards 
in foreign fields by keeping in close touch with them, supplying 
information and materials, and aiding in the development of 
programs to meet field conditions and needs. 


A Forward Look 


Trends and events of the past quadrennium have given to the 
Churches throughout the world new importance and responsibil- 
ity. The growth of nationalism has narrowed the sphere of 
operation of religion. Christian schools have been more and 
more restricted, and in wide areas the teaching of religion in all 
schools is prohibited. The Church has come into increased 
prominence as thé chief agency for the maintenance and propa- 
gation of religion. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


The General Conference of 1932 instructed the Board of 
’ Education, the Board of Foreign Missions, and the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension to give aggressive atten- 
tion to the matter of educating the Church concerning its whole 
missionary and benevolence ministry known as World Service. 

At the beginning of the quadrennium a Department of Mis- 
sionary Education was organized to give specialized attention 
to this task. The Age-Group and Leadership Training Depart- 
ments of the Board of Education have given abundant co-opera- 
tion. The department has worked chiefly along the following 
lines: 

1. The development of the World Vision Schools. A carefully kept 
record of the first hundred Church Schools enrolled as World Vision 
Schools indicates that they have for the past three years increased 
their mission study from 100 to 400 per cent, and during the heart of 
the depression have given $18,000 more for World Service than these 
same schools had been giving previous to enrollment under this plan. 

2. Cultivation among the pastors, through Pastors’ Seminars, and 
through the use of teams of representatives of the Boards visiting 
District and Sub-District groups. 

3. Development of Annual Conference World Service Councils, and 
giving guidance and co-operation which result in these Councils 
assuming responsibility for reaching all the churches of their respec- 
tive territories. 

4. Promotion of the Every-Member Plan. A procedure by which the 
every-member canvass may be made a means of educating the entire 
Church concerning the missionary and benevolence work of our 
Boards. ‘ } 

5. Missionary Education through support projects, whereby all 
- the churches of an Annual Conference adopt for support certain defi- 
nite pieces of educational, Home Missionary, or Foreign Missionary 
work. 
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PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


The Division of Plays and Pageants, under its present leader- 
ship, celebrates three years of work. It is national in scope. 

A chief desire has been to promote the writing of plays which 
would serve in presenting artistically an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity in terms of present-day living. Toward this end con- 
tests have been conducted through the Hpworth Herald, the Na- 
tional Society of Wesley Players, and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. A small volume of plays called 
Plays to Live By, has been published. The plays are royalty free 
and are available for any church organization. Two other 
volumes are in the process of preparation. 

The department has issued a series of small pamphlets cover- 
ing all branches of dramatic production from the selection of a 
play to the organization and production of a play in the local 
church ; also a pamphlet giving an outline for an institute course 
in drama, the most complete list of Plays for the Church that has 
ever been issued, and from this lists of plays for every occasion 
in the church year have been reprinted. 

The director of the department is the author and national 
director of the Sesquicentennial Pageant of Methodism called 
The Spreading Flame. He has co-operated with the national 
Sesquicentennial Committee in the presentation of the pageant 
in strategic centers throughout America. Ba Thane, a simple 
missionary play, has been promoted and has been given in per- 
haps more communities during these last three years than any 
other single religious play, with the exception of Why the Chimes 
Rang, for Christmas, and, perhaps, The Rock, which has been 
used at Easter and throughout the year. Certainly the whole 
missionary approach to drama has been clearly encouraged by 
this one play. 

The department has co-operated with the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, the Publicity Department of the Board of 
Education, the Division of Religious Education in the Local 
Church, the American Bible Society in the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the English Bible, and with the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Most of the more effective summer and winter institutes under 
the auspices of the Department of Epworth League and Young 
People’s Work include drama courses in their curricula, and 
classes in drama are becoming increasingly popular in the lead- 
ership training program. 

The department has edited and published, with the co-opera- 
tion of the National Society of Wesley Players, The Footlight, 
a periodical of that organization, and it has made particular 
use of the Hpworth Herald as well as the Church School Journal, 
the International Journal of Religious Education, and various 
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other periodicals to stress procedure and methods in promotion 
of drama. 

As a means and not as an end, as an inciting source of an 
intellectual and emotional response, as an attractive and effective 
way to present great truths artistically, drama will be increas- 
ingly an integral part of the vital program of the Church. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


The service rendered by the Stereopticon Department during 
the quadrennium 1932-1936 can best be shown by statistics and 
especially by comparative statistics. It is possible to give the 
report for the three completed years only. 

Budget: The budget for the last year of the previous quad- 
rennium was $41,792.34. The department is now operating on 
an annual budget of $18,705. This explains the various reduc- 
tions in activity. 

Distribution Centers: June 1, 1932, there were nineteen dis- 
tribution centers for stereopticon lectures. Because of reduced 
budget these were reduced to ten. This reduction is reflected in 
a diminishing use of the lecture sets. However, there has gradu- 
ally developed such an insistent demand for better service that 
five offices have been restored. 

Distribution: The number of slide sets distributed during 
1931-32, when there were 19 offices, was 23,490. With a reduc- 
tion of over half in budget and nearly half in distribution offices, 
the reports for the three years of this quadrennium have been: 


HO RUESE! Vaca ASO one OUND Ono De AOe OO Tap Carat do 16,026 
HEB BEA. Reactant talols ecm nee SACI RO 17,944 
OSA Oe cra cite Aid etes- htt See settee siaetenarterele «wie okie ana 16,389 


New Lectures: The department has been able to produce nine- 
teen new lectures and two new illustrated hymns. 

Miscellaneous: In addition to these regular activities, the 
department has assisted in distributing motion-picture films for 
both the Mission Boards. 

It has done an unusual amount of exhibit work, designing, 
constructing, and. setting up many exhibits at the Century of 
Progress, and is responsible for the direction of the General 
Conference exhibits and for the actual construction of many of 
them. 

Its commercial activities have consisted in selling stereopticon 
equipment and in producing slides for other groups, particularly 
for Boards of some sister denominations and for a few univer- 
sities. 

BUILDING FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The present program of Christian Education calls for a type 
of building and equipment especially adapted to its needs. If 
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these needs are to be met, the churches must have the advice and 
service of specialists in this field. | 

The Bureau of Church Architecture, so long a joint enterprise 
of the Board of Education and the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, has now become the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as one of the co-operating agencies. 

Much of the time of the director, when meeting with local 
church committees, is devoted to a study of the Christian educa- 
tion program, and its needs before actual plans for proposed 
buildings are considered. This often results in radical improve- 
ments. ; 

Special attention is now being given to modernizing and im- 
proving the smaller churches, a large percentage of which are 
one and two-room structures. A new booklet, Rebuilding the 
Town and Country Church, with designs and plans, is now avail- 
able. A study of this booklet is an amazing revelation of what 
can be and is being done with one and two-room churches with 
relatively small outlay. 


The foregoing report shows how manifold, far-reaching, and 
significant are the interests of Christian education. 

The great need in this age of confusion is men and women 
who are truly Christian, ready to commit themselves to con- 
sistent sacrificial Christian living, but such persons will be cre- 
ated and grown only through a thoroughgoing process of Chris- 
tian education. The religion of Jesus Christ offers a solution 
of the World’s religious, moral, economic, social, and political 
problems; but the actual solution will be found only through a 
process of intelligent, patient, and painstaking Christian educa- 
tion. The Christian Church is essentially a missionary church; 
but in the present age a vital world vision and an active world 
interest will be created only through an effective process of 
Christian education. 

The Board of Education bears a far-reaching responsibility. 
During the past quadrennium we have done the best we could 
under tremendous handicaps and limitations. The conditions 
which we face demand a forward movement at a time when we 
are forced to cut and retrench. We cannot hold our present 
ground, and certainly we cannot move forward and upward 
unless we succeed in awakening the Church and the General 
Conference to a realization of the fact that the life, strength, 
and effectiveness of the Church tomorrow depends on taking 
Christian education seriously. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. C. EIsrLen, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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The quadrennium now coming to a close has been one of 
intensive work. New forms of service have been developed and 
the chief subject of concern has been the finances. Of their own 
accord Conferences have continued to turn toward the Board 
for help until now funds of 58 of the 85 Conferences are trusteed 
by the Board and the Claimants of thirty-four Conferences 
receive their checks from the Board. 

The preachers’ savings have been held by the Board in the 
Provident Annuity Fund, serving 702 homes, earning for them 
$119,131.48 during the quadrennium. In the months of uncer- 
tain savings banks and likewise, during the low interest period 
the board earned for those ministers about four per cent on their 
savings. 

The Board is working on a minimum budget of $50,000, and 
with a greatly reduced staff, but in fact is domg more work and 
giving more sorts of service than at any previous time in its his- 
tory. There have been few changes in the office staff, of which 
Mrs. Helen E. Moore is the faithful manager, now in her thirty- 
sixth year of office service for the Church. If the allowance from 
World Service funds permitted it, a very greatly increased pro- 
gram should be carried on and each added item a very much 
needed service to the cause. At present it is a source of gratifi- 
cation to be able to say that for every dollar in the budget 
allowed by World Service, $1.778 is being paid back to the Con- 
ferences, the preachers, and Conference Claimants of the Church 
in interest earned for them by the Board, and added to the 
money are the other well-known and highly appreciated forms of 
cost-free services rendered. 


PERSONNEL 


Certain very important changes have occurred in the person- 
nel of the Board: Rev. J. R. Gettys, Nebraska, and Rev. F. A. 
La Violette, Pacific Northwest Conferences, were called to their 
eternal home during this year. Dr. Walter H. Jackson of 
Nebraska Conference and Dr. Rufus C. Baker, Colorado Confer- 
ence, were chosen to fill out the unexpired terms, respectively. 
Both were constructive, dependable men of large influence in the 
Church and on this Board. Mr. J. E. Kavanagh, New York 
Hast, and Mrs. C. A. Parmelee, Southern California Conferences, 
resigned because of pressure of business, and Mr. Hallam Rich- 
ardson, New York Hast, and Dr. Otto U. King, North Indiana 
Conferences, respectively, were chosen to fill out the unexpired 
terms. Dr. E. M. Jones, Central Alabama, and Dr. 8. H. 
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Sweeney, Lexington, our faithful field workers, were released to 
go back to their Conferences, much to our loss. 

The work of Dr. Charles R. Oaten, Business Representative, 
and Dr. Thomas A. Stafford, Treasurer, has been a very remark- 
able service to the Church, to the Conferences and to the bene- 
ficiaries of this Board. It is easy to show by the auditor’s reports 
and otherwise that the Board is in the strongest financial posi- 
tion it has ever been in, despite the depression. These loyal, 
intelligent, patient workers deserve the gratitude of the Church. 
They have secured and earned to the funds of the Board many 
times their salaries year by year. 

Dr. William M. Jeffers has éfficiently represented the Board 
on the Pacific slope. 

The fact of the approaching retirement of Bishop Frederick 
T. Keeney, who has been president of the Board twelve years 
and prior to that time was a ministerial member of the Board, 
fills the members of the staff and of the Board with a sense of 
great loss. He has been a wise leader and might properly be 
called a perfect president. Other members whose terms expire 
at this General Conference have been faithful in all tasks 
assigned to them and have earned the appreciation of the 
Church: Drs. C. Oscar Ford, Samuel J. Greenfield, Henry L. 
Davis, and Mr. Charles E. Waterman have served long terms on 
the Board, while Frank P. Nicoll and Adolph Lindstrom have 
faithfully filled out terms begun by other men. The Lord 
reward them all according to His grace and goodness. 


A. HISTORICAL SKETCH 


One hundred and fifty years ago exactly, when the Methodist 
Church was two years old, Methodist Pensions were begun. The 
Conference of 1786 made this entry in its Minutes: 


“Question 15. What was contributed toward the Preachers’ Fund 
for Superannuated Preachers, and the widows and orphans of 
Preachers? 

“Answer: £38 5s. 4d. 

“Question 16. What are the demands upon it? 

“Answer: £14 for the funeral expenses of Jeremiah Lambert.” 


(Jeremiah Lambert was one of those who died during the year.) 
The complete balance was not paid out each year. 


The answer to the question in 1791 was £61 11s. 2d. P. C. 
(Pennsylvania Currency). How applied? “Some part of it was 
lodged in the respective districts and the remainder deposited in 
the Book Fund.” This is the first recorded mention of the Book 
Fund in this relation. 

In 1793 the amount collected was £127 10s. It was applied 
that year £24 each to Jonathan Forest, John Easter and Charles 
Conway, and to Widow Hutchinson, £6. This is the first men- 
tion of a widow. The Minutes of 1791 record the death of Aaron 
Hutchinson, her husband. 
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You see we are in the Sesqui-Centennial year of the payment 
of support to Conference Claimants. That makes this cause 
older and more integral with the Conference itself than any 
other cause now included in the World Service activities of the 
Church. The reason for that is the same today as in the begin- 
nuing—“How shall they hear without a preacher?” and “The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

For the years between 1785 and 1888 the needs were answered 
by exhortation and a collection. Older Methodists will recall 
the “Fifth Collection,” taken along with Missions and Educa- 
tion, and pensions parceled out to meet apparent needs. It was 
an event when the idea was approved of basing the call for funds 
and the allowance on a rate of $10 per year of service for the 
preacher, $5.00 per year for the widow and $2.00 for the 
orphaned child. But even that was never approximated. 

In 1824 authority was given the Conference to build up Perm- 
anent Funds. By 1906 fifty-six Conferences had Permanent 
Funds and thirty-eight had Mutual Aid or other holding so- 
cieties ; fifteen Conferences had made no such provisions. But at 
that time many of the 111 Conferences were young; 19 had no 
superannuates, and the total number of superannuates in 43 Con- 
ferences was only 61. Where there was good leadership in a Con- 
ference and where economic conditions would bear it, Conference 
funds were built up. Only a small part of the Conferences ever 
gathered sizable funds. But it must not be overlooked that fre- 
quently these funds were not what they seemed. Considerable 
property was taken either as gifts or as basis for annuity con- 
tracts, which sometimes was unprofitable and some of which 
became burdensome. There followed inevitably the problem of 
management, the actual result of which in very many instances 
was mismanagement and loss of much or even most of these 
funds. In 1928 it was estimated that there was a grand total of 
such funds of $21,446,503. Now, eight years after, it is impos- 
sible to know what minor fraction of that amount is available. 
It is safe to say that no Conference, with the possible exception of 
the New England, escaped without serious losses—some of which 
losses ran as high as 75 per cent. 

Several attempts were made to create a large Church-wide 
Connectional Fund. The strongest of these efforts was made by 
the General Conferences of 1888 and 1904. Hach attempt to 
centralize the plan was defeated by the stronger Conferences. 
Once also the General Conference provided for and elected a 
Board but left it without an executive and without funds, and 
nothing resulted. In 1904 a rather well-formed attempt was 
made and passed favorably by the Committee on Temporal 
Economy to “elect a Corresponding Secretary like the Missions 
Boards,” and make the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the Board to trustee the Funds. This was defeated by 
sending the report and other papers to a Commission of three 
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Bishops, three Ministers and three Laymen to report on a pro- 
posed plan in 1908. Always the proposal for any Connectional 
Plan was defeated by the older Conferences. 

Essential to this study also, is the fact that much of the 
limited funds gathered in those early days came from assess- 
‘ments on salaries and from subscriptions by the preachers them- 
selves. Here, as elsewhere, the preacher must set the example 
and lead off in the subscriptions. Thus out of starvation support 
these funds came and it was tragedy indeed when they were lost 
through mismanagement. 

These seem to be the principles developed during the first 122 
years: 

1. There persisted the sense of obligation to the preachers 
and their wives or widows. Enlistment in the ministry was for 
life and the support also was for life. 

2. The sense of brotherhood endured also. Again and again 
there arose the sense of fellowship which called for help for the 
weaker from the stronger, but self-protection on the part of the 
stronger prevented any centralized plan and even prevented its 
large success when a plan was finally made. As a consequence, 
the Commission of 1908 considered it useless to attempt to create 
a centralized plan. 

3. This cause was paramount. Missions, education, etc., took 
form and were incorporated in the plan of benevolence, but it 
was never intended to be at the expense of this cause, and never 
was this to be shunted aside as a secondary cause—in theory— 
though that happened in fact. As late as 1907 “the Fifth Col- 
lection” was to receive one-fourth of the Benevolence Collections. 

4, The plan of 1908 was through and through a collection 
plan. The endowment funds were meant to be a stabilizing fea- 
ture, but that did not and could not save the day. No Confer- 
ence ever knew how near or how far the funds were from meet- 
ing the needs. And those adhering to that plan still do not 
know about next year. 

5. This period all antedated any real Church or scientific 
pension plans. What we know of modern principles was wholly 
unknown, even when the 1908 plan was launched. And Confer- 
ences are still clinging to the shadow of the hope of that day. In 
such an atmosphere and with such antecedents the Commission 
of 1904 was created. 

The personnel of the Commission is indicative of the iron 
that went into the plan. The Commissioners were: Bishops Wal- 
den, Cranston and Hamilton; and Drs. Joseph E. Stubbs, Wil- 
liam H. Wilder and James Hamilton; and laymen: John E. 
Andrus, Robert T. Miller and Marvin Campbell. 

The introduction to the Report of the Commission in 1908 has 
some comments that reflect the mind of the Church. The funds 
recognized were “The Claimants’ Special Relief Fund; the 
Claimants’ Annuity Fund, and the Claimants’ Connectional 
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Fund; (“which is to be the means by which the Conferences, 
whether strong or weak, shall co-operate in making a genéral 
provision for Claimants who are in need, especially in the less 
favored fields”). They recognized the demand for a principle 
of action that “service is the only equitable basis for the distribu- 
tion of the Annuity Funds. In theory thirty-five years of service 
entitled a preacher to one-half of the average support received 
by his co-laborers in the United States.” 

Impressed by the repeated failure to centralize the funds, they 
fixed the Conference as the unit of operation, rather than the 
denomination. They said that the annual collection, “known as 
the ‘Fifth Collection,’ has been and should be, and is likely to 
be the chief support of Conference Claimants.” The Permanent 
and Mutual Aid Funds created up to that time by Annual Con- 
ferences aggregated less than three million dollars; the annual 
collection had doubled in twenty years. The Commission advised 
that the fact be not overlooked that only strong Conferences 
can create large funds. At that time only nineteen Conferences 
had funds of $50,000 or more. To meet the needs of weaker 
Conferences, the Connectional Fund was set up. 

The plan was adopted, the Board of Conference Claimants 
formed, and Dr. Joseph Beaumont Hingeley, then building the 
funds of the Northern Minnesota Conference, was chosen Corre- 
sponding Secretary; but no funds were provided, even for post- 
age. With Conferences in the field wherever possible trying to 
raise their own Permanent Funds there was slim chance for any 
Board or any General Fund. What marvelous courage, there- 
fore, this great leader possessed ! 

The first complete table of statistics for all Conferences was 
published in the 1911 number of the Veteran Preacher. The 
slogans for the year of a campaign were: One million dollars of 
distributable income for the whole Church; one million dollars 
in increased investment and a million-dollar Permanent Fund. 

The first dividend from the Permanent Fund was $19,000, 
paid in 1910; in 1911 it was $38,000. November 16, 1911, the 
increased investment of the Conferences stood at $1,068,122. 
The annual income for distribution in the Conferences reached 
$606,000; $719,000 in 1909; $835,000 in 1910. 

While a pro rata division of receipts among the ministry often 
had been urged and commended, it became a rigid law by the 
plan of 1908. The framers of the plan expected Bishops and 
District Superintendents to enforce the law with unrelenting 
hand. But because it could not be done it never has been done. 
Very few stewards followed the mathematical rules by which 
prorating could be calculated. 

As a Conference Claimants’ plan this collected and distributed 
more money and raised more false hopes than any Church plan 
then known. It came to its peak in 1930, when it distributed 
$3,232,974 in annuities and $146,395 in special aid. The peak 
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of the Conference Invested Funds came also in 1930, when 
$23,077,502 was reported. This plan worked well enough to 
demand gratitude and appreciation, but not well enough to stand 
the test of time or need. Indeed, it is a misnomer to call it 4 
Pension Plan. It was the organizing of usages about a few 
principles. It is entirely safe to say that if there had been no 
economic depression the plan would have failed, for the seeds of 
ruin were in it and were producing a crop of failures. If the 
Church could now accept it for what it was and no more, and 
could realize its shortcomings and turn promptly to some modern 
plan for its young men, the Conference Claimants’ Plan could, 
with generous, loyal support give some help to those near the 
age of retirement. 

Only one large gift was ever made to the General Connec- 
tional Fund, a gift by Mrs. Ellen 8. James of the Congregational 
Church, who left in her will bequests to the Methodist, the Pres- 
byterian and the Congregational Funds of one million dollars. 
Of this bequest, $250,000 was later turned over to the Board of 
Foreign Missions, to be used. for pensions for missionaries. Most 
of the remainder of the present fund of $1,299,000 has come 
from the residues of annuity obligations and bequests in wills. 
It grows like a starved or stunted child. 


B. BEGINNING AGAIN 


But the economic cataclysm has completely disabled the Con- 
ference Claimants’ Plan as a Church Pension Plan, and it is 
past time to think of wasting our efforts by putting faith and 
dependence in it as a Pension Plan. 

An analysis has been made of the conditions of the eighty-six 
American Conferences today, under rather general heads, with 
the following results: 
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There is probably no Conference moving from a lower to a higher 
rank in this classification, but a number are in conditions of 
certain decline. . 

But ardent friends and well-wishers of the 1908 plan went to 
the General Conference of 1928 and spent the month criticizing 
and endeavoring to wreck the then proposed New Reserve Plan. 
The one wise thing done by the Conference was to commit the 
building of the New Reserve Plan so much needed and widely 
demanded even then, to a Commission. But there again the 
General Conference fixed the necessity for a Guaranty Reserve 
Fund which made its operation impossible. 

The Reserve Pension Plan Fund is sound and correct, and if 
it were in operation throughout the Church would do for our 
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ministry what similar plans have done for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the 
Congregational Churches and others, and when the New Reserve 
Plan is in operation it will cost the Church about one-half of the 
present bungling process under which we are merely pretending 
to pension our Claimants. Money is needed to make the change; 
but now, courage to “turn right at the next corner,” and start in 
a correct and rational course is the paramount need. 

True and genuine adherence to essential Methodist character- 
istics demands not only a hearing but a solution for this problem. 
Twenty-one per cent of the members in eighty-six American 
Conferences are in the retired relation, and many more would 
be if the funds provided a living support. As the Conferences 
grow older this rate will increase more rapidly. The reports 
from Conferences for 1935 show a notable increase of 3,341 
annuity years and 132 more Claimants The increase has only 
begun. ‘These facts and many other similar facts cannot be 
ignored. This is due in part to the general financial conditions 
which have forced men to work beyond the age of retirement; 
to the loss of small savings on the part of older pastors, and to 
the hope for better annuity rates in the Conferences. This 
perennial hope of the preachers has become pitiful, for it cer- 
tainly will end in dismay. There can be no well-founded hope 
in such a plan. Conditions will get worse continually, never 
much better. 


1. THIS IS A PENSION CONSCIOUS COUNTRY 


In the month of October, there went out from the Scripps 
Foundation, an institution which has for its aim the analysis 
and study of sociological movements, the staggering news that 
within twenty-five years of this time, there will be twice as 
many people in America of sixty years of age or older as there 
are today and likewise there will be large reduction in the num- 
ber of younger people. 

In October, 1935, Doctor Townsend and his followers had 
their National Convention in Chicago. There was a large 
attendance of people between fifty-five and sixty-five years of 
age. In one year this movement has become exceedingly signifi- 
cant. The aged and aging people of our country have become 
desperately pension conscious and long with an earnest and pas- 
sionate longing for that thing called security in old age. And 
so much are they enthused in their demand for security that 
they follow such a cause and such a leader with complete aban- 
don, nor will they listen to reason, candor, judgment, but go on 
as with a religious zeal in the expectation that by this method 
all the woes and tribulations of old age will be missed. 

A general pension for all railway employees was set up by 
Congress last year. The Supreme Court pronounced it uncon- 
stitutional. Immediately its friends set up another, taking 
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serious account of the defects pointed out by the Court. The 
new act was passed by Congress and is now the law. 

A most comprehensive piece of legislation was the Social 
Security Act passed by Congress in the fall of 1935. Church 
workers, educators and all employees of non-profit organizations 
are excluded. It requires the States to co-operate in providing ~ 
pensions for all other employees when they attain age sixty-five. 
Many states have already adopted plans to co-operate and per- 
haps all will do so. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that these and other similar 
movements to protect old age, which is the loneliest and most 
distressing period of life, have come out of the Christian Gospel 
of Goodwill and Justice, set forth by the Church from the begin- 
ning of American history. It brings forward boldly the question 
of the care and comfort of those gospel preachers and ministers 
whose message taught the whole country to “deal justly and 
love mercy.” Our concern is for the men and women who are 
omitted from all of those plans. 

This pension consciousness should make it timely for those 
having leadership responsibility to lead off aggressively with the 
best plans and the strongest movements, and also should secure 
general support on the part of Conferences and individual mem- 
bers. This is no time for delinquencies or apologies. 


2. BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES 


But dependable, adequate, scientific pension plans are costly 
to introduce, and many less expensive substitutes are offered. 
When once in operation good pension plans are about half as 
expensive as false and poor plans. 

(1) Group Insurance has been and is being used in several 
Conferences, but rarely with success. We do not dislike Group 
Insurance, but it is important to insist that it be carried on 
without delusion. It is no substitute for a retirement pension 
for the Conference members and their wives. It provides for 
payment of last expenses and a residue to the widow. But for 
those members who live on for years after retirement, it may 
easily consume part of the Conference retirement annuity to 
prevent it from lapsing. If enough younger men enter the 
group year by year to hold down the rate it becomes practical as 
an insurance for those most advanced in years. Moreover, it 
usually requires the most patient and vigorous attention to make 
the collections and to draw in younger members. We know of 
one successfully operated Conference group and there the Con- 
ference Agent gives it a large share of his time and effort. And 
in spite of everything done to enlighten the minds of the Con- 
ference members, it often takes the place in their thought and 
loyalty of a pension plan. The plan and the promise seem very 
good; the reality lacks much. 
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(2) As far as we know, no proposal of a Life Insurance Com- 
pany to fund Conference obligations has either covered as well 
the need of our Claimants, or has offered to fund pensions at as 
advantageous rates as we can do in our own Board. We have 
no such salaries, office staff quarters and equipment as the most 
economical of the life insurance companies. And, while we pro- 
pose to improve our plans, we are prepared now to take care of 
extensive funding for Conferences and their appointees. And 
all such business done by your own Board is “within the family,” 
so to speak, and has all the economy, friendly interest, and care 
that can be desired. The vision of going into the commercial 
world is a disappointing illusion. 

(3) There is still some sentiment to “raise salaries and let 
ministers buy their own pensions.” The fact is that generally 
those ministers getting the larger salaries are saving the least 
and often are of the poorest possible service to any brotherhood 
or Conference pian. Very few ministers get large salaries for 
any considerable period and the expectation is a snare and a 
delusion. 

(4) “Trust the State and Government” is another dismal 
dream. The compound confusion of the Security Act is such as 
to send the proverbial “Philadelphia lawyer” to the mad-house. 
The timid experiments in pensions by the States have resulted 
in little or nothing more than “outdoor relief.” There can be no 
hope whatsoever from these Governments. 


C. WHAT WE PROPOSE 


Two conclusions are clear in the thought and conviction of 
your leaders, and they are simple enough to be understood. 

(1) First of all the codified form of the present Conference 
Claimant legislation as it has been prepared by the General Con- 
ference Commission on that task should be adopted. It puts the 
Conference Claimants’ plan of 1908, with the additions thereto 
made from time to time, and with certain intentions and impli- 
cations into clear, direct, workable form. It simplifies some of 
the hitherto complex duties; it gives the benefit of approved 
episcopal decisions to those operating the plan in the Confer- 
ences; it interprets certain almost contradictory actions of Gen- 
eral Conferences and it implements certain difficult tasks hith- 
erto incomplete and unworkable. If the coming General Con- 
ference does no other thing, it should adopt that report. 

(2) The subject of Pension Plans has been very diligently 
studied by the staff of your Board as a preferred task for this 
quadrennium. Recent events looking toward Methodist union 
call our attention sharply to this matter of Plan and change 
somewhat the perspective. But we are in no confusion as to 
the next step. A few facts are clear. 

First, the 1908 Conference Claimants’ Plan must be used to 
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see most of the members now in service through to the end of 
their day. Therefore, the adoption of aforementioned Code is of 
prime importance. 

Secondly, the best possible care and use of all funds now 
belonging to those ministers who are covered only by the Con- 
ference Claimants’ Plan is a sacred responsibility. 

Thirdly, there was adopted in 1932 a Pension Plan that has 
the approval and commendation of such eminent authorities as 
the Carnegie Foundation for Research, is built on scientific and 
actuarially correct principles, and when in operation will pro- 
vide good pensions at a greatly reduced cost. By very brief 
amendment that valuable Plan can be made available to a con- 
siderable number of Conferences for the younger men as they 
are admitted to Conference membership. 

From the time of the preparation of this Reserve Pension 
Fund Plan members of the Commission that created it and other 
students of the Plan have believed that the obstructive provision 
of a Guaranty Reserve Fund, as made by the General Conference 
of 1928, was a full and complete hindrance to its use. This has 
been clearly demonstrated by the years of effort to put it into 
operation. For extraordinary efforts have been made by a few 
Conferences, all of which failed. In fixing that Guaranty Fund 
condition the General Conference took council of its worst fears 
» that Annual Conferences might be swept into the Plan. Those 
fears have not been realized. It is our belief that conservative, 
self-protective Conferences and a conservative Board of Pensions 
and Relief, which has no reason at all for taking needless risk, 
can be trusted to provide for the Reserve Fund necessary for 
introduction. Moreover, it seems now wholly unjustifiable to 
provide that a Conference Reserve Fund must be set up for a 
period of thirty-five years into the future before a plan can be 
put into operation. 

Therefore, we recommend the amendment by this General 
Conference of that paragraph of the Plan so as to enable a Con- 
ference and the Board of Pensions and Relief to work out an 
Initial Reserve Fund to start the Reserve Fund Plan and carry 
it through on a fractional basis and put it into operation if and 
when that Conference and the Board can make a satisfactory 
arrangement to that end. There are but two options possible: 
Let it go and do not try, or do it on a fractional plan. To make 
that possible we urge the following substitute for § 600, Disci- 
pline of 1932. 


INITIAL RESERVE FUND 


4 600, § 1. Each Annual or Mission Conference entering the 
Fund shall be required to provide an Initial Reserve Fund for 
the liabilities assumed on account of “New Entrants.” The 
amount of such Initial Reserve Fund, the conditions of its actu- 
arial calculation, and the manner of financing the liabilities shall 
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be determined by the Board of Pensions and Relief in conjunc- 
tion with the Annual or Mission Conference concerned. 

§ 2. The Initial Reserve Fund and the earnings thereon shall 
be used exclusively for the financing of these obligations. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


In common with all other trust organizations, the Board of 
Pensions and Relief has suffered from the effects of the world- 
wide depression which struck this country with unprecedented 
severity in 1929. Nevertheless, by careful management, the 
Board has been able to recover most of its losses and at the time 
of preparation of this report it had reduced these to approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of the principal sum involved. In the two 
years’ period ending December 31, 1935, a cash appreciation of 
approximately $140,000 was realized. In addition to this note- 
worthy achievement it ought to be pointed out that the present 
list of securities is the most conservative ever held by the Board. 

The Ministers’ Provident Annuity Fund has 702 ministerial 
members, for the credit of which $757,963 was held, as of De- 
cember 31, 1935. Compound interest has been credited to these 
accounts during the past quadrennium, as follows: 
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The falling trend in the rate of interest is due to the invest- 

ment of funds in high-grade state and municipal bonds of long 
ields. 

1 During the past quadrennium, we have held in trust an aver- 
age of $329,781 per annum, of funds for distribution by Confer- 
ence stewards, and an average of $394,105 per annum, of endow- 
ment and reserve funds of Annual’ Conferences. 

Investment counsel is employed regularly and funds are 
managed along conservative lines. 

Accounting is done by up-to-date, economic methods. 

Although the Board’s income for operating expenses 1s small, 
it has budgeted its resources strictly and is not embarrassed by 
indebtedness. ; 

The annuity obligations are covered by reinsurance with a 
legal reserve life insurance company; an arrangement which has 
worked out profitably and satisfactorily. 


Wittiam B. Farmer, Lexecutive Secretary. 
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THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBI- 
TION, AND PUBLIC MORALS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
with offices at Washington, D. C., organized by the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, is the outgrowth 
of the permanent Committee on Temperance and Prohibition 
established by the General Conference of 1888, which for many 
years had as its efficient Chairman Dr. J. G. Evans, of Ilinois. 
The General Conference of 1904, meeting in Los Angeles, 
broadened the work of this committee and changed its name to 
the Temperance Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
made it one of the benevolences and appointed Bishop William 
F. McDowell president of the new organization, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Various meetings of this newly appointed 
Board were held during the quadrennium, and through the 
efficient co-operation of Dr. W. A. Smith, secretary, and Mr. 
Alonzo E. Wilson, treasurer, sums of money were raised to aid 
all the States that had fights on for constitutional amendments, 
and much effective literature was published. But the Society 
was still without any regular income. 

The General Conference of 1908 met in Baltimore. It broad- 
ened the constitution of the Society and published it in the 
Discipline with the various benevolent boards, apportioned 
$25,000 for its support and requested every pastor to present 
the claims of the Society and take a free-will offering of their 
people. The bishops nominated Bishop Robert McIntyre, since 
deceased, to serve as president for the quadrennium, and the 
Board elected Dr. W. A. Smith secretary and Alonzo E. Wilson 
treasurer. The Board of Managers met semiannually in Chicago 
to raise financial aid for any places where there was a call of 
need. When Oklahoma was having her fight for State-wide 
prohibition, the Society raised funds and sent speakers who 
have generally been credited with tipping the scales in the right 
direction and making the State dry. Besides, numerous leaflets 
and pamphlets were sent broadcast into the country. 

In 1910 the Board of Managers elected Rev. Clarence True 
Wilson, D.D., and Rey. Alfred Smith, D.D., secretaries of the 
Temperance Society. During the following two years the 
Board’s work consisted largely of the personal labors of these 
men. Dr. Clarence True Wilson visited Methodist Conferences, 
made campaign speeches on street corners, in Sunday schools, 
churches, and halls of every description and held debates with 
liquor advocates in thirty-four states, 
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The General Conference of 1912, meeting in Minneapolis, by 
unanimous vote approyed the Society’s record, moved its head- 
quarters to Topeka, Kansas, voted a $50,000 apportionment for 
its support and instructed it to conduct a campaign for total 
abstinence, to publish and distribute literature, to inculcate 
prohibition principles, and to create sentiment among the 
constituency of our Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues, and our 
people generally for total prohibition of liquor traffic. 

During the next four years the Society participated in twenty- 
seven State campaigns, sent out millions of leaflets, investigated 
the success of prohibition in the great State of Kansas and 
exploited its lessons as no other agency could have done, having 
the notable Kansas record as a base of its propaganda. 

Mr. Deets Pickett was made research secretary and Rev. Harry 
G. McCain extension secretary. Dr. J. N. ©. Coggin was 
elected secretary for colored work. The Clip Sheet, first of all 
of the Clip Sheets, and the Voice were founded. The Clip 
Sheet eventually became perhaps the best known publicity 
agency in the country. A number of books have been published 
through the years and the leaflet department of the Board has 
circulated millions of leaflets. 

In 1916 the General Conference moved the Board to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the organization became one of the most 
influential bodies advocating national prohibition. The Meth- 
odist Building was erected at First and Maryland Ave., N. E., 
as headquarters of the Board. This is now a property valued at 
$1,100,000 and the equity of the Board is in excess of $600,000. 

The collapse of inflated values in 1929, bringing in its train 
wide-spread suffering among the very people upon whom the 
Board has had to depend for support, was the principal factor 
in the repeal of Federal Constitutional Prohibition. During 
the period between 1929 and the accomplishment of repeal the 
association against the prohibition amendment had available 
funds drawn from immense fortunes while not only the Board 
of Temperance but the other Temperance organizations were 
absolutely prostrate. Funds were lacking even for printing and 
postage. The task of the Board in these circumstances was to 
serve as effectively as possible the interest of the country and the 
cause, to protect the organization and property interests of the 
Board, and to seek sources of income from which funds could 
be drawn to re-establish work which had been discontinued. 
Faithful, sacrificing friends all over the Methodist Church be- 
came regular contributors to the Board. At the present time 
the Board’s position has been substantially buttressed, work 
is being resumed, and the outlook is encouraging. 

The major, long-term objective of the Board at the present 
time is the restoration of prohibition for the entire country if 
and when this is possible. The Board’s work toward this end is 
purely educational, consisting largely of ascertaining and dis- 
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tributing facts, but it is of course true that indirect legislative 
results will be inevitable because of the effect of this educa- 
tional work upon the convictions and consciences of the people. 
The minor and immediate objectives of the Board are relief 
from current intolerable lquor conditions and a turn of the 
tide which is swamping the country with gambling and similar 
commercial exploitation of the vices of the people. Every effort 
is being made to handicap the operations of the liquor trade 
and restrict its evils. Noticeable and uniform gains are being 
made in all parts of the country. In the Board’s current work, 
evils of repeal are systematically attacked through publicity 
and education. Well-defined effort is being made to promote 
prohibition of liquor advertising, and prohibition for the na- 
tional Capital and the Federal territories. The Board adheres 
to the principle that if the liquor traffic must be tolerated for 
a time its promotion under the protection of Government is 
illogical and not to be borne. Methods in contemplation are: 
(1) revival of the Clip Sheet, (2) cartoon service, (3) complete 
educational service for the local church covering every age group 
and affording an abundance of resource material, (4) the pro- 
duction of educational literature directed specifically to trade, 
professional and other class groups, (5) production of posters 
and exhibits, (6) the grounding of all work done upon sound 
research work, with collation and classification of material cover- 
ing all phases of the liquor problem and repeal conditions. 

The Board recognizes clearly the difficulties connected with 
the re-establishment of the policy of prohibition, due to the 
spread of the urban psychology to small towns and rural dis- 
tricts, the suggestive influence of the radio, motion pictures, 
and chain journalism, and the prejudices of great social groups. 
It has advocated prohibition upon the sole ground that no other 
policy of dealing with the evil has been shown to be effective 
and that present conditions weigh heavily upon all classes of the 
population. 
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METHODISM’S MINISTRY THROUGH HOS- 
PITALS, HOMES AND DEACONESS WORK 


To the Fathers and Brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Fase m General Conference at Columbus, Ohio, May 1, 


When Jesus commissioned his Disciples to go into all the 
world “to preach the Kingdom of God and to heal the sick,” he 
was fulty conscious of the responsibility placed upon them and 
the great need to which they were to minister. From that day to 
the present time, the works of mercy and comfort have been 
carried on for the most part with specific relationship to the 
various branches of the Church. 

When the Methodist Movement was founded, its far-visioned 
organizers, John and Charles Wesley, perceived that the gospel 
must be both preached and practiced if it were to have any prac- 
tical influence upon the people of their day as well as upon later 
generations and that their organization must have in it the 
genius of Jesus in that the souls, minds, and bodies of men must 
be saved and strengthened. All factors of life and human worth 
were considered, and attempts made to conserve them. The 
earliest records of the Wesleys contain the accounts of homes for 
children and the aged as well as dispensaries and institutions for 
the care of the sick and needy. Scientific apparatus was com- 
mandeered and trained helpers were employed to put the pro- 
gram of “applied Christianity” into effect. The results for their 
day were soon apparent, and Methodism began to build a struc- 
ture which has developed into the largest Protestant institution 
in the world. There must be fundamental reasons underlying 
this great growth. The first Methodist philanthropic develop- 
ment in America was the Bethesda Home for Children at 
Bethesda, Georgia. This home was established by Rev. George 
Whitefield and has been in almost continuous service since its 
opening in 173%. The historical development of Methodism in 
the United States was first, evangelistic, then philanthropic, and, 
finally, educational. This trinity of soul, body, and mind, has 
received from the Church the spirit of consideration from which 
have developed the elements of a healthy faith and a practical 
application of the spirit and sacrifices of Jesus, and makes the 
content of religion and dogma a real and living power in a 
world of need and trouble. Charity and benevolence are the 
keywords which unlock the heart of mankind and make possible 
a world of loving kindness and helpful service. 

Methodism has always lived close to the heart of the needy 
people and in so doing has brought the “heart throb” of Jesus 
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close to their troubles and sorrows. The Church has ever tried 
to be a “Friend to Man,” and has erected its houses of healing 
and homes of comfort along every highway of the world’s need 
and sent out several thousand consecrated and licensed deacon- 
esses, nurses and other workers who have accepted the life of 
Jesus and lived it in every conceivable place and condition. 

Through the application of medical and surgical science, the 
care of nurses, matrons, and the loving service of a multitude of 
Christian workers, the gospel of Jesus has been vitalized and the 
world has learned to love the Great Physician who healed both 
soul and body and gave hope and peace in the preseat world, as 
well as the realization of immortality in the world to come. 

The Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work was 
chartered in two States through the General Deaconess Board, 
which was the successor to the Committee on Deaconess Work 
established by the General Conference of 1888, at which time 
the deaconess work was organized and which Board in 1912 was 
chartered by act of the legislature of the State of New York. 
The Board of Hospitals and Homes was chartered in the State of 
Illinois in 1920. The two Boards were merged by action of the 
General Conference of 1924 and became the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work. The charter in New York is still 
retained. 

The charter sets forth the powers of the Board as follows: 
“The object for which it is formed is to engage in the promo- 
tion and general supervision, of an advisory character, for all 
hospitals, homes or other organizations and institutions for the 
care of the sick, incurables, and other dependents, and for the 
child welfare of the Methodist Episcopal Church—to have gen- 
eral supervision of all Deaconess Work in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and legal control of all deaconesses in said Church; 
to create, obtain, accept, receive and administer any and all 
property and trust or other funds for the increasing of the 
revenues of any hospital, home, institution or activity enumer- 
ated above, or for the use or benefit thereof, or of the deaconesses 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and to perform any and all 
duties and functions now or hereafter from time to time imposed 
upon the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and of the General Conference 
of said Church; all of said objects and powers to be exercised in 
accordance with the several provisions of the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the requirements and direction 
of the General Conference of said Church relating there to and 
from time to time promulgated.” 

Methodism’s ministry to the sick, the helpless, the aged, and 
the orphans, and to others who look to the Church for comfort 
and relief of various kinds in the United States and Europe, is 
carried on by a group of workers including 2,000 deaconesses, 
10,000 physicians and nurses, technicians, and other workers 
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numbering more than 13,000 people, who constantly toil to 
reheve human suffering, build up broken lives and care for those 
who are homeless and have needs of every kind. 

In accepting its responsibility for this ministry, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is doing its part to make the life of Christ a 
reality to all those who look to it for such service. The physical 
and spiritual needs of mankind are closely allied. The Kingdom 
of God on earth can be brought about more efficiently when the 
material and physical needs of men are satisfied and their bur- 
dens lifted by kind and helpful service. 

For more than sixty-five years the philanthropic work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been growing in magnitude. 
With the growth there has been a development of an adequate 
and well-trained Christian personnel. Through the service of 
trained nurses and physicians of repute and skill, a remarkable 
healing ministry has been developing in its hospitals, clinics and 
sanatoriums. The scientific service has followed the most modern 
developments in technique, and with the equipment of each hos- 
pital under the direction of specialists, the problem of the diag- 
nosis of disease has become a science which reaches into the 
secrets of disease and makes possible the right treatment. to 
achieve satisfactory results. Great credit is due the technical 
staffs in the hospitals for the progress made. 

The administrative departments have followed the best known 
procedure. This has brought the hospitals to a standard of effi- 
ciency and economical operation which has made possible the 
large amount of service which they have been able to render 
during the years of serious economic readjustment. 

The trustees and officials who have loyally supported the finan- 
cial programs and led the Church in the support of every type 
of philanthropic service should be given great credit for what has 
been accomplished. 

The world has a far better appreciation of the value of the 
Church when it is able to measure its preaching and doctrines 
by deeds of kindness and love to all who have received its prac- 
tical ministry. 

The great constructive social movements of the day are helped 
by the co-ordinated efforts of scientific Christianity and the vari- 
ous organizations which the Church is promoting in this regard. 


SPIRITUAL AND PHILANTHROPIC OBJECTIVES 


The impelling motives of the Board are spiritual and phil- 
anthropic. Every organized philanthropy and all Christian per- 
sonnel have their inspiration in the heart of Christ. We begin 
with a recognition of that fact. This gives to us that power 
which was promised by Jesus on the day of Ascension, when 
He said, “Ye shall receive Power after that the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you and ye shall be my witnesses.” When we look 
over the total field of service carried on by the 2,000 deaconesses, 
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4,518 nurses, 252 superintendents, as well as chaplains and field 
workers and the thousands of lay workers in this exalted, yet 
humble field of service, and note the kindly spirit in which the 
service is rendered in tens of thousands of homes, bringing com- 
fort and cheer in manifold ways, we realize that this service is 
truly spiritual and philanthropic. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Board is organized into the following departments 
through which its work is carried on: 


Department of Standardization 

The Discipline makes provision for the standardization of all 
types of institutions coming under the advisory supervision of 
the Board, including the technical work which is done in the 
hospitals, the work done in children’s homes and child welfare 
agencies, the standards of deaconess institutions and the educa- 
tional program carried on by the training schools of nursing. 
The Board early established «the standards for hospitals by 
accepting the minimum standards of the American College of 
Surgeons, as they relate to the diagnostic, medical, and surgical 
work being done in hospitals and dispensaries. Much time and 
attention has been given to this item with the result that a large 
percentage of the hospitals are now classified by the American 
College of Surgeons as meeting the minimum requirements in 
relation to staff organization and the scientific work done in the 
hospital. 

The organization and promotion of new hospitals, homes and 
deaconess institutions, which have been authorized by Annual 
Conferences, has been one of the chief concerns of the Board. 
All the new institutions throughout the United States have been 
founded on standardized plans adopted by the Board. This 
includes the setting up of constitution and by-laws which cover 
all of the necessary legal and technical work to be done in the 
local institutions. In this particular, the Board has been of 
great value in giving competent direction in the establishment 
of all the work of the new organizations. Approximately forty 
new institutions of various kinds have been organized since 1920. 


Publicity 

Through the Department of Publicity, the Board has carried 
on in church papers, the associated press, and the local advertis- 
ing agencies, a general campaign to advertise the philanthropic 
and deaconess work of the Church. This department has given 
help to the local institutions in preparing annual reports, gen- 
eral and special publicity, and in setting forth the work of the 
institutions especially in financial campaigns. The general 
standards of publicity have been very materially raised by this 
department. 
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Finance 


_ The Department of Finance has provided help and given as- 
sistance to local hospitals and homes for the raising of their 
funds and the general promotional work of the institutions. 
Much stimulation has been given to local institutions through 
this department, especially in co-operating with the gifts made 
by the World Service Commission for distinctive missionary 
projects. 


Child Welfare and the American White Cross 

This department has given much assistance and direction to 
the promotion of the interests of Child Welfare while the Ameri- 
can White Cross has furnished a channel through which much 
financial aid has been given to institutions of all kinds. 


Pensions and Endowment 

The Department of Pensions and Endowment has given care- 
ful attention to the retirement of deaconesses and conserved the 
interests of the permanent Pension Endowment Fund for retired 
deaconesses. This fund now totals $465,000, and is adminis- 
tered by a Board of Trustees, in co-operation with the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, Illinois. 


Personnel 

The Department of Personnel handles all matters relating to 
deaconesses, nurses, superintendents and specialized workers for 
all types of institutions. This work has-been of momentous 
yalue in securing proper personnel to direct and manage the phil- 
anthropic and deaconess work. (See Personnel Report under 
Deaconess Work.) 


Architecture 

Through this department the Board has given assistance in 
the preparation of all types of architectural data and plans for 
buildings which will meet the requirements of modern stand- 
ards. 


Homes 

In this department attention is given to the direction and 
assistance of Homes for Aged, Deaconess Homes, and any other 
kind of Home that needs direction and advice. 


HOSPITAL WORK 


The Problem of Disease 

The problem of physical disease is engaging the attention of 
nation, state and church. Every community in the country has 
to deal with the problem of infectious and contagious diseases. 
Health statistics show the need for organizing a national health 
program which should engage the attention of every church and 
agency which has for its object the betterment of human life and 
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the alleviation of suffering. The various branches of the Chris- 
tian Church have always had. some contact with this problem. 


Scientific Work 

Hospitals are scientific workshops in which diagnosticians, 
physicians, surgeons and nurses carry on the work of determin- 
ing and treating disease. A modern hospital must have sufficient 
equipment with which to give care to every type of disease, both 
as to diagnosis and treatment. In this regard, the Methodist 
Hospitals have spent large sums of money in securing the best 
laboratories, X-ray, and other equipment in order to properly 
diagnose and treat diseases. The latest addition to this type of 
work is the organization of a laboratory at the Palmer Memorial 
Research Cancer Hospital at Boston, Massachusetts, in which 
special attention is given to the study of the cause of cancer. 
This hospital is under the supervision of the New England 
Deaconess Association. The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
among the first of denominations to plan and build an institu- 
tion of this character. 


Educational Work 

The educational work in hospitals has to do with the teaching 
and training of internes, physicians, surgeons and nurses, as well 
as public health education for the prevention of disease, which is 
carried on by each hospital in relation to the local health prob- 
lems of the community in which it is located. The nursing pro- 
fession commands the attention of approximately 75,000 young 
women in the United States each year. The Methodist Hospitals 
educate approximately 3,000 undergraduate nurses annually. 
The schools of nursing have the highest educational standards. 
The provision made for the training of internes in hospitals 
under the guidance of the medical and surgical staff, is of great 
importance in the training of the medical profession. 


Community Service 

Each hospital is a community institution through its social 
interest in the community welfare. One out of every eleven 
people living in the United States last year was registered in a 
hospital or dispensary. This feature alone suggests the impor- 
tance of hospital service in the community. Many communities 
cannot have a local hospital on account of building cost and 
maintenance. However, each community can contribute to a 
centrally located hospital, which will be of great help in the time 
of sickness and disaster. The hospital stands with churches, 
schools, and business enterprises of the community as one of the 
necessary institutions for the development of community life. 


Hospital and Preventable Disease 
Each hospital becomes a center for the dissemination of the 


gospel of better health in the community and as such, the hos- 
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pital has a serious task before it in the education of people to 
prevent disease. It is thus that the hospital becomes an impor- 
tant factor in every community, whether rural or urban. Work- 
Ing 1M co-operation with the Red Cross and other agencies, the 
hospitals are able to render service to a large number of people 
in times of disaster and thus prevent epidemics and eliminate 
preventable types of disease. 


Hospital Facts 


The total value of the hospitals, sanatoriums and clinics oper- 
ated under the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
is $52,337,512. The endowments on twenty-nine hospitals are 
$11,839,362, making a total of $64,176,874. These figures are 
as of January 1, 1936. 

During the quadrennium the total amount of free and part- 
pay service rendered to needy people who were guests of the hos- 
pitals was approxmately $6,511,000. The total general expendi- 
tures for the quadrennium were about $41,935,000. Fifty-six 
hospitals were able to operate without any deficit in 1935. This 
shows a marked increase in operating efficiency since 1933. Both 
income and expenditures have been greatly reduced since 1930, 
when the peak cost of operation was approximately $16,000,000. 
Since the first Methodist Episcopal Hospital opened its doors in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1881, more than 3,750,000. patients 
have been treated in the various Methodist Hospitals. The 
amount of money expended for the care of these patients has 
been approximately $350,000,000 during that period. Of this 
amount more than $95,000,000 was expended in guest service. 
If the patients treated were to clasp hands and each one were 
given five feet of space, the total line would extend 3,316 miles, 
or approximately as far as from Boston to Los Angeles. This 
continuous line would represent all kinds of people and every 
type of disease. The total average death rate has been less than 
21% per cent per one hundred patients treated. 

Twenty-two new hospitals have been established since 1920, 
while 70 new hospital buildings have been erected with a total 
cost of approximately $40,000,000. Six hospitals represent a 
valuation of $1,000,000 and two hospitals cost approximately 
$2,000,000 each. There are four hospitals ranging in value from 
$4,000,000 to $6,500,000. Two others represent a total value 
of building and endowment of $15,118,000 and are among the 
largest hospitals in the United States. 

The spirit of service rendered is typified by the revolving cross 
which was erected in 1933 upon the main building at our Meth- 
odist Hospital at Indianapolis. It is a duplicate of the famous 
revolving cross on St. Bartholomew Hospital in London. This 
spirit of devotion and loving care, as well as scientific acumen 
and skill, commends this feature of Methodism’s philanthropi¢ 
service to the Church and its friends. 
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Comparative statement: 


1932 1936 
INTDeOLeEOSDibalsuits vc we eremuelae sae « clalersi ster 77 72 
Vahtie?® of MBrOpenty fianare cv cilcteie's Sieleiove vir $53,114,389 $52,337,512 
Amount sokehndow Ment: sel. +. shies weatee s 11,358,401 11,839,362 
IRN ES ROE MECN NG n SOO DOO UO ee Common 12,101,158 9,269,371 
WXpensese Loree Via Wercrterisicise concleeteisters et olor 12,418,510 9,159,830 
Value of Free and Part-Pay Service...... 2,234,398 1,788,820 
INWUMDOLROL PE COS c.cieyets <vocre + ciel sicysveiatols 6 ceeneers 9,673 9,208 


HOMES FOR THE AGED 


The care of aged and needy people has become a prime con- 
sideration for the Church. There are many aged people who 
have lost all relatives and friends and have come to the close of 
life without anyone to give care and attention to them. If at 
this time they are able to enter a Home for the Aged under 
religious auspices, they have all the advantages of beautiful 
Christian service rendered to them. The first home for the aged 
was established under the auspices of the New York Conference, 
and located at 16 Horatio Street, in New York City, in 1850. 

Since the beginning of the first home, there have been 45 
homes established, with approximate bed capacity to care for 
2,700 people annually. 


Home Care 


The homes for aged offer many advantages to the needy aged 
people. It relieves them of the necessity of caring for their own 
personal needs, such as house work, financial obligations, and 
making provision for their physical and mental care in time of 
illness and distress. Hach home has a trained nurse who gives 
competent care in time of serious illness. These Christian homes 
are able to accommodate a large number of aged people in such 
a way that the expenses are greatly reduced and people of very 
limited means can have the service which they need. It has 
been proven without question that aged people entering a home, 
live seven to ten years longer than those who do not have such 
good care in their individual homes, or those who have to take 
care of themselves. 


Financial Safeguard 


The board of directors of a home for the aged offers a safe- 
guard to people of limited means by either investing their funds 
or placing the entire amount with the board for the care of the 
individual person. In this way all worry in connection with 
financial transactions is eliminated. Provision is made for all 
expenses incident to sickness and death. 

In carrying forward this type of work, the 45 homes are ren- 
dering a beautiful Christian service to all who have the privilege 
of entering these sanctuaries. Since the first home was estab- 
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lished, several thousand people have been the guests of the 
Church. A large percentage of them have entered the homes 
with very small amounts of money. This has necessitated a 
great amount of financial service being given by the homes. In 
the raising of this money, associations, auxiliaries, Conferences, 
churches, and individuals have made large contributions toward 
the care of our needy aged people. There is no more Christ-like 
service than that which finds its expression through our homes 
for the aged. 

The care of the aged brings many responsibilities requiring 
tact and courage. The problems incident to old-age require 
patience and long suffering, which virtues characterize those 
who are privileged to occupy positions of trust in these homes. 

The superintendents and their co-laborers have wrought well 
in this field and Methodism may well be proud of this phase of 
its service to mankind. 

Since 1920 seven new homes have been established and 21 new 
buildings have been erected at a cost of approximately $2,000,- 
000. Many of the homes rank among the largest and best 
equipped in the United States operating under church auspices. 

The homes for the aged have gone through the financial de- 
pression with the least amount of financial troubles of any of 
the philanthropic institutions. 


Comparative statement: 


1932 1936 
Number of Homes for Aged............-- 44 45 
Wale ORM ET ODCLCY. ~ sereccc'« crete cae Site eter eie' $8,861,962 $8,621,703 
Amount of Hndowment..........cccceees 4,630,477 4,255,252 
FREGCELDES) 5) -raisie leis ole orca eicinle sisieieinle lee osfes overs 1,284,415 1,225,539 
HEXIVCTISO Sig otis te el tistsiareais olaro ie! le cpes sual eveloisl #fsho nso ls 1,219,886 . 1,108,459 
WAWACIEY ste erala ela leisote c/s pis cue ©) © ofnis si s\ejele's «| «1.9 2,819 2,754 
Number of Guests... 00s ccccesccsevcssce 2,605 2,603 


HOMES FOR CHILDREN AND CHILD WELFARE 


The Child Welfare program of Methodism deserves the 
thoughtful attention of every member of the Church. 

For seventy years the Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
providing for the little wanderers and homeless children who 
have cried out in their hour of need for help and comfort, and 
for a home in which to live. Since the first Methodist Hpiscopal 
Home for Children was opened at Warrenton, Missouri, in 1864, 
there has been a constant development in the study of dependent 
and underprivileged children, until with the building of splendid 
homes with clinics, under competent personnel, the problem of 
child welfare has become a science which is devoted to the social, 
physical and spiritual interests of every needy child, irrrespective 
of its condition. The homes have adequate hospital and nursing 
facilities to care for the physical needs of these homeless chil- 
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dren. Nothing is neglected by the matrons and workers in their 
daily ministry. 

The principles of Christian living are taught by precept and 
example by members of the home staff. The mothering of home- 
less children is a work of love and kindness that commands the 
blessing of Jesus and the admiration of the Church. 

The larger reaches of the work of the Church in child welfare 
have not been fully grasped by the Church at large. More than 
125,000 children have been guests in the homes of Methodism 
since 1864. Four thousand children are in the homes each 
year. The potential values in a-group of this size throws a great 
responsibility upon the Church to carry through a program of 
education and cultural development to train aright this group 
for the full responsibility of manhood and womanhood. The 
Church has done well thus far, and with its present program of 
development the future holds forth many bright hopes for a 
better and larger program for our needy child life. 

The 43 homes for children under the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have a property value of $6,223,538, and 27 homes have 
endowments amounting to $2,290,519, making a total of $8,- 
514,057 for property and endowments. In approximate figures 
the total expenses for the quadrennium were $4,139,000, while 
$1,400,000 was spent for the care of those for whom no financial 
help was otherwise provided. 

Since 1920, 22 homes have erected new buildings at an 
approximate expenditure of $4,500,000. 

If each of these little orphans who has received care in the 
homes were given three feet of space and the 125,000 who have 
been given care since the first home was established in 1864, 
should clasp hands, they would extend a distance of 71 miles of 
happy little folk who have had the loving care of the Church 
given to them. 

The two new units established at the Orphanage at Lake Bluff, 
Illinois, used for physical and scientific examination, are indica- 
tive of the progress which has been made in the approach to a 
scientific and cultural development in the child welfare work 
of the Church. Several other homes have made similar develop- 
ments, such as the Children’s Village, Redford, Michigan, and 
the Methodist Home for Children at Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Children’s Home at Worthington, Ohio. 


Comparative statement: 


1932 1936 
Number of Children’s Homes............. 43 43 
NMalueyot pPrOperbyiseeraieucsaeas, bapeadevspownevers epaad $8,050,482 $6,223,538 
Amount of Endowment.................. 2,937,998 2,290,529 
RO CEMDEGeeeos es eee an Se ee 1,208,065 781,536 
Expenses PAREN Le Setitetoice’ sick tovelanels Ma 1,170,760 818,343 
CaDaGity HER Re 1G hase Bs RUS sak lydceiet : 3,424 3,072 
Nitin ber titre ELOMES Sy Sires cetops, a1o)o shexe, crece tere c ve 4,004 3,857 
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DEACONESS WORK 


The deaconess work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
established by order of General Conference in 1888, and has 
developed into a world-wide organization enlisting women of all 
nations. 

“A deaconess is a woman of suitable qualifications who has 
been led by the Holy Spirit to devote herself to Christ-like 
service under the direction of the Church; and who, after proper 
training and probation, has been duly licensed and consecrated. 

“No vow of perpetual service is required of a deaconess f 
nevertheless, deaconess work should be considered a life service, 
not to be discontinued except for good and sufficient reasons and 
after due notice. 

“The deaconess comes, as did her Master, not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to that end she will give herself to 
any form of service which will further the Kingdom of God.”— 
Discipline, 1932, § 248. 


Work of a Deaconess 


“A deaconess may be engaged in any type of work open to full- 
time women workers under the Church. The following classi- 
fications of vocations have been approved by the Board of Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work: 

“Church and Parish: Pastor, Pastor’s Assistant, Church Sec- 
retary, Director of Religious Education, Director of Social Ac- 
tivities, Bilingual Worker. 

“Hospital and Health Service: General Superintendent, Su- 
perintendent of Nurses, Supervisor of Nurses, Instructress, 
Dietitian, Nurse, Social Service Worker, Field Secretary, Office 
Secretary, Technician. 

“Homes for Children, The Aged, Deaconesses: Superintend- 
ent, Matron, Secretary, Child Placing, Kindergartner, Nursery 
Superintendent, Field Secretary. 

“Hducational Institutions: Superintendent, Principal, Instruc- 
tor, Bookkeeper, Stenographer and Office Worker, Field Secre- 
tary, President’s Secretary, Office, Student or Financial Secre- 
tary. 

“Religious, Social and Welfare Agencies: Deaconesses em- 
ployed by organizations recognized by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the other organizations officially 
recognized by the Methodist Episcopal Church, and such other 
appointments as may receive.a two-thirds vote of approval of the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work.” 


Deaconess Relationships 
The deaconess is distinguished from other women vocational 
workers in the Church by her membership in an Annual Confer- 
ence Deaconess Board. She is licensed and consecrated and she 
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is appointed to her task and her Quarterly Conference member- 
ship is assigned by the Bishop of the Church at the Annual Con- 
ference, on recommendation of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board, after consultation with the form of administration, 
church, organization or institution which desires to employ her. 

Besides the privileges of membership in an Annual Confer- 
ence Deaconess Board, the deaconess is assured of the protection 
of the Church in matters of appointment, relief in case of illness 
through the privilege of membership in one of the three forms 
of deaconess administration, and retirement and pension when 
by reason. of age or broken health she is no longer able to con- 
tinue in active work. 

The Annual Conference Deaconess Board is composed of all 
the licensed deaconesses employed within the bounds of the 
Annual Conference, and the District Superintendents, four other 
Annual Conference members and two representatives of each 
Deaconess Institution within the bounds of the Annual Confer- 
ence. There are now seventy Annual Conference Deaconess 
Boards organized and operating in the United States. The offi- 
cers and executive committees are chosen from the members of 
the Annual Conference Deaconess Boards and may be either dea- 
conesses, ministers or other members. 

The Deaconess Administrations, of which there are three, have 
a certain amount of autonomy in the appointments and consid- 
erations of deaconesses. The administrations are now respon- 
sible for paying relief in case of the illness of the deaconess. 
The present membership of deaconesses in the administrations is 
as follows: 


Bethesda-Bethany Deaconess Association.............ceseee0. 79 
Woman's Home, Missionary, Societys... duce de oseicce cet eee 416 
Methodist Deaconess. Association nic... ..:scnices slctiedecie cette 332 
NorAdministrat ions caicisc ieee ccc tes sucke oticeele + catens ce e oee eee 69 





Total number of deaconesses in the United States and 
South Americans. o hee Geo ee ee ee 896 


The administrations co-operate with the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work in handling all matters of per- 
sonnel. 


Deaconess Work Abroad 


Deaconess Work has been of the greatest importance to the 
development of the Kingdom of God through the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at home and abroad. Deaconess organizations 
have been formed in India, the Philippines under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and in South America, where a 
group of nationals are in training at the schools at Montevideo. © 
Also in Mexico, where deaconesses have been working for many 
years in teaching and ministerial work. 

In Europe the work centers very largely around institutions. 
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There are 1,178 deaconesses and probationers in Germany and 
Switzerland engaged in all types of hospital, home and nursing 
service, while in Finland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark there 
are 248 deaconesses engaged in all types of spiritual, educational 
and philanthropic service. 

The statistics given in the report will indicate the scope of this 
work which is carried forward in some of the largest and best 
equipped institutions in Methodism. 


Personnel Report 


Through the Personnel Department of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work, assistance is given to the institu- 
tions with problems of employment. During a period when 
many unusual problems have arisen due to financial strain, credit 
is due the administrators of the institutions that a large number 
of employees have been retained. 

Deaconesses faced with unemployment, due usually to the local 
churches finding it financially essential to discontinue their 
work, have been placed whenever possible in other types of work. 
During the past year a number of the local churches have been 
able to resume the employment of deaconesses. 

For the period of the quadrennium the following placements 
have been effected in institutions and in the local churches. 


Number of 
Year Persons Placed 
LORY Ae SAC HLS SO OS ODO OE CO Ore Oe ON ae paren eee 30 
TIES ee soe SRG Saisie die nae Rn ater eee een A eon 59 
LI Oe A re ors nie Orc art Sc na a Oe a 57 
BLD Esc al oreber cis yeh shesetdysl ote eta s See see eisuei oleh oo. «bia ei BIRT AGS ote 60 
206 


Of the 206 people placed 117 are deaconesses. The qualifica- 
tions necessarily are very exacting, requiring specific training 
and experience for each task, which demands careful selection 
of each applicant. : 

In the deaconess group the table below represents the number 
of probationers admitted, and the number of deaconesses mar- 
ried, retired and deceased during the last four years: 


Probationers 














Year Admitted Married Retired Deceased 
A9S2 TBE. chs ala rect assets) ave awe 23 iy) 11 9 
MOSS ied eis ee niete atoteceererets 18 13 5 11 
SOSA Aretiy contac totesste ts haste 2620 11 13 17 
TOSS verreisige eet cbtye teed eaitis ole 18 17 10 8 

79 53 39 45 


Deaconess Pensions 

The Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work has a 
direct responsibility to the retired deaconess in the payment of 
her pension and during the past quadrennium a total of $193,- 
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550.50 has been expended for this purpose. The following shows 
the pension record as of January 1, 1936: 


Number of deaconesses receiving pension....... 139 
Average amount of each pension............+--- $29.84 
Average age of the retired deaconesses........-- 69 years 


To furnish funds for the retirement of these noble women, 
many of whom have been responsible for the building of institu- 
tions to the glory of God and Methodism; directed settlement 
work; taught in elementary, secondary, training school and col- 
lege; and brought comfort, courage and cheer to the people 
whom they served in the local church, is to have a part in their 
work. 

The Church is thus providing for these consecrated workers 
who have given their lives in its service. 


Deaconess Institutions 
The following tables give the number of Deaconess Institu- 
tions in the United States. Deaconesses may work in any insti- 
tution of the Church, but the ones listed below were founded by 
or are directly under deaconess supervision and management: 
30 Hospitals 
9 Homes for Children 
5 Homes for Young Business Women 


4 Homes for Aged 
45 Deaconess and Rest Homes 





93 


Deaconess Homes 

There are 46 homes in which deaconesses live and from which 
their activities are promoted. They represent a valuation 
totaling $3,433,986, including property value and endowments. 
These homes are the centers of great spiritual, social and reli- 
gious work, and in many cities have been the source of power 
and direction for many of Methodism’s institutions. 

Not all deaconesses live in deaconess homes as many who are 
engaged in parish visitation, social activities, religious education 
and other forms of educational work as well as hospital work, 
reside locally. 

There are several homes where retired deaconesses, mission- 
aries and other workers go for rest and recuperation. In these 
homes, some deaconesses and missionaries have lived for years, 
and receive home advantages at. the lowest possible cost. These 
homes include Agard Rest Home, Lake Bluff, Illinois; Beulah 
Rest Home, Oakland, California; Robincroft Rest Home, Pasa- 
dena, California; Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home, Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey; Thoburn Terrace, Alhambra, California, and the follow- 
ing which receive summer guests only: Fenton Memorial Rest 
Home, Chautauqua, New York; Elvira Olney Rest Home, Ep- 
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worth Heights, Michigan; and Thompson Rest Home, Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland. 


Comparative statement: 


. 


1932 1936 
46 


Number of Deaconess Homes............. 45 
WalwevomoePropereyia near ce ee ak oat $2,723,875 $2,786,194 
AMO UMtHORPE MAO WME. eee ake ke. elle 547,828 647,792 
ROCORD US aie petreche ears to Sit Che toe ciel breyd cee ele eke aan 465,752 311,431 
Expenses ..... Bae rt olin ore sectsvanarain es Abane Gabeira ts 430,585 292,634 


Deaconess Schools 


The five deaconess schools represent a total value of. $732,785 
in buildings and endowment. Approximately 1,106 pupils were 
in attendance during the quadrennium and the schools have car- 
ried on their program with remarkable success during these years 
of financial difficulty. They have provided a high grade of edu- 
cational work to those who were unable to pay large fees and 
other costs. 


Comparative statement: 
1932 1936 
5 


INDEMDETS OF “SCHOOISS a ere a cro erbie occ See tole ele 5 
VaiicwOr Properly oc ters cles Delt eee rae $699,714 $591,128 
Amount of Endowment. ..0. .nccawee ccs 158,959 141,657 
PPCCELD UG mr ae cetera clei akbiacere aa ale, oye ee wee 132,428 70,493 
EER CPUS OS pratense ea ie ciaesavie aie The ae she fe apeeenorene 131,914 70,100 
WADA LEY. rcsee tes aoe aclie are tie re eae loam re ersiwe ee 319 342 
INarmbersan: “SCROOIE, (Roo sa cei eseesS ney es 284 270 


Training Schools for Deaconesses 


Several changes have taken place in the schools in which 
deaconesses and missionaries are trained. During the year 1933- 
34 the San Francisco National Training School was closed and 
its interests consolidated with the Kansas City National Train- 
ing School. The Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School 
at Washington, D. C., also was closed and its interests consoli- 
dated with the Kansas City National Training School. 

The Northwest Training School at Seattle, Washington, was 
closed June 1, 1934. No definite program has been determined 
for its future. 

In 1933 the Cincinnati Missionary Training School was con- 
solidated with the Dorcas Institute of the Bethesda Deaconess 
Association, under the name of the Cincinnati Training School. 
This school is making satisfactory progress and is the only train- 
ing school operating east of Chicago. 

On May 1, 1934, the Chicago Training School became affili- 
ated with Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, Illinois. The 
students reside in dormitories at Garrett and receive instruction 
at Garrett Biblical Institute. However, the training school is 
maintaining a separate Board of Trustees and the interests of the 
school as well as its assets have been conserved. 
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HOMES FOR BUSINESS YOUNG WOMEN AND MEN 


A vital need has been met by the Church during the past 
twenty-five years in the establishment of “Homes Away From 
Home” in various cities for young men and women, particularly 
from the rural sections, most of whom have gone to the cities to 
find work or to engage in business enterprises, and find them- 
selves without any provision having been made for their physical 
and social well-being. Difficulty in finding work and inadequate 
wages make it necessary for many of these young people to live 
close to the breadline, with scarcely more than enough with 
which to clothe and feed the body. At this point a home of this 
type offers many advantages. 

There are 26 of these homes now being maintained under the 
direction of conscientious superintendents and matrons, who 
strive to create a wholesome living environment and to provide 
for the necessary social and spiritual needs of their guests. The 
homes are characterized by high moral standards and often serve 
as a medium through which young people become definitely 
linked with the Church and its various activities and find their 
way into active Christian service. 

Comparative statement: 

1932 1936 
27 


INU ber, OF ALOMES Soca aie ere eee kc ak 25 
Walue: oF Property: oxccns ccc sean oe $1,026,690 $1,339,202 
Amount? of Endowment... .<. cscs. cee ces 82,000 61,252 
FROGEI DEST coos aerate iecs. wlohe wie nln wero ORO Ure MEER 190,667 132,870 
EXXPONSES Ws on, cere ues Siicre Nickels anions ome 176,708 119,213 
Gapacity Woke wees etalon cee wees anaes 749 S841 
Number Win (Homes sass... trees eke wees 714 803 


Appreciations 

During the quadrennium three members of the Board have 
been taken by death. Dr. C. M. Boswell, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for many years one of the great leaders in building the Meth- 
odist Hospital at Philadelphia, died in December, 1935. He 
represented the Philadelphia Area and gave a good account of 
his stewardship. 

Hon. W. L. Hartman of Pueblo, Colorado, died in November, 
1934. He was one of the officers of the Board of Trustees of 
the National Methodist Tuberculosis Sanatorium and Beth-El 
General Hospital at Colorado Springs, and was attorney for the 
Board for fourteen years. He was a loyal leader in the work as 
representative of the Denver Area. 

Dr. A. J. Price, Daytona Beach, Florida, formerly superin- 
tendent of Wesley Hospital, Wichita, Kansas, and an able leader 
in philanthropic work, representing the Atlanta Area, died in 
1934. 

These members have wrought well and gave their influence 
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and life to the building of the Kingdom through these noble 
agencies. 


Work Well Done 


It will be seen from the foregoing report that the program 
and service of philanthropic and deaconess work as carried for- 
ward by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, is 
of great extent and importance in the work of Methodism in 
Kingdom building. 

With loyal and consecrated leaders and officers, the program 
has moved forward with unfailing progress and power. 

The work of the office is done by a corps of efficient women, 
who labor hard and faithfully at the task of operating a large 
enterprise on an economical basis. To Mrs. Florence H. Davis 
is due much credit for her efficient work as bookkeeper and office 
manager and for the excellent manner in which she has directed 
the distribution of the stereopticon slides from this office. This 
work has all been done with great accuracy. 

The Personnel Department is in charge of Miss Margaret M. 
Brooks, a deaconess, who for twelve years has given special study 
to the securing and placing of qualified persons for the varied 
types of service, as well as caring for the deaconess records. 
Other features of her work include securing and preparing pub- 
licity materials of value to the general Board program. 

The stenographic and clerical work is done by Miss Mary E. 
Jackson, a deaconess, who has been with the Board for nine 

ears, 
: Through the loyal co-operation of the members and friends 
of the Board, this work has developed to a large extent and fur- 
nished Methodism with a practical application of the ministry of 
Christ in all fields of human, spiritual and social needs. 
Respectfully, 
Newton E. Davis, 
Executwe Secretary. 
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BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES AND DEACONESS WORK 


Srarement or Caso Receipts AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 
1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935 




















1932 1933 1934 1935 Total 
Cash on hand at beginning of year............... $9,054.18} $5,091.49) $8,608.25) $12,927.92) ......... 
RecwIPts: 
From World Service Sources: 
Distributable funds... sche sa hevie. kc sense $83 403.69} $64,403.98] $91,237.00] $91,580.00)$330, 624.67 
Designated gifts for Board and Institutions....] 12,820.18 9,093.44; 12,171.29 7,336.88] 41,421.79 
Interest on Deaconess Pension Endowment Fund.| 22,050.57} 21,716.43} 21,298.77] 21,644.80] 86,710.57 
Interest on investments and bank balances..... . 159.98 49.96 49.98 130.00 389 .92 
{Gifts for Deaconess Pension Endowment Fund.. . 1,876.33 936.45 i te 32 SOLy adeno 4,140.08 
Gifts for Deaconess Pensions.................. 2,072.39 62.00 FOO eae tee: 2,268.39 
For Deaconess savings—annuity fund.......... 1,954.13} 2,986.09) 3, 208. 96} 7,202.35) 15,351.53 
Rromiannuitiessestates) ete susisaneie: scarce 2|| eae cica| cen 367.93 4.50 372.43 
Miscelleméouig. i407. Ricotta de et ta Ateneo 100.00 6.00 665.20 33.94 805.14 
PotalRevelpts menue cere eter oan $124 ,437.27)*$99 , 254 .35/$130, 460. 43/$127, 932.47/$482, 084.52 





Total To Be Accounted For............. 


$133,491 .45|$104, 345. 84|$139, 068. 681$140,860.39|$491 138.70 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
On account of National Methodist Sanatorium 
for Tuberculosis, including free service........ 


$29,894.03; $18,905.92 si: 672.87 i 884.77/$128 357.59 


4,052.57 12,082.03] 5,007.63} 29,201.90 
1,653.83} 5,850.00) 5,744.58] 19,886.35 
46,678.00] 48,261.00] 49,248.00 193,550.50 
2,408.54 4/952. 21 4,518.80} 15,257.89 
6,791.52) 3,977.56) 3,635.85] 22,198.88 
10,427.25) 10,476.50] 10,571.62] 45,296.96 
2,856.69] 2,106.67} 2,862.47} 11,786.79 
1,963.27] 2,461.92) 2,275.37) 10,002.85 
Dart ate ice A) Mi veer 674.60) 2,162.29 








$95 , 737 .59|$126, 140.76|$127 , 423 .69|$477, 702.00 





Designated gifts forwarded.................... ,059. 67| 
Paid onmotesi#e7. (Ga tee tek Death cee. 6,637.94 
Deaconess Pensions, relief, etc..............-.. 49 ,363 .50 
World Service cultivation and publicity......... 4,078.34 
Interest and: Annuities) isc. s./c0c . Incniecelossiceel 7,793.95 
Salaries hs cane saan ae cee nie 13,821.59 
Travel, Board meetings, and Transportation 
Bureatiiey cisactet: ceive ee ne ue ae cae eles 3,960.96 
Office expenses—Rent, stationery, postage, etc. . 3,302.29 
Miscellaneous: ere aataeie ron ae rac tnes 1,487.69 
Total Disbursements.................-. $128 399.96 
Cash on hand at end of year............ $5,091.49 


$8, 608.25) $12,927.92] $13,436.70 


* Cash for bond payment not received until after Dec. 31st, 1933. 


7 Transferred to “Deaconess Savings-Annuity fund.” 
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I.—HOSPITALS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH— ~ 
















Stata City Namo or Hospirau Srrent ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
3 
Z 
l/Alaska........ Nome.:...:-- Maynard=Columbuss.a.s,00 ceed uc eee Sioa een dee eerste es Emily Morgan......... 
2)Arizona....... Phoenix....... Good Samaritan... .......+.05--- Theebes 1033 E. McDowell........ J. O. Sexson’. . i. oo 
3|California. .... Los Angeles... .| Methodist Hospital of Southern California. . .|2826S. Hope St......... Mary K. West......... 
4!Colorado...... Colorado Spgs..|Beth-El General... .......-.-00e0 ee eee dees 1400 E. Boulder St....... Guy M. Hanner........ 
5iColorado...... Colorado Spgs..|Nat. M. E. Sanitorum for T. B..............)-.......--. Wionenpoescbe Guy M. Hanner........ 
6]Dist. of Col... .]Washington....|Sibley Memorial...............-00-2-+2ee% 1140 N. Capitol St....... Charles S. Cole........ 
7\Florida....... Jacksonyalle sy. |Brewstern. oucccsine > «= «ccdelentels estates satiate Seventh & Jefferson St... .|Clara E. Kreuger....... 
Carbondale. ....|Holden Memorial..:......:.... 0000200008 5128. IlinoisiSt: ..2 a0. A. R. Pengilly.......8 
..|Chicago....... Wesley Memorial. 3.0.5 cub gece ag tine 2449 S. Dearborn St...... Paul H. Fesler........ : 
.|Mattoon...... Memorial Methodist. .........-......0000 21st and Richmond Ave.. . |Marguerite Keclhera 
Peorlaw:...-.-- Methodist Hospital of Central Illinois....... 221 N. Glen Oak Ave..... Flossie Graves. 4 
Fort Wayne. . .|Methodist Episcopal.................--.0 119 W. Lewis St......... Dr. E. F. Franklin...... 
Gary eos wate Methodist: Episcopal...............2.--05- 1600 W. Sixth St......... Edgar Blake, Jr........ 
..|Indianapolis. . .|Methodist Episcopal...........5.......005 Capitol and 16th Sts...... John G. Benson........ 
.|Princeton..... Methodist Episcopal..........0......0000 419 W. State St.......... Mary Elma Thonn 
.|Cedar Rapids. . |Saint Luke’s Methodist..................-. 1110 “A” Avess Ne Boe. J. P. Van Horn. . 
.|Des Moines... .|lowa Methodist....... ... {1200 Pleasant St......... R. A. Nettleton........ 
.|Sioux City.....|Methodist............ ...|29th and Douglas S ...]G. T. Notson. ... 
Belleville...... Robert G. Patterson....... Clara Belle Jones. 











Goodland. .... Boothroys Memorial eis -i-;.00- eee hte octet Laura Miller. . 














ILS Bs Stee te Hays Protestante pate: cen tame aoe ees Cora M. Shinn.. 
Hutchinson... ./Grace Methodist...............0.e eee eee Rebecca Van Buren..... 
Kansas City...|Bethany Methodist.................0000 ee Ethel L. Hastings. ..... 
Liberal....... IDM Odi amend odiaduodcncwosedasoupooey uc Mollie Bowman........- 
Norton... <2. RairdiMemortal rec pater aclcsilete elects aeteic's.ese A, Vanetta Eakin...... 
Salina sas «sss Asbury Protestant. ii: .ccmine ciel oe Florence A. Braddick.. . 
Wichita....... IWiesleyas Arc beac fatae x cate eloneiiet aac c aomier 5 L. M. Riley.) 3) eee 
28|Kentucky..... Louisville... .. Methodist Episcopal Deaconess............. 529 S. Hee Ec toracaterere Nina Denver.......... 
29/Kentucky..... Pikeville...... Methodist Hospital of Kentucky............)...2c.cecceceeceeeccees iS. Ki; Hunts... 
30|Louisiana..... New Orleans... |Flint-Goodridge of Dillard University........ 2425 Louisiana Ave....... A. W. Dent). «eee 
31/Maryland..... Baltimore. .... IMarylandiGoneralie2 = etd sean ra- oe eacels Linden Ave. and Madison. |Milton W. Gatch....... 
32|Massachusetts .|Boston........ Medical Missionary Dispensary............. 36, HulliSte.we eens Elizabeth Jamieson..... 
33/Massachusetts .|Boston....... New England Deaconess...........-....-+% 180 Pilgrim Road........ Warren F, Cook....... 
34|Massachusetts .|Boston........ Palmer Mem. and Geo. F. Baker Clinic ae See 195 Pilgrim Road........ Warren F. Cook....... 
35|Michigan...... Kalamazoo. ... ees IMethodiste sen ccmee sae ete 419 John St............- S. W. Robinson........ 
36|Minnesota..... IMinriea polis: © =| Asbury gccee eo cae eee ot cis celten eee 916 E. Fifteenth St....... Lydia A. Miller........ 
37|Minnesota.....|Wadena....... Wealoy Hospital of Wadena......:.......- N. Jefferson St.......... Madell Motsiff......... 
38|Missouri...... Joplinee ra ns.ce Preoman-Hospital. Vis oide.cns cinerea 2008 Sergeant: Aves. . <2. 5|itaits sane seo sce 
39|Missourl...... Saint Joseph... |Missourl Methodist.............-.0ce0e00e Eighth and Faraon Sts... ae 
40|Missourl...... Springfield.....)Burge Deaconess. ...........00:e20cceeeeee 1323 N. Jefferson St.. .... 
41|Montana...... Billi Billings: Deaconessiie.-c,...0 5 «sem eure caerutios 2815 N. Ninth St... ..... Ethel Teve Guilkey.. . 
42|Montana Bozeman Deaconess). .)......0..sccdeecesses es 15 W. Lamme St......... Monta Bane. .... 5. . 488 
43|Montana Frances Mahon Deaconess...............-. First and Francis......... Dora J. Hovick. ... 

















44|Montana.. .|Montana Deaconess....... ...]1105 Sixth Ave., N.......]/Blanche M. Fuller... 
45|Montana. .|Kennedy Deaconess. . . ...|1020 Kennedy Ave.......|Donna E. Watts. 
46|Montana Sidney Deaconess y..cnw siete venraewos canes Montana Ave........... Josephine Stout. . : 
47|Nebraska. . Sl Brvan: Memorial t-s19a. io veratiavestacieerchccena: 48th and Sumner Sts...... Myrtle Dean.......... 
48|Nebraska...... ..|Nebraska Methodist Episcopal............. 836th and Cuming Sts..... Harry E. Hess........: 
49|Nebraska...... Scottsbluff... . West Nebraska Methodist Episcopal........ 18th and Broadway....... J. M.. Wingett.. ....5) a8 
50|New Mexico. . .|Albuquerque.. . |Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium........... 1621 E. Central Ave...... Mrs. Minnie C. Gorrell.. 
51)New York.....|Brooklyn...... Bethany: Deaconess 4:5 20) 5 Sava wee ene 237 St. Nicholas Ave...... et Bobilins.;. 3... eee 
52|New York... ..|Brooklyn...... Methodist Episcopal...................05. Sixth St. & Seventh Ave ../C. C. Marshall........ 
53|New York.....|Syracuse...... University Hospital of the Good Shepherd... .|160 Marshall St.......... ‘|Eva M. Muirhead. ..... 
54|North Dakota..|Kenmare...... Kenmare Methodist: ne .iisie sie usie nls cervemia te Iino een ee Mabel Johnson........ 
55|North Dakota..|Mandan...... Mandan Deaconess...........0seceeeeeeeee Second St. and 16th Ave. .|Maybelle Stensrude..... 
BGIOhlios. oaase se. |Cinclnnatl.: 6. (Bethesda t.cmise sacs acemencees cat ucuemenee Reading Road & Oak St...|J. A. Diekmann........ 
6 2139 Auburn Ave........ Fred G. Carter........ 
11311 Shaker Blvd....... C.'S. Woods... .: am 
TOON. Park: Sts< macs wer F. G. Fowler..:.....08 
3349 Cherry St.......... R. V; Johnson... .... 206 
61)Oregon....... Marshfield oaths IWielery 0 saccish tte ue tix a cataterore eel toes Eighth & Commercial Sts..}.........0.0ceeeeeeeen 
62|Oklahoma..... Guthrie. ...... Cimarron Valley Wesley................-0- 2002 (W Warner Aves. ssi Pccse scans tcc een 
63!'Pennsylvania. . ‘Philadelphia... .'Methodist Episcopal................000005 Broad and Wolf Sts......'May A. Middleton..... 
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ia BZ iS e a= 
gg | aie (6 ie |g 
© i a 3 or =) 
25 AY Aalaoal 
e |e |= le Reeeas 
Z ou | & | BS Ss/B0 | 8 
8 3 a | es lesless| es 
x a8 E) 32 |5é/5sS8| 38 
<3) >A 4 | 48 |ZAlZoa| 2a 
$105575) S.....80.. 19 126), an 3] None 
135,764 30,114 150} 3,180 1 60 48 
232 , 95: 2,914 136] 3,896) .. 60] None 
81,356 9,674 104) 2,779] .. 12 56 
34,794 2,455 70 122)- 23 3 14 
403 , 237 14,380] 350] 7,500] .. 40 79 
32,399 11,223 75 766 i 6 20 
18,254 1,002 50). 578] .. 16 12 
259 , 883 102,524] 268) 3,885) .. 65 23 
32, 268 3,000 43; 1,000) .. 15} None 
140, 423 13,152 153] 4,067 1 11 68 
68,591 10,222 100} 2,330) .. 12 40 
102, 686 7,800 100} 2,800) .. 45) None 
770,103 106,114 600}14,228) .. 109 173 
25,210 1,257 35 541)... 4 rf 
102,572 27,870 150) 3,786 1 15 43 
287, 132 19,359 250] 5,987) .. 73 62 
93 ,385 17,215 138] 3,183] .. 9 45 
*11,411 *339 *20|, Prolene: *5| None 
12,422 303 25 474) .. 5] None 
11,898 340 45 448). 7| None 
64,187 7,201 130} 2,551 1 32] None 
100,155 17, 282 145) 3119). . 21 45 
14,321 1,847 51 547)... 8} None 
11,850 1,919 20 376]... 4| None 
28 , 884 3,513 63| 1,281). 5 28 
165,511 24 383 230} 3,928 1 27 75 
*57 , 886 *5 ,082 #75171, O68). % 4 29 
53 , 235 50} 1,334) .. 10] None 
49 , 287 14,699 100) 1,270) .. 17| None 
265 , 920 133 , 648 221} 4,097] .. 11 97 
9,790 4,122 11)t7,094) .. 2 2 
543 ,321 124,520 276] 6,715 3 59 142 
DOLD er te yim nia: Shot een hol pede! eoooal (Me sens 
126,018 26,988 143} 3,373] .. 8 84 
129 , 733 11,925 143) 2,930 3 37 39 
21,879 275 35 660} .. 9} None 
melee *3,100 (5) (et 108) say: 5 12 
170,000 32,000 200} 5,160) .. ll , 64 
23 ,025 603 85 697| .. 6 17 
42,245 2,500 66] 1,473 2 8 26 
39,016 1,179 60] 1,119 4 7, 22 
24,429 2,132 55| 1,084 1 14] None 
138 , 685 18,846 175| 2,671 8 26 52 
26,829 2,337 53} 1,058 a 1 16 
15,951 1,200 30} 838} 2 4) None 
99, 953 5,941 114} 1,893] .. 20 25 
171,740 32,902} 200) 3,747) 2 29 60 
35,550 2,262 60) 1,407) .. 9 26 
24,748 6,752 65 123 1 il 5 
84,611 15,926 90] 1,525] 12 16 4 
578 , 630 164,990)  400/33,158) .. 85 108 
287 , 885 32,542) 242] 4,720) .. 31 84 
35, 673 *2,,500 48, 1,271) .. 16| None 
*16 382 *3 449 40| *652) ... 6| None 
293 ,808 57,229 247| 6,518] 38 10 71 
465,970 101,382} 318) 7,066; 9 49 151 
502,655 138,782] 392) 8,241 ¥ 226 156 
288,416 105, 225 274| 4,512) .. 34 78 
146,139 58,912 12u) 2,454 30 38 
*20 ,488 *2,000 *40| *628 6} None 
18,965 5,000) 32| 605 9} None 
262,868! 106,521' 497! 3,572 20' 90 


~~ a 
5 = = 
z 8 
= KP Sie 
sg) g i Be Ne ng, | ae 
se, & ae ee 3 g 
Ag < Sa <9 Qa eS 
1/1917\W. H. M.S..... $47,500) $........ Sorat $13 , 600 
2}1911\So. California. . SSc2801 © Peon oke. 313,021 128 ,383 
3|1909|So. California. . 626, 403 316,902 626,070 168 , 588 
4/1911|Colorado....... UCTS] bl eben Sees 2 Ie awit Ee 76,271 
5}1922|Colorado....... 328 938] 226... 65 317,000 42,580 
6)1882|\W. H. M.S....| 1,620,000) ........ 360,500} 402,170 
7/1902|W. H. M.S..... SOOLOOOT I 6.025.550 2,850 32,618 
8}1916|W. H. M.S.. LIS SNOB) eae Iay tsetse ea 19,523 
9|1888|Bd. of Trustees. . 2,325,843) 1,729,484 178,200} 260,563 
10/1902|Illinois......... 100,000 10, 2,700 32,523 
11)/1898)Cent. Illinois... . CUD os 10 > eine tats a 321,508 181,532 
12}1918|No. Indiana... . 521,882 10,000 306, 627 79 , 287 
13]1923|N. W. Indiana. . 450: 00019 oo)... = 210,000 110,506 
14/1908)Indiana........ 5,011,959 57,000} 2,462,035 753,585 
15]1917|Indiana........ 53,403 NLL Seal aan eee 26,448 
16)1922| Upper Iowa..... 753 ,070 81,760 381,811 109,086 
17/1901|Des Moines.....} 1,297,000 85,000 259,000) 291,129 
18]1920|N. W. Iowa..... vn ae) ae ee 200,177 96,618 
19/1921|N. W. Kansas.. . *40 000 *40 ,000 *1,500 *12,778 
20/1921|N. W. Kansas.. . WS OUGH & eaetentess:|| camer octane 12,719 
21|1922)N. W. Kansas.. . 66,000) - s...-55. 44,000 12,471 
22)1915|S. W. Kansas. . . S00 POO) ow enka sss 75,900 77 353 
23}1892|Kansas........ 613 ,542 12,145 223 , 730 102, 667 
24/1925/S. W. Kansas USCOOGl ~ oot. o. 33 , 288 15,013 
25|1922|N, W. Kansas SO MOON © Gee e vase 17,000 10,550 
26)1921|N, W. Kansas P20 000) ows eeccls: 37,935 26,992 
27|1920)S. W. Kansas... 564,980 11,050 257,095 186,651 
28|1896|Kentucky...... FAD OOOL © cece ee *41 792 *58 ,051 
29}1922)Kentucky...... 296,089 500. 36,335 53 , 482 
30}1916|Bd. of Edu..... 45S GOAT Se eesee| owe eae 49,604 
31/1911|Balt. W. H. M.S. NOesaIDh) das slew s 14,234 269 , 806 
32/1894|W. H. M.S.. a teas Oe eee 10,100 
33|1896| New England. . 2,427,900 509,912 738,000} 590,055 
34/1920) New England. . Included in|New Englan d Deaconess Hospital R 
35|1920| Michigan....... 450,000 SOOO) ewieinecn 140,811 
36|1893|No. Minnesota. . 750,000 1S COOP ose, 131,754 
37|1922|No. Minnesota. . GOO00| Re Tse cenem 72,000 21,928 
38}1922|Missouri....... #500: 000|( = cetsctens F230 O00W erica teas 
39}1887|Missouri....... F250 O00F cas ceniciec 669,500 198,000 
40|1906|Missouri....... 150,000) | ena sss 30,000 24,680 
41|1917|Montana....... SIO SOO) se 0's wine's 65,000 45,517 
1911|Montana....... IBV ERT Soreianone 50,000 39,044 
43]}1911)Montana....... ZOOOON) os 2 ots 0 re 3,095 24,273 
44/1902|Montana....... 614,197 3,818 200,000 140,402 
45/1921|Montana....... TOD: OOO Sf os terete. 1,225 28 , 855 
46/1919|Montana....... 65; O00» tesene- 5,500 15,276 
47/1921 403 , 996 13, 200 271,969 99,175 
48/1891 726, 923 105 , 256 187, 758 178,607 
49/1921 200, 000) —. caeene.ls 71,545 40,277 
50/1912) W. H. 136,000 7,796 12,965 24,759 
51/1894|Hast Ger....... 414,400 20,000 37,000 88 363 
52/1881|N. Y. Hast..... 4,020,045} 1,535,239 515,000) 570,433 
53/1872|Cent. N. Y..... 48,767 LO FEBO © aacie hers 278 ,452 
54/1921|North Dakota.. SCN aero tric 5,000 44,679 
55|1920|North Dakota.. PRO OT Ola Wenn *800| *17,333 
56|1898/Ohio.......... 1,829,996 193 ,266 47,184| 307,460 
57|1889|Bd. of Trustees..| 4,107,847} 3,237,065} 1,550,000} 495,196 
58|1906|N. E. Ohio..... 4,662,440} 1,524,964 93 ,098 509, 743 
59|1892|Ohio.:........ 938 , 720 17,740 842,110) 273,588 
60/1907)Ohio.........- SIO 507) caesen 422,440 146, 638 
61/1923/Oregon.......-- ALAOS SGA OM ore *128 652 *22,,302 
62|1906/Oklahoma.... . - 73,000), Seieces = 23,0 23, eee 
63!1882|Philadelphia....! 2,000,0 1,043,819 44,294! 235,98 
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STATE City Name or Hospirau Srrunt AppRESS SUPERINTENDENT 

S) 

Zz 

64|South Dakota. .|Brookings..... Wesley nrictecni le its gtian-aemieetinek wares ee 905 Tenth St. ...c:.0...: Lavina Nelson......... 
65|South Dakota..|Mitchell...... Methodist Statezir pa sscccnem ac eenksiaereinatepe 900 S. Iowa St........... Mabel O. Woods....... 
66/South Dakota../Rapid City. ...|Black Hills Methoaist........ Pa Tee, siete ee 903 South Sti... 2..2..... Ru Ee Richt eae ee 
67|Tennessee-.... Nashville. ..... Hubbard: sie otidig es os See er and 1113 First Ave. S........ Hulda M. Lyttle....... 
68] Washington... .|Seattle........ Seattle General... 0.0... .. cece cece ee Bifthiand ‘Marion;Sts.. ....'..|. Gag eaeee eee 
69|Washington..../Spokane....:./Spokane Deaconess.............6..0.e00005 733 W. Fourth St........ Robert Warner........ 
70|Washington....|Wenatchee..../Central Washington Deaconess............. Kittitas and Okanogan Ave|A. L. Howarth......... 
71|Wisconsin..... Green Bay... .|Bellin Memorial............... 00. .e cece es 744 S. Webster Ave...... Alida M. Jacobson..... 
72|Wisconsin..... Madison...... (Methods ftlosprtal.;wre, eit. sete vennt 309 W. Washington St....|Carolyn M. Fenby...... 
73| Wisconsin. .... Rice Lake..... Lakeside Methodist... 6)... e002. cde ce ees IN. Main. St. csiea ae Henrietta B. Ritchie... . 














* Last year’s figures 
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| ? ee 
1 ag 
ede ca 
ao} q a B 8 
2 = goad Bal Sale Vee. | £ 
5 = 495 3h Alm |Agl42_a| 4 
& = 3 § ae) oH ont we Dil a Dl ow 
sz 3 Sab 28 2 g pee ree erat retails hear 
a & 28 5E 2 Be a oA S | 88 88/808 7 
-|2'8 Fre | 5 os a 8 &, Epa g g 8 |§a2\82s] &- 
s|3% & ae & a © 3 =) a4 3 2/38/5288] 58 
Z\AR < ro <3) Qa = =| may a Ze |IZAIZOA! ZR 
64/1912! Dakota. ....... *$20,000) $........ *$10,737| *$16,256] *$15,765 *$1,000 24) *612) .. 5} None 
65|1917| Dakota 283 ,00O|) sawed a 78,000 46,755 44,870 14,346) 100) 1,715 1 12 35 
66)1912|W. H. M.S..... 115000) seas. 48,194 44,422 41,533 2,829 56/*1,137|  .. 20 15 
67|1910}Bd. of Edu..... . 2,125,000 OOO) isos aoe 21,251 100, 918 8,881 164] 2,278] .. 63 54 
68|1900} Pacific N. W.... *218, 251 *10,000 *144,311| *225,660) *229,137 *21 321 130}*8,544] .. 16 74 
69|1896) Pacific N. W.... BOOS OLO) Scene 273,000} 171,208 161,244 43,000} 206) 4,982} 8 18 79 
70|1915| Pacific N. W.... 100 000 neateeteene 47,000 54,573 50,917 4,465 50}.2,227) 3 7 26 
71/1908] Wisconsin. ..... BLS, 80M >  cajccnsce 182,769 75,922 70,433 3,131 80] 1,924) .. 14 34 
72|1921|W. Wisconsin. . . YER eae ear 716, 187 109, 459 101,434 15,971 120| 2,382 1 19 58 
73|1920|W. Wisconsin. . . pT 2 er ene 70,058 28,469 24,625 954 31 810} .. 13] None 
Totals: 2/5 3.<< $52,337 ,5121$11, 839 ,362/$14,919, 7991$9, 269 ,371|$9, 159 ,830}$1, 788,820] 9,208]221192| 112] 1695| 2,711 
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Stats Crry Name or Home Srrent ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
o 
a 
1|California....|Log Angeles... |Pacific Old People’s........-.-- 1061 N. Kingsley Dr... |Dr. C. E. Leitsell...... 
2|California....)Oakland...... BeulahsReston .tu.cpeiuc sete 4690 Tompkins Ave....|Lorene Seymour....... 
3}Connecticut...} Danbury... .. Methodist Home for the Aged. . shee Main Staases eanee Caroline 8. Hackett... . 
4|Connecticut.. .|West Haven. . |Methodist Church Home........ Bim (Stlsse eens Mrs. Jessie N. Lewis... 
5|Dist. of Col...|Washington... |Methodist Home............... 4001 Conn. Ave., N. W. |Mrs. E. Clark........ 
6|Illinois....... Chicago...... Bethany Home of the Swedish 
Methodist Episcopal Church... [5015 N. Paulina St....|N. P. Glemaker....... 
7\Illinois....... Chicago...... Methodist Episcopal Old People’ {1415 Foster Ave....... Minnie Willmarth..... 
8|Illinois....... Lawrenceville. |Old Folks Home of the Southern] | r 
Illinois Conference........... Sixteenth St.......... Robert Morris........ 
g|Illinois....... Quincy....... Illinois Conf. Home for the Aged. |418 Washington St....|C. F. Buker.......... 
10|Indiana...... Warren...... Meth. Mem’l Home for the Aged. }.............02+0-0: B. ee po eee Pee 
11|Kansas...... Topeka...... Meth. Epis. Home for the Aged. . |College and Muson.... |C. B. Zook....... 
12|Louisiana..... New Sen. . |LaFon Old Folks’ Home........ 3501 S. Robertson..... ene cer Boston...... 
13|Maryland....|Baltimore. ... {Carroll Aged Men and Women... |822 N. Carrollton... .. M. J. Naylor......... 
14|Maryland....|Baltimore. ... |Home for the Aged............. 2211 Rogers Ave...... Etta Cuddy.......... 
15|Maryland. .. .| Westminster. . |Cassell Home for the Aged. ..... |Penn. Ave. & Main....|Mrs. M. Little........ 
16|Massachusetts |Concord.. . . . Home for Aged Meth. Women... |Nine Acre Road....... a Jeanie M.Redstone 
17|Michigan.....|Chelsea...... Old People’s Home of Det. Conf... |............0..20000- IE. As Leeson seeecee 
18|Michigan.....|Grand Rapids. |M. J. Clark Memorial.......... 1546 Sherman St., 8. E. W. F. Kendrick....... 
19|Minnesota. . .|Minneapolis .. |Elim Old People’s.............. 934 Fourteenth Ave., S.|Asbjorn Smedstad..... 
20 Mississippi. . nal Waveland) <.,-.|Old:Folks’*and sRetired «ce crc illic cress scarsiaters nee pe alerotessiste] | Siercisyeialomtcte mie ameratetereeste 
21|Missouri..... Marionville. .. |Methodist Home for the AEM cs [aie ccaive othe nein ruemialeraors James W. Hervey..... 
22|Nebraska.....|Blair........ Crowell Memorial.............. West Grant St........ W.C. George......... 
23|New Jersey.. .|Collingswood.. |Meth. Epis. Home for the Aged. . |Zane & Haddon Ave... |Mrs. H. B. Chew...... 
24|New Jersey.. .|Lawnside..... |Laymen’s & Ministers’ of the 
Delaware Conference......... Charleston & Fairview. |Mrs. Lulu Wilson... .. 
25|New Jersey.. .}Ocean Grove.. |Meth. Epis. Home for Aged..... 63 Clark Ave......... John H. Parker, Jr.... 
26|New York... .|Brooklyn..... |Bethany Home for the Aged..... 604 E. Fortieth St.....]E. W. Peglow......... 
27|New York... .|Brooklyn..... |Brooklyn Meth, Epis. Ch. Home. . |920 Park Place........ Mrs. Lillian Paine..... 
28|New York... .|Fort Edward.. |Frederick D. Hodgman Mem.... |191 Broadway........ Wisi Ceislonecen ere 
29|New: York: 41. {| Herkimer, s:..| Methodist, Home for the Aged\oi2.|). salu: leas dec rellema cen mineiemeeteen ies e 
30|New York... .|New York.... |Meth. Epis. Church Home...... 244th St.& Spuyten P’k|Mrs. R. Armstrong. . 
31|New York... .|Ossining...... Bethel Swedish Methodist Home. |Narragansett & Pine... |John A. Nyden........ 
32|New York... .|Williamsville.. |Blocker Home for Aged......... BvamsiSturs i sean Mrs. E. A. Castle... .. 
33/Ohio......... Cincinnati.... |Bethesda Home for the Aged.... |440 Lafayette......... Matthew Herrmann. . . 
34/Ohio........ Cincinnati... . |Methodist Home for the Aged. . . |5343 Hamilton Ave... .|C. Lloyd Strecker. .... 
SBIONIO etic ce Elyria....... Elyria Home for the Aged 807 West Ave. . ...|Karl P. Meister....... 
36|Oklahoma....|Claremore.... |Old People’s Home............. )...0..-eeeeeee ...|Don H. LaGrone...... 
37|Oregon Salem....... |Methodist Old People’s Home... . |565 Center St Mrs. N, P. Gilman.... 
38|Pennsylvania .|Conneautville. |Ida M. Cribbs Methodist.......]............-- cece eee Charles M. Hartshorn. . 
39|Pennsylvania .|Philadelphia.. |Meth. Epis. Home for Aged..... Belmont, Edgley Aves.|.............0..-000e 
40|Pennsylvania .|Pittsburgh.... | Meth. Epis. Home for Aged..... Mount Lebanon....... Richard B. Cuthbert... 
41)Pennsylvania ./Tyrone...... Methodist Home for the Aged... |951 Washington Ave... |Emerson Karns....... 
42|So. Carolina. .|Charleston.... |Centenary Home for the Aged... |88 Smith St..,....... H. R. Howard........ 
43\Texas........ Houston..... Grace Tome forthe Aged:vera. |e averse ool nee a ceee LAG Wisi CORRS creer ones 
44| Wisconsin... .|Milwaukee... |Methodist Home for Aged....... 929 N. Eleventh St....|Margaret V. Stafford... 
45|Wisconsin....|Sparta....... Morrow Memorial Home........ 401 S. Water St....... Mrs. Fannie M. Hart.. 
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00 ID opwrr | No. 


27 
28 


30 
31 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


45 





| Date of 
tablis. 


19201 Cents Pas cite. sc vss 
1895|So. Carolina 


Affiliated With. 


1910|California 


1890|Cent. Northwest.......... 
1898] Rock River... ....:5...... 


IBATEMROPE Sensi «cS saris 
Washington. (2% 5 oa... 
Baltamore: =) jc... <s 

New England. . 
Detroit... .. 
IMM CM PANE Po Noes c's 6 eons 
Norw.-Danish............. 










1922) Delaware... ..........0.++ 
1907|New Jersey........ Pea eek 
1911|/East German 





LOAM. 2. celles s-o0bi0 0! wares 
1865) Philadelphia 
1931) Pittsburgh. 2s... 6.2666 case 


* Last year’s figures. 
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i) 
Value Amount & /568| Value 
0! of Debts | Receipts | Expenses | “S 238 of 
Property | Endow- & |e. | Free 
ment S /ZS.8| Service 
S100 5000/FS5. Sen's. | $e $34,431 $27,854 i 60} $1,500 
26,110 8,000 1,317 12,923 12,387 40 28 1,800 
No pepe "on Gaal MENT Re agheeaL s< -nehe 19 NO) ee ees 
F nOOOIS teaivetas 13,500 10,600 29 33} 10,000 
250,000 1512783 eer ce es 31,816 28,438 75 Ct eee 
SEUNOTT meron dec 180, 240 167, 623 135,794] 225] 160] 50,400 
385,000 687584819 ani 47,424 47,297) 130) 152 3,000 
140) 000) 82s sake 72,000 12,873 9,912 60 52! Bs remsehke 
3005000)) 5. 2, oan? anes 28,497 21,544)... Pore Mae eee, - 
200, 000 T2IE OOO aearen eee 42,690 24,500} 118] 116 5,000 
300,000 145,586) ...... 53 , 523 49,509} 150) 150] 14,400 
PLOSOQO!  syacionvete ied aocen *5 000 *4,800| 50 BES dem. 
Roos SOO abaaa ees. *17,500 *6,718 *6,511 45 45 100 
MES STAGN Pah teins, 180,000 44,920 50,333] 145} 145) 44,000 
*25,000 *30000! Wiresrate | ladaty eee lh. Ghaue a 20 ZO be cient 
48,579 120,510). ss. 14,096 8,955 24 35 6,445 
150,000 125 000) e7skees. 34,721 29,041 85 80} 14,000 
325,000 67,000) 22.2.6 23 , 235 21,914 75 57! 10,000 
10,000 305941): ke, 7,918 7,306 26 23 | vacates 
*1,500 Not in] OperatioIn ........]) ..c..... 0) elles (eM ie 
BSROOONS 5c «ee: 0, 5,330 6,500 30 25 1,000 
1259000) ae cnet an esse 9,799 11,339 60 42) 10,000 
LOOKO00 | 5 5c eae mete cok 19,375 15,567 40 Oalwesatee 
*G-000 Naas aes *1,000 *2,168 *2,610 10 IO) asks 
65 , 846 SOOS5Z) 5 vite ae 47,711 50,281 92 G2 aati 
100,000 WL, OOO saspeevce ts 9,090 7,761 35 26) is atents 
627,524 SOL TOE eke es 48,193 44,852) 110} 112) 10,000 
ZO O00 |e ao ccieeell ae cierer ss 6, 238 7,100 12 12 7,100 
alah SGA Lehane *80,987 *80; 797, 110) ° 102) -23.28 
Aspe’ pox iitcten be 35, 206 20,696] 36 33 8,000 
205000) Feniee 19,000 18,000 50 SOs raion ote: 
309, O75N aah sa 39,075 45,772) 100 73 5,996 
500,000} ...... 55,461 55,461) 130} 130) 20,000 
80/4511) moses 52,092 41,168 92 90) 20,000 
0 19,410! 15,460 15,504 11,967} 37 37 900 
101,000 50,000 594 16,477 16,449 73 73 2,800 
*1,100,000} *700,000) ...... *96 000 "OD ODN LOT) LOU naecace 
325,000 90,000} 70,000 50,000 40,000 7 70| 28,000 
5 200 ,000 160,626] 47,300 100} 100 
.| Notin Opejration | ...... Bee lee 
.| Notin Ope|ration ce eas 
380,500) Fac sneeye ac apie 18 12 
20,596 93 , 994 4,446 26 28 
$8 , 621, 703'$4 . 255 , 252!$669 , 8571$1, 225 ,539'$1 , 108 45912, 754'2, 603!$282 ,336 
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Stats City Homss Srrent AppREss SUPERINTENDENT 
“A ' 
a 
Li Alaskac seu... Seward....... JessenWee ELOMe. att siacist tie vin orden | ataeie aie apiera mee Sieiene es Charles T. Hatten... .. 
2|California..... Gardena...... Spanish-American Institute........ Figueroa at 157th St... |Alexander C. Stevens. . 
3|California..... La Verne......|David and Margaret Home........ Grand Ave........... W. D. Michener....... 
4)California..... Los Angeles.... |Frances M. DePauw Spanish School : : 
for: Girls (linen asian sede daa 4952 Sunset Blvd...... her Mathias....... 
5|California. . .. . Oakland...... Fred Finch Orphanage 3670 Coolidge Ave.. O. §. Burkholder...... 
6|California..... San Francisco.. |Hill Haven Home................ 3841 19th St......,.. .|Mrs. Emma B. Laizure. 
7|California..... San Francisco.. |Methodist Episcopal Oiinese Home. |940 Washington St....|Isabel Fleming........ 
8/California..... San Francisco.. |Ellen Stark Ford Home........... 2025: Pine Street. «2.27 sllsaavaraoee ance et 
9|Dist. of Col... .|Washington.... |Swartzell Meth. Home for Children. |6200 Second St., N. W.. |Ella M. Hayward..... 
10|Hawaii....... Honolulu...... Susannah Wesley Home.......... 1143 Kaili St......... Mrs. Ora L. Oakes... . 
11/Illinois........ Lake Bluff..... Methodist Deaconess Orphanage. . 611 Evanston Ave... ..|Jessie E. Arbuckle..... 
12\Tllinois........ Mount Vernon. |Orphans’ and Children’s Home of 
Southern Illinois Conference. ... . |Richview Road R. O. Clements....... 
13|Tllinois. .|Normal. ... |Mason Deacon’ss Home & Baby Fold see E. Willow. . ..|Ethel Glandon. . . . 
14|Tllinois. Polo. . ne (PeekeHome a asa: Sl sciance ne oe R. F. D. No. 3 Grace E. Brandes. . 
15]Illinois........|Urbana Coam netam Children’s Home..... 905 Cunningham Ave|Mrs.Charl’ itePitagerald 
16|\Indiana....... Goshen Bashor Deaconess Orphanage...... RS Diem eats E. E. Gruber........ 
17|{ndiana....... Lebanon...... Indiana Methodist Children’ ‘8s Home.}711 Camp St......... Marie Muyskens. eare, 3 
18Towa. «estes s Dubuque..... .|Hillcrest Baby Fold.............. Asbury Road......... Mrs. M. G. Kuebler... 
19/Kansas....... Newton....... Kansas Meth. Home for Children. . |900 W. Broadway..... Rev. Joseph E. Coe.... 
20/Louisiana..... Baldwin....... SagersBrown School tka gape in ean eae Agnes Little.......... 
21|/Maryland..... Towson....... Kelso Home for Orphans.......... 600 W. Chesapeake Ave] Mrs. Ella J. Kilcourse. . 
22|Maryland.... . Sykesville..... Strawbridge Home for Boysi..;.../. fo] const ce sais oie toe Thomas S. Long...... 
23|Massachusetts .|Fall River. .... Girls’ Industrial Home............ 29 Berkeley St........ Sarah E. Landers...... 
24|Massachusetts .|Natick........ J.W.Wilbur Health Home for Child’n|69 Cottage St........ Susan D. Colson...... 
25|Michigan...... Detroit. dc. Methodist Children’s Home Socicty. |Redford Station...... Frances Knight....... 
26|Missouri. .... . Warrenton..... |Central Wesleyan Orphan Home...|................-..-. Rev. G. D. Witthaus. . 
27|Nebraska..... . Works eyes sate Mothers’ Jewels Home............ 19th and Division Ave. |J. N. Smith.......... 
28)New York.....|Binghamton... |Children’s Home of Wyoming Conf..|R. F. D. No. 4....... Rev. H. W. Thomas. . 
29|New York... ..|Dobbs Ferry... |Saint Christopher’s School........ 79 Broadway Scuersct ete Lou Eva Longan...... 
30|New York... ..}Williamsville.. . |Methodist Home for Children...... 7300 Main St......... Harry H. Witham..... 
SLIOhIO Les. 2 Bereas sceis..6 German Methodist Orphans’ Home. |191 E. Center St...... E. L. Meisenbach..... 
321OhIO. ..6 6... 2 Worthington... |Meth. Children’s Home Ass’n of Ohio]...............-.000 pH; Keller = ee s88 2. 
33|Pennsylvania. .|Mars, Pa., R.D. 
J Allegheny Co.|Epworth Fresh Air Farm.........]......0.0-0eceeeeeees S. W. Corcoran....... 
34|Pennsylvania. .|Hulton....:... Eliz. A. Bradley Children’s Home. . |214 Hulton Road...... Olive Morgan........ 
. 35]Pennsylvania. . |Mechanicsburg. |Methodist Home for Children......]R. F. D. No. 3........ O. C. Miller. 2.52.0... 
36|Pennsylvania. . Nore © tae . |Methodist Episcopal Home........ Monument Ave....... Elizabeth R. Watson... 
37)/Pennsylvania. . |Pittsburgh.....|Louise Home for Babies........... 336 S. Rebecca St... .. Mrs. Sadie Wheatley... ; 
38]Pennsylvania. .|Pittsburgh..... Rob’t Boys Ward Home for Children|3890 Bigelow Blvd... .}Mrs. L. W. Mendenhall. 
39 Fonnsyipnale., . |Sheffield...... Ruth M, Smith Children’s Home... |Main St........ ..|Dora Feldman........ 
40|Porto Rico... .|Hatillo........ George O. Robinson Inst. for Boys. Bryand Ave..... ..|Augustin C, Alvira.... 
41|Porto Rico... .|San Juan 
: (Santurce)... |George O. Robinson School. . . . |Stop 46—Box 966:.... Mary Anderson....... 
42)Washington.. . . |Everett Deaconess Children’s Home 2120 Highland Ave....|/Eva N. Burch........ 
43|Washington....|Seattle........ Catherine P. Blaine Home........ 11th and Terrace Sts.. .|May L. Holcombe... .. 


EL ee ee a ee ES 
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na 
ioe Value 
a : Value Amount Chil- | Free 
o 7 . 
aa Affiliated With of of Debts | Receipts|Expenses| Ca- | dren | Service 
s\sa Property | Endow- pacity} in | During 
a AS ment Home| Year 
SPA ces CAMO eseacse sans $125,000} $... $ $31,585] $31,585 120 118} $28, 23 
ZiLO12 Sos Calekelrass. ks ccetl 76,000lwuc... 5... ce 17,000] 17,000] 84] 84 pe 
3/1910/W. H. M. ‘s.. ica Meramaete ae 180,000 15000) tsosn 4,357| 17,731 105 102] 13,374 
411900/W. H. M.S..........2.. #150; 0000 Ss ccenl tao te *16, 136] *15,970 103 103 
5/1891 California . Sy Cmte 90,000 25;000| "ice on. 23,694] 22,687 100 132 3,331 
6]1897|California.............. 805000 | reese: 27,500} 12,045] 12,438 40 40S 
7/1869|W. H. M.S............. 252000] F oe oy | ae 10, 240 9,946) 40 36 4,973 
811902 | WieHe MiSs oo oS. S020) Sixeee oe aoe ok *8,040) *7,813 30 ety ae a 
OHO1ZI Ws HoMeiSic ke 130,000 5,000} 40,000} 15,500! 14,800 55 CY Ras aece 
10)1899|W. H. M.S........... 0:5 42,000 55.220 728 18,000} 18, 95 90M hae. 
11/1894|Rock River............. 500,000 248,951) 2.2... 35,820) 44,221 153 190}. eee 
12]1911/So, Illinois.............. 100,000)... sank its 10,000) 13,221) 12,906 75 
13]1905|Illinois................. 80,000 59,000} ...... 13,286] 12,543 85 
TEAGIGIW SH) MaS2. 8 Joo8 25a (6 D1) Se aan | nee a ae 6,982 5,874 34 
15/1895/Illinois................. 142,590) 16945 | giereet 20,183} 16,274 80 
1 Ee en a oe a *30,000 *24000 eine alate *7,092| *6,887 13 
17 1915 Indinnia ir CEO at eS ces $3;000}3 (eres 48,356] 11,305) 11,123 30 
18/1914|Upper Iowa............. 40,000 8/102 cre 10,759} 10,634 40 
500) BN POSH ee ee oe 70,000; 2,000} 19,000 9,160 8,213 30 
20/1922) W. H. MSS eri. 3 che 15; 860), WY hee ML Beets 5,000 ,000 50 
21/1873 Baltimore Se ii eee 175,000 95,000} ...... 6,990 9,325 Us) 
22/1923|Baltimore.............. 200.000 32,848] 12... 18,501) 19,998 51 
23|1906|New Eng. So............ 5,000 22,000) 1,186] 5,482 5,579 20 
24/1917|New England........... 18,000 879] 31,586 6,635 8,089 30 
25/1917|Michigan............... 337,716 90,054) 12,478) 52,865) 48,511 189 
26/1864|Missouri............... 262,000)... ..... 19,143 7,720 9,568 80 
27|1890|W. H. M.-S............. *166;500F meyechas sal Miata eel eee 120 
28]1913|Wyoming............... 225,000 35,000} 17,000} *17,500] *25,000 65 
29)1881|N. Y. East...... *170,580 *64,885| *10,360/*101 , 086] *110,372 100 
30/1910|Genesee......... 399,334 160,718 7,400 60,759 52,856: 132 
31]1864|Central Ger... 750,000 102,000} 75,000} 16,000] 17,500 102 
32}1913/Ohio........... 314, 225 27,818 7,671) 40,217) 53,358 125 
33/1911|Pittsburgh. . . 77,292 (7-1 Mama 11,770} 12,603 100 
34/1905) Pittsburgh. *25 ,000 *30,000) *1,500} *6,419) *6,229 28 
35}1919|Cent. Pa........ 277,000 53,935} 78,410} 30,439) 31,561 57 
36/1879|Philadelphia....... ae 200,000} 1,000,000} ...... 44,15 46,741 105 
Bile ae EMBDUPEM SS aloo cwswcle *19,000 *23,000| *5,000) *24,000} *19,000 26 
38]1908 Pittsburgh......... wae 148 ,758 149,870) ...... 13,154) 12,737 4l 
39!1922/W. H. M.S...... wee 61,743 22,312) 30,000 8,969 8,695 50 
40|}1917|Bd. Home Miss.......... 20 GOO) enka 400 2,400 2,800 50 
41]/1906)W. H. M.S............. 4250000] t= wicneew a]. caine: 9,586) 9,016)~ 80 65)) nave 
42)1907|Pac. N. W..........---- GD O00b See cect” woot tan 7,483 7,160 84 73 3,500 
ASTON Wels Me Bsc, 6 sis sacee ee INo;Reporti, “fzacenrl inecheliaaien elle neaenes es sail) Serena 


* Last year’s figures. 
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IV._HOMES FOR BUSINESS GIRLS AND YOUNG 
BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES 

















Stats City Home SrrenT ADDRESS 

S 

Z 
Birmingham....... Esther Home for Girls...22 0. 2.25.00 en-us 2217 Seventh Ave., N....... 
Los Angeles........ Norwegian-Danish Girls’ Home........... 950 South Bixel St......... 
San Diego......... Bather Pall Wet e oyna ss een arom 2O80! SCE AS ce eek eee nts 
4 Chicagos ds... nena Is ther bia ll Sythe cake te Seer nce cheats 537 Melrose Ave........... 
5 be /o| OHICARO...5.. oe eciees Deaconess and Woman’s Home........... 1856 N. Sawyer Ave........ 
6 iChidage. Se... afee.% Susanna Wesley Home.......-+......-.--- 4651 N. Paulina St......... 
cl Chicago. Sk. she. Young Women’s Bethany Home....... ~ (O24 Center: Stat hited cc. 
8 ..-|Des Moines........ Iowa National Esther Hall............... 921 Pleasant St............ 
9 . |Sioux City......... Shesler Hall 26 sto 5, opie, tebe e cscreyacctr ons 1308 Nebraska St.......... 
10 Baltimore......... Wo-Ho-Mis Todge 1. atten oie me na 607-9: ParkvAwejntae cs .eeia. = 
11 Detroit. . . e siDetroit, BsthersHall.,. paaciaste ace ents ',|1191 Merrick Ave.........- 
12 ..|Detroit...... .|Friendship Home. . ..|6100 Scotten Ave........... 
13 .|Grand Rapids...... Esther) Hall: egos. cate a 523 Lyons St., N. E........ 
14 SaintiPaul.. . ae Deaconess Home and Girls’ Clu 181 W. College Ave.. sts 
15 Omalial 0). a2. Stuntztall ea ees ANE Feat cect aranties 1509. 8. ‘Tenth St.....5....< 
16 Cincinnati.........|/Emanuel Home for Girls................. 1308-(RacelStencs sasaceecc 
17 Cincinnati......... Esther Home for Young Women.......... 221. Wee Ninth Stew. cnase =, 
18 Cincinnati......... Wm. Nast Christian Home for Young Men. |1317 Race St.............- 
19 : Moledove ts. seeds Flower Esther Hall... 0.2.0... 2... eb eee 1324 Superior St........... 
20|Pennsylvania...... Philadelphia....... esther alls be mites a atti res cores 2021 Mount Vernon........ 
21|Pennsylvania...... Philadelphia....... Philadelphia Friendship Home............ 1939.N:22d St..0.aeececs 
22|Rhode Island...... Providence........ Lucy Rider Meyer Hall 136 Prairie,Ave............ 
23|Rhode Island. ..... Pawtucket......... Fliedner Hall............ 144 Broadway.......2.....- 
24 Utah see. ci. 5a Opderint ets (escort Ogden Esther Home..................... 475 25th St..... 2.2... eee 
25|Wisconsin......... Milwaukee........ Milwaukee Deaconess and Girls’ Home.....|917 N. Eleventh St ........ 
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MEN OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH— 


AND DEACONESS WORK 
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* Last year’s figures. 
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o 
=| 3 a 
° i= eS H.| $ 
SUPERINTENDENT 2 iS 38 88] 
3 s ‘se |g 2g g | Bist) s 
par 8 o 8 3 2 aS a qs (PS ENS & 
#3| 2 e , Be Glee | feel eee be Mlgenie el Ste 
ag = s-0) <a a ee a |S lzal ee 
Mrs. Jennie Stapleton... W.H.M.S....| *$Rented] $...... *$2,000] *$3,600] *$3,600 $.. 
Marie Oisen........... Norw.-Danish. . #20; O0G| iia ttc Poe: *4,800 eas 
Mrs. Clara B. Butler... . W.H.M.S.... *10/000 pe Cael eee 2 *2,750 
Marietta Eckerman.... . W.H.M.S&.... DD; OOO hesealige es. 7,119 3 
Emma Linderud....... Norw.-Danish. . 125,000 6,330 6,600 6,571 te 
N. P. Glemaker......... Srepl| Weg elen vii Sects AAG4O |. cabal a Moa. 3,885 910 
Catherine Bengel....... Rock River... . (8 0001S ase 2,900) 7,045 345 
Mrs Me Walliams)... |) <2. |e 285201 eee 1567000) cies ct d ans ess 17,814 62 
Mrs. Hattie Lower..... W.H.M.S 60000) ericale eee 5,109 Mage 
Mitsayaniotardestyp a: ol. sacaneeu ies oa ck 100,000] 2,042 13; 500} wremae: 
Mrs. Carrie Fleming....|... ‘|Detroit....... ZO O00I ie ateucee 
Mrs. Maud Bowdoin....|....|Detroit....... 21000) iwc. tree 
Leah Belle Lyman...... ....|W. H. M.S..../See Deaconess Home 
Mrs. Kate E. Gullette...}..../W. H. M.S 155000 |devamtsiee: Mat 
Mrs Hdith Thorpe: ...-|1993)...20<..-.<.+ 100,000 4,000 
C. B. Koch Cent. German 70,000 361 
Mrs. Reed.... OMG s. cepsires 27,780 Aga 
C. B. Koch. . Cent. German.. 20,000 748 
Mrs. Mary W. Kirk... W. H.M.S&..>. 35,000 Ast 
Mrs. Harry Poticher....]....)Philadelphia.. . 10,000 200 
Mrs. E. P. Thomas..... ....|Delaware...... 10,000 45 
Florence S. Stevens... . . cesar Rectava vi 20,000 150 
Zillah Dower.......... SPabey Deccan totetoat 205000) % 282: 1,841 307 
Mabel M. Dunn....... W.H.M.S 9,550) sso ce: 2,900 eee 
5| Margaret V. Stafford: . .|s..0.|iccc0cc0.. 2 eee 260,223} 17,688 19,873 2,600 
Motalsscaace $1,339,202] $61, 252}$108 ,575/$132 ,870/$119, 213 $9,728 
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V.—SCHOOLS WHERE THE APPROVED COURSE 
BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES 





Crry AND StTaTE Name oF ScHOOL Srrezt ADDRESS PRESIDENT 

6 
a 
1 |Boston, Mass...... Boston University School of Religious Edu- 

CHULON Prag sen ne nee Mee eed 20 Mount Vernon St... .|Henry H. Meyer (Dean) 
2 |Evanston, Ill...... Chicago Training School.................. Affiliated with Garrett 

Biblical Institute... . .|L. F. W. Lesemann ( Dir.) 

3 |Cincinnati, Ohio... .|Cincinnati Training School................ Oak St. & Reading Road|Mrs. H. F. Perin....... 
4 |Kansas City, Mo...|Kansas City National Training............ 15th and Denver Ave...|Anna Neiderheiser..... . 
5 |San Francisco, Cal..|San Francisco National Training........... 129; Haight Stats sisctet ee Mame gees sere 
6 |Seattle, Wash...... Northwest Training School................ A550-16th Aves WNa Hie cu)llccien eters wena rn eteeaa 


VI.—DEACONESS SCHOOLS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 





SraTp Ciry Name oF ScHoou Strepr ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
6 
Zz 
1jIllinois....... Aurorayr aw aroun Jennings Seminary......... 276 South Broadway.....|Rev. Mina Malek.... 
2)Illinois....... Quinéyz smarter Chaddock Boys’ School. .... 24th and Madison Ave....|Mrs. Eva C. Frields. . 
3/Indiana...... Rensselaer........ Monnett School for Girls... .|226 College Ave..... ... Cora KE, Foltz....... 
4|Missouri..... Webster Groves....|Epworth School for Girls. ...|Elm and Marshall Piace...| Virginia Cuttler...... 
5|Montana..... Helena... ce. cte Montana Deaconess School. .|Route ““A”.............. Meleu C. Piper...... 
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3 3B g a4 ].8 
=| g é a |e 8 | 2.5 | ep 
* = 2 ie igs. |g 8 Paki pe 
S g s eglsesle 1S sls Sale Zl\Scor 
3 a=} ° a $ iS $ S a s =| Be sf Bao & 
z ‘se hk B lASmlACsls ISsAlS |e IESIS SIE ES 
eB 32 en | a} A oY wo BS Si- He EB ple 98/0 SIR a 
= 8 Se BE 2.8 is S283 bo|s |e 8/8 5/52\53/5 8] sa.8 
|373| $8 es ‘BE 2 eee leeals See alae lecleslec les 
o|S | we ERE 26/8 ga8 slas za ; 
248) S& | £8 | 2&8 | S |SsaclSSclesiSSsieeleeiesieslesa 
1/1869 Sex Bo rae Sines $55.3: Fates 
2/1885] 204,842} 341,275} 30,236] 31,549 3 oe I She AP Ree 35 
3/1910 baat 27,000| 5,800] 6,000 |e ese OieenGi| Paes 8 ale NEE | me Ee 17 
4/1899} 50,000 15,200] 26,279} 20,035 11 lifes BA] sal) aks 16 
GUIS O Ae eG eh Ik ato obs ae | Bei roel eres | awe Yee | a e 
“STEYR Pints, a Dm ie 
$254,842] $383,475) $62,315] $57,584] 20 “AN es 10] 13] 297] 4] 15] 68 
* Unit of Bethesda Hospital. {21 full time, 140 part time. ; 
—BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES AND DEACONESS WORK 
=] 3 = 
o es ~ 2 
FI = tx i= BR § 
=< 3 6B 28 2 g 2 re 
23 3 Zh 88 2 3 8 3 | eae 
s| 52 E Ze a 3 3 e & | BES 
Z| AR & Pa = Qa °S <5) 1s) Zo 
1! 1859 |Rock River.......... $129 ,000 $14,300} $...... $18 ,082| $17,855 100 64 
211890) AUlinoigays. 60s. =< 146,543 107,357 75,220} 20,000) 20,000 75 45 
8] 1911 |N. W. Indiana....... 28000| Bement ee 6,000] 3,445] 3,285 39 12 
4| 1909 |W. H.M.S........-- THO OOO) a cen: Mei ertes 16,000) 16,000 58 63 
5] 1909 |Montana..........-- 137,585 20,000 16,500} 12,966) 12,960 70 86 
Ls, Sen aan $591,128} $141,657] $97,720) $70,493 $70,100 342 270 
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VII.—DEACONESS HOMES AND DEACONESS 
BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES 


Location anp Namo or INstITUTION 


NAME OF SUPERINTENDENT 





6 
a 
1)ALHampRA, Cat. 
Thoburn Terrace, 115 N. Almansor St., Roxana Beck...... 
2|ArrLEBoRO Springs, Mass. 4 
Attleboro Springs Rest Home, Rev. George Smith Brown... 
3/Battimore, Mp. 
Baltimore Deaconess Home, 605 Cathedral St., Nancy E. 
DORE VCE Ris Smee ascent cc etree elas Me aeons Mars iaeeiace nea hapa 
4|Bripgeport, Onto 
Holloway Deaconess Home, 303 Howart St., Mary J. 
TookharG ein cash emia sine bre a thee eee 
5|Brooxtyn, N. Y. , 
Brooklyn Deaconess Home, 238 President St., Alice Leonard . 
6/Burrato, N. Y 


Buffalo Deaconess Home and Settlement House, 24 Kos- 
ciusko St., Mrs. Emmeline Lonsdale.................. 
7|Camogn, N. J. ; 
New Jersey Conference Deaconess Home and Community 
Center, 278 Kaighn, Harriet E. Laney................. 
8/CaNNoNDALE, Conn. 
Cannondale Rest Home, Miss Emma Simpgon............ 
9/Cuautauaua, N. Y. 
Fenton Memorial Rest Home (open only during summer), 
Miss Claribel Winchester.............0.0.0.e0ceeeeee 
10/Curcago, Inn. 
Chicazo Deaconess Home, 22 W. Erie St., Miss Flora A. 
OLDEN e ae REIS ox 2 eal Hae Weiciare stat oe ese seee ae 


Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home, 1027 Wesley Ave., 
Bertha Beecher’ Fcc. ae aes ante hy eee ao eee 
12} The Bethesda Deaconess Motherhouse, Louis Golder Dea- 
coness Home, and Fanny Nast Gamble Memorial Chapel, 
Oak St. and Reading Road, Lillian Spicker............. 
13|CLEvELAND, Oxro 
Cleveland Deaconess Home and West Side Community 
House, 3000 Bridge Ave., Mrs. Luella M. Evelsizer...... 
14)Cotumsvs, Onto f 
McKelvey Deaconess Home, 72 South Washington Ave., 
Sarahyb: Churchty.c epee. . amen ere 
15]Danver, Coxo. 
Margaret Evans Deaconess Home, 1630 Ogden Ave., Mrs. 
Lorena Winley fies). 3, ...,5 eee HER Saess ae ee ee 
16|Derrrorr, Mica. 
Detroit Methodist Deaconess Home, 437 Putnam Ave., 
Mrs: iBerthasbenewets 2p eiss eee eae eer oe 
17|Lup1neton, Mica., Epworts Heicarts 
Elvira Olney Rest Cottage (open from July 1 to September 
: 1 of each year), Mrs. Nellie McFarland....... ee aoe 
18/Fati River, Mass. 
Fall River Deaconess Home and Friendship House, 825 
Necondi St. 2. Marion Hope: sasenee ernie sae eene 
19/Granp Rapips, Micx. 
Aldrich Deaconess Home and Esther Home, 523 Lyon St., 
Leah Bellowivyman #4 nck ch oaeme hee ete 
20|/Harrispure, Pa. 
Harrisburg Deaconess Home, 2237 N. Sixth St., Ula Gar- 
Ly EO ear ROE REA MGH EE SoU NEDA ACaUHE SU eam ncee 
21|Huntineton Buacz, Cat. 
Wing Deaconess Rest Home, 121 Eighth St.............. 
22|Jmrsey Crry, N. J. 
Jersey City Deaconess Home, 143 Jewell Ave., Mrs. Ella H. 
Manning. cin i.dececie os ain Rieatals Dem atatonetine teen erat 
23|Laxe Buurr, Inu. 
Agard Deaconess Rest Home, 405 Scranton Ave., Mary. 
TOgRArES. ool Sees ce eee eee 





























5 oH a= 5 2 
AE oo eas S a 
sa] 3st 35 22 BE 
24 $2 Bs Bt ga ES 
Se GI aa 2 o= Bk 
Ag Pa =a fa face on 
1923 $32 , 500 $11,148 Sree $9 , 487 $6, 869 
1927 125 896 2,000} 117,514 24,987 84,895 
1893 25,000 16,513 11,950 7,120 7,141 
1901 12,500 2000 Ronee 5,070 3,109 
1890 4,612 587675) 9 shea: 11,610 9,955 
1890 25 ,000 TORGON oes 6,853 1,521 
1913 100/000). Lecce Seto: 7,014, 6,264 
1925 24 O00 sera ulee aeee 1,557 1,901 
1917 F272000|\"a eee nae Summer/Home | ...... 
1887 30,000 60; OOOH ms. none: 7,486 6,880 
1888 Property|listed with|Christ Hos|pital | ...... 
1896 155,500 SSUGOIT y aeneaeee 35,000 29,500 
1890 146,600 36, 223 17,500 35,550 31,115 
1908 D5 O00} Me vit ctae Ae |e eee enc tea, cites |e ree eee 
1898 193GO00(s taser Cal pone 3,442 3,796 
1889 40,000 SOol20 eee 4,686 4,171 
1900 76000} os sesccee |e Sere cit alle |e 
1892 14,000 56,000 2,282 7,395 6,578 
1894 18,000 LIE S85 |e mec histone 3,569 2,897 
1927 140007 | aecky 5,000 3,051 2,869 
1906 4000| = tin eece (Discon|tinued) | ...... 
1897 gals 000 | aun ee ee (Discon|tinued) |. ...... 
1895 50,000 OO;000L > Sisene 6,574 6,536 
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AND DEACONESS WORK 
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1\A Home|for Retijred Mis|sionarijes and Dea|conesses 














2| Convallescent alnd Rest|Home | —......] wee eee 

3 11 ch pe pearies 1 7,755 1,067 

4 8 7,467 789 

5 11 1 6,887 1,169 

6 3 ai al - 1,842 230 

7 5 2 1 2,919 669 

coh ree 2| Rest|Home |for Convallescents 

| 

ty) Ne Ape Raisataweae lt  canteletel||. ocersieimlers 
10 ere 8 MOEA ll negdos|h . spaconn 
11 1 3 3 760 190 
12 6 45 see 5 39,100 1,008 
13} 10} = 18 5} 1] —-:13,980] 9,770 
14 eatsle 5 2 1 4,018 140 
15 5 1 1 2 9,110 587 
16 4 eens 2 4 4,943 248 
ile em WAR ral oe se | svnictel)  < epiatelara Ie Ue's-e eiere 
TPS seers 5 8 3 1,500 175 
19 ac if A50 5 3,425 742 
20 ats 3 2 1 2,143 542 
GE ||P ee | BO AN (te ocroc ec pe COO 
Gh ae | eel ies kOC ad (emmeECICOIT! lalla AAG 
23 9 2 DDN Bal |e eremon a MCUorn Tc 
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Number Taught 
Classes 


10,853 


4,589 


3,665 
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14,359 


33 , 400 


5,447 
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Number Taught 
tion Classes 


and Directed in 


7,390 
29,790 


13,619 


10,183 


eeeeee 


48,341 


361 


3,447 


317 


11,343 


Number Directed 
in Club and Recrea- 


tional Activities 


450 


14,381 


eeeeee 


. 555 


4,565 


40,530 


300 


200 


3, 624 


Through Welfare 
or Social Work 


Number Aided 


3,750 


15,095 


1,350 


100 


Number Secured 
for Church 
Membership 


eeoeee 


eeeeee 
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VII._DEACONESS HOMES AND DEACONESS WORK 








Location AND Name oF INSTITUTION 


Name or SUPERINTENDENT 





Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Southern California Conference Deaconess Home, 224 W. 
Twenty-first St., Verta M. Naylor..............-...-. 
Minwavkes, Wis. 
Milwaukee Deaconess and Girls’ Home (see Girls’ Home), 
917 N. Eleventh St., Margaret V. Stafford............. 
Minneapo.is, Minn. 
Tourtellotte Memorial Deaconess Home, 915 E. Fourteenth 
Sterceroua WOhGSOne kt sc sc ken coe chistes hee 
Mountain Lake Park, Mp. 
Thompson Rest Home, Octavia Hicks.................. 
Nuwakk, N. J. 
Newark Conference Deaconess Home, 219 Fairmont Ave., 
Myss Lillian Beidelmany.s.. tees cas tenet eects ery 
New Casttp, Pa. 
Irene Maitland Deaconess Home, 107 Phillips St., Ida 
Schnackel wae o ceed eaten centile caictetmamaslnea tte 
Newron, Pa, 
Annie M. Skeer Rest Home, 102 8. Chancellor St., Winetta 
TS taCkS hes chert One hie epee cigeise nee Rite 
New Yor, N. Y. 
New York Deaconess Association, 1175 Madison Ave., 
GertridetRecsertletscontcr ccs der eae er cere 
Ocran Groven, N. J. 
Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home, 74 Cookman Ave., Mrs. Ada 
Bee Mur phere sic stomp eran whats eiiercve ieee als cities tboves verls 
Pasappna, Cau, 
Robincroft Rest Home, 1425 N. Garfield Ave., Mabel M. 
IMotapar siete nceacias remierdctracie sterusineeciteman nets 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Philadelphia Deaconess Home and Settlement, 601-15 Vine 
Bese Bertha bowler core ce vatavabiostispves stogsudays lester saikicls 








PirrssurGH, Pa. 
Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home, 2000 Fifth Ave., 
brn vler. ck ccs Acione crave coterie clan roe ied hates hteite suave 
PorTLAND, ORB. 
Methodist Deaconess Home, 815 E. Flanders St., Evan- 
Welinowaorby so ciate wl oaielsee aio avcateae tice ee ese 
Provivence, R. I. 
Providence Deaconess Home and Lucy Rider Meyer Hall, 
136 Prairie Ave., Florence S. Stevens.................. 
Sait Lake Crry, Uran 
Jd Home, 347 S. Fourth East St., Edith 
Chg DFS SOC Ree OEE TRO OIGD ERC Ene Ar aan 
SEATTLE, Wiss 
Deaconess Settlement, 2103 Atlantic St., Charlotte How- 
ANG see oe oma heehee rele saab a aunend ie win relsvoere eres 
ep H. Carr ani Home, 4550 Sixteenth Ave., 
Stoux Ciry, Iowa 
Shesler Deaconess Home, 1308 Nebraska St., Mrs. W. W. 
BLOWN tess cas sive HAAS HEE Oa Re SSR aoa cn 
Wasuineton, D. C. 
Washington Deaconess Home, 2907 Thirteenth St., N. W., 
Mae Omitht crash args n cele te opine aatarmts fete iets weiner 
Wicuira, Kan. 
Southwest Kansas Conference Deaconess Home and Esther 
Hall, 457 N. Saint Francis, Florence Garwood.......... 
Wiuminaton, Dru. 
Ride Memorial Deaconess Home, 307 West St., Leola 
PEON Reider ein dian eA ba IS A I ee Dea Eee 
Mary Todd Gambrill Neighborhood House, 400 South 
Heald'St; EB. Louise Smith. eres eo oho oe oa cw seh re 


* Last year’s figures. 





Date of 
Establishment ° 





896 
1894 


1915 
1899 


1889 
1910 
1912 
1889 
1896 
1924 
1898 
1890 
1910 
1894 
1894 


1910 
1899 


1901 
1889 
1898 


1913 
1929 
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ve 5 
te Ke 3 i g Bo 
> AY =< ja) <= OR 
$10,500 $40.21 Soc. $3,704] $3, 684 
297,723 30,000] 23,683] 23,870 
100,000 50,000]... 591] 2,118 
#16 B00) 2. bh coke eae eae eee 
25,000 1,450| 1,288] 1,288 
10,000/  30,000/_...... 2,223 452 
#3 BONA 8 A Al eee ae 
875,000 650,000] 17,738] 16,908 
0.000, UAL Theme 18,348] 17,615 
85.000. accuse | cane 5,005} 4,040 
197,750 16,000,  24,747| 24,134 
51,000 60,5471... 9,211] 8,869 
7,500, 6,000 | .....: 3,207} 3,201 
20,000 weoee] 6,768] 7,151 
75000"; sit | inact | ae dee 
Heatelattiash Mae eae 2,935] 2,781 
*71,613 (Cloged)i es Xn cee ey esac 
G0; 000 | ad 2.5 Ril Ghncreers 1,897 1,472 
fo,00Nee: eee kN 2,778] 2,808 
12 HON mre ea hele bees 3,170] 2,647 
8,000} 2,000] ~—««.... 2,380] 2,380 
6,000 2,900] 1,222] 1,288 
$2,786, 1941 $854,596! $311,431] $292, 634 
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OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH—Continued 
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60 


13 
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2,925 


13,565 


196 


102 


1,250 


582 


250 


2,261 


75 


140 


500 


74 


103 


2,799| 5,513 


785 





45 


80 





111 


7,250 


9,199 


1,254 


1,820 


146 


2,210 


1,140 


4,734 
5,110 


117,552! 39,399 
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10,400 
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865 


14,904 
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2,261 
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5,445 


12,581 
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1,335 
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THE WORLD SERVICE COMMISSION 


Our Church has been endeavoring to affect a satisfactory and 
efficient correlation of the General Benevolences since the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1912. Such correlation has been more fully 
achieved through the organization and work of the World Service 
Commission, which was created by the General Conference of 
1924. The Commission is the legal successor of the Council of 
Boards of Benevolence which in turn had succeeded the Joint 
Centenary Committee and the Commission in Finance. 

The World Service Commission has continued much as it was 
organized by the General Conference of 1924, except that it is 
much reduced in size. It now has twenty-four members, two 
bishops, eleven ministers and eleven laymen. It has one member 
from each Area in the United States. The Board Secretaries 
are advisory members of the Commission. 

The authority and functions of the Commission, as set forth in 
the Discipline, are as follows: 


(1) Determine what projects and activities should be included by 
the Church as. a whole in its Benevolence and Missionary program. 

(2) Fix the total budget askings for the Constituent Boards. 

(3) Fix the plan and ratios for the division of funds and determine 
all questions involved in designated and undesignated gifts. 

(4) Provide out of undesignated moneys for the relief of any. 
Board which, through shortage of income, is suffering hardship. 

(5) Maintain a Central Treasury which shall receive all World 
Service funds in cash or vouchers and distribute them to the several 
Boards according to designation or according to the ratios established 
by the Commission. 

(6) Determine questions of policy in which the several boards do 
not come to agreement, and decide upon all the complaints that come 
for the contributing field. 

(7) Aid in standardizing annuity rates and formulating policies 
for the writing of annuities by institutions or agencies operating 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

(8) Receive, take title to, sell, dispose of, or hold absolutely or in 
trust, property, real and personal, for the benefit of the General 
Benevolences of the Church and for distribution thereto. 

(9) Present to the next General Conference a report of its activi- 
ties, with recommendations. 


The co-operating constituent Boards are seven in number, and 
as set forth in the Discipline are as follows: 


(1) Board of Foreign Missions. 

(2) Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

(3) Board of Education. 

(4) Board of Pensions and Relief. 

(5) Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 

(6) Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

(7) The responsibility of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
American Bible Society. 
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World Service Commission 


& formal report of its work and activities during the quadren- 
nium will be presented to the General Conference by the Com- 
mission, with recommendations early in the General Conference 
session. In this space the Commission wishes to present its report 
on income only. 

If the receipts from December 31, 1935, to May 31, 1936, 
should equal those for the same period of last year, the total 
income for the quadrennium will be $13,044,954.73. The total 
income for the quadrennium ending in 1932 was $26,963,845.98. 
The income for the current quadrennium will, therefore, be only 
48.38 per cent of the income for the previous quadrennium. This 
means that the missionary, educational and benevolence work of 
the Church in this quadrennium has been reduced by more than 
one-half of its former standard and extent. This decline is so 
serious that the General Conference will, no doubt, wish to devote 
much time and thought to the consideration of this most vital 
and important matter. This is a question of major significance 
to the entire life and work of the Church. 

The chart which follows shows graphicaily the extent of the 
work our Church was doing during the last quadrennium, but 
which has been left undone during the quadrennium just closing. 
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World Service Commission 


The contributions of our Church to the support of its general 
benevolences since 1914 is graphically shown in the following 
chart. It will be observed that the Church gave less for the sup- 
port of its general benevolences in 1935 than it gave in 1917. 


BENEVOLENCE RECEIPTS AND DIstripurTION—1914-1935 


(Figures at top of columns represent thousands of dollars. 
Add three ciphers.) 








BENEVOLE NCES CENTENARY WORLD SERWICE 
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DESIGNATED GIFTS 
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DISTRIBUTED ON RATIOS 





-_ World Service Commission 


How THE WORLD SERVICE 

Funps WERE DISTRIBUTED IN 

THE ELEVENTH WORLD SERVICE 

Year, June 1, 1934, to May 
BL ,1030 


The chart shown at the left 
shows clearly the proportionate 
distribution of the benevolence 
funds of the Church in the last 
World Service year, showing the 
proportionate amounts dis- 
tributed as designated gifts, as 
fixed payments and as dis- 
tributed on the ratios. 
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World Service Commission 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORLD SERVICE FUNDS FOR THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF THIS 

















QUADRENNIUM 
June 1, 1932 
to 
bene! May 31, 1933 
Distributed on Ratios............. (a) $1,727,847.99 51.4% 
<i toads within the Ratios... (aa) 35,435.63 
ixed Payments.................. (b) 19,311.76 6% 
Designated Gifts... 01... (c) 1,521/162195 44.4% 
Annuities, Bequests, ete. (Honor 
Vouchers) 3) Pen eer (d) 75,048.57 3.6% 
otal Tee ete ey se adeeeey $3 ,378 806.90 
Decrease 1534, Increase 1935 
Boarp or Foriegn Missions 
Distributed on Ratio............ (a) $652,545.93 
Designated within the Ratio.... (aa) 5,378.69 
Designated Gifts................ (c) 664,251.36 
Annuities, Bequests, ete......... (d) 47,092.28 
Otel Mee MHEG 30m cco oh $1,369,268.26 39.9% 
DET EURE Sea a ciote dusts b a8 oye 
Boarp CA Home Missions AND CuuRCH 
XTENSION 
Distributed on Ratio............ (a) $627, 867.68 
Designated within the Ratio.... (aa) 30,056.94 
Designated Gifts. ...../...01.-.- (c) 473,049.41 
Annuities, Bequests, etc........- (d) 24,534.56 
£234 I Roles Se Bae cee eee $1,155,508.59 35.2% 
Decrease 1934, Increase 1935 
Boarp or EpucaTion 
Distributed on Ratio............ (a) $287 , 086 66 
Pesionated GriltS s.z cinco) otc erases «m0 (c) 303 , 961.52 
Annuities, Bequests, etc.......... (d) 401.73 
SP apatten: Psrnns i sates aes hee $591,449.91 17.3% 
Decrease 1934, Increase 1935 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
Distributed on Ratio............ (a) $49,337.42 
Designated Gifts.......-..------ (c) 31,279.16 
Pt rae. etter at ile tras $80,616.58 2.3% 
Decrease 1934, Increase 1935 
Boarp or Hosriraus, Homes, AND 
Dzaconzss Work 
Distributed on Ratio.........-.. (a) $30, 852.33 
Mixed Payment. 32.20. 0csc<- 2 (b) 5,147.67 
Designated Gifts...........----. (c) 15,538.74 
Annuities, Bequests, etc.....-..- (d) 135.00 
jh Ea oan MI te eee $51,673.74 1.5% 
ugrease.5 20 4-7 sees 
Boarp oF haar rial PROHIBITION, 
AND Pusiic Morais 
Distributed on Ratio.......-.- (a) ser P a 
Fixed Payment........--..-- 2. (b) tahoe: 
Designated Se Aen EI Eo Ste (¢) ere ae 
Annuities, Bequests, etc......--- (d) , 185. 
Ll 
EAE ores aie ee eee eri $65,229.35 1.9% 
Decrease 1934, Increase 1935 
Boarp or Pensions AND Reiner 
Distributed on Ratio @) Tee ; 6 
Fixed Payment.......--- ; t } eee 
Designated Gifts.......--+-++-- ¢ SU fe 
Gta ers pars aaa a te ee $38,777.38 1.1% 
Increase. ..--2--cecce--+ 
American Brsiz Society 
Distributed on Ratio......------ (a) era 
Designated Gifts. ....-- site ey 1500.00 
Annuities, Bequests, ete 700. 
Pataling cova sinsenexs «5-0/0 $26,283 .09 8% 
Increase... .-.--0s-+se-e6 
OruerR Frxep PAYMENTS 
Commission on Courses of Study.....-------- Larirooe! 
Federal Council of Churches.....----+++-++++ or 052 12 
World Service Commission. .....-+++++++++++ Ase 
Central Receiving Treasury. .--- “"* 477593.07 
Liquidation Joint Office.......--+++++ oon ,093. 


* Includes “Save the Sanctuary” Fund, $64,843.57. 
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June 1, 1933 


to 
May 31, 1934 
$1,378,219.79 48.0% 
101,710.43 
140,000.00 4.5% 
1,334,414.57 43.2% 


131,691.76 4.3% 


$3 086,036.55 
292,770.85 8.7% 


$545 , 221.75 
17,151.75 
564,479.56 
95,016.61 


$1, 221,869.67 39.6% 
147,898.59 10.8% 


$477,814.82 
84,558.68 
442,563.54 
28,781.65 


$1,033,718.69 33.5% 
141,789.90 10.5% 


$251,588.14 
259,472.57 
5,700.00 


$516,760.71 16.8% 
14,689.20 12.6% 


$44,397.88 
24,920.52 


$69,318.40 2.2% 
11,298.18 14.0% 


$95,199.35 3.1% 
43,525.61 84.2% 


$29,598. 60 
"33,728.47 
200.00 


$63,527.07 2.1% 
1,702.28 2.6% 


“50,000.00 
226.76 


$50,226.76 1.6% 
11,449.38 29.5% 


$29,598.60 
4,217.30 
1,600.00 


$35,415.90 1.1% 
9,132.81 34.7% 





$40,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,175.79 
39,941.39 


June 1, 1934 


to 
May 31, 1935 
$1,586,106.49 
83,430.48 
144,250.00 
1,125, 678.60 


193,075.04 


$3, 182,540.61 
46,504.06 


$611,581.22 
22,842.83 
431,277.29 
117,264.87 


$1, 182,966.21 
88,903.46 


$573,836.40 
60,587.65 


53.3% 


4.6% 
35.9% 


6.2% 


1.5% 


37.8% 
3.2% 


375 ,388 .64* 


62,710.37 


$1,072,523 .06 
38 804.37 


$283 ,821.28 
241,018.34 
7,367.00 


$532,206.62 
15,445.91 


$50,086.11 
23,413.46 


$73,499.57 
4,181.17 


$107,705.58 
12,506.23 


$33,390.74 
"38,349.19 
540.00 


$72,279.93 
8,752.86 


$51,250.00 
1,023.24 


$33,390.74 
3,818.90 
2,900.00 


$40,109.64 
4,693.74 


$40,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,946.23 
41,114.84 


34.2% 
3. 


8% 


17.0% 
3.0% 


3.4% 
13.2% 


2.3% 
13.8% 


1.6% 
2.1% 


1.3% 
13.3% 


TRUSTEES OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 3, 1936. 


Report of the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to the 
General Conference of the, Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Session at Columbus, Ohio, May, 1936: 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 


The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church respectfully 
submit their report for Four (4) calendar years, 1932, 1933, 
1934 and 1935, including in particular the status of the Per- 
manent Fund, the interest from which is subject to the order of 
the General Conference. 

The Trustees again desire to call to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the General Conference the provisions of paragraph 380 
of the Discipline, making it the duty of all Ministers to obtain 
as far as possible contributions to said Fund by donations and | 
bequests. 

The amount of new bequests during the last Quadrennium has 
been exceptionally low, much of which may be attributed to the 
depression. It nevertheless appears to your Trustees that if the 
Pastors would earnestly keep this paragraph in mind, the funds 
of the Church could be vastly increased and its influence thereby 
greatly extended. 

During the past Quadrennium a desirable change has been 
made, in that vour Trustees have secured the services of Invest- 
ment Counsel; considerable major changes have been made in 
the investment of the Trustees in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of Investment Counsel. 

During the last Four (4) years the total income on bequests 
amounted to $120,267.79. 

The total cost of administration, including taxes, operating ex- 
penses and repairs for this period, amounted to $10,618.42. . 

The amount paid to beneficiaries during the last Quadrennium 
aggregated $88,157.99. 

We regret the necessity of reporting that during the last Quad- 
rennium death has removed from our midst William M. Green 
and H. H. Garrison; Mr. Garrison was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. Green, and H. F. Dornette was 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Gar- 
rison. In addition thereto, J. R. Edwards, who so efficiently 
served this Board for so many years as its Treasurer, felt the 
necessity of resigning his said office. Dr. George C. Douglass 
succeeded Mr. Edwards as Treasurer. 
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Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


TERMS OF OFFICE OF TRUSTEES 


Terms of the following Trustees expired in 1936: 

Ministers: L. C. Bentley, A. M. Courtenay, Edw. D. Soper. 

Layman: J. R. Edwards (resigned), W. E. Keplinger, Leonard 
Garver, Jr. 

Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church are: W. E. Kep- 
linger, H. Lester Smith, L. C. Bentley, A. M. Courtenay, Edw. 
D. Soper, H. F. Dornette, C. H. Waldo, President; C. H. Lewis, 
Vice-President; George C. Douglass, Treasurer ; Leonard Garver, 
Jr., Secretary; M. C. Slutes. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD GARVER, JR., 
Secretary. 
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Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


GEORGE C. DOUGLASS, TREASURER 
RUSTE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
SUNDRY TRUSTS, FUNDS AND REQUESTS 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1935. 








Description Principal 
Ey BSGamimon) Trust ini ss ace se oe ae $234,312.74 
Jedediah Allen’ Trust Gets. «<1. sce seen’ = ori 39,197.56 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 


The Advisory Council of the American Bible Society, repre- 
senting some twenty-four denominations, adopted, in December, 
1934, the following: “We are impressed with the fact that the 
American Bible Society stands in a position where it virtually 
serves as a Board of each and all of the Christian denomina- 
tions; and, since the churches are the real trustees for the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures, we strongly urge that every denom- 
ination seriously consider the claims of the American Bible 
Society, not as a public institution, but as an arm of their own 
church, whose resources and world service it has the same high 
privilege to support as support is given to other boards and 
agencies of their denomination.” 

That the Methodist Episcopal Church has for long years rec- 
ognized this is more than a satisfaction to the Society; it is a 
constant demonstration of the Methodist recognition that the 
responsibility for the distribution of the Scriptures rests pri- 
marily upon the whole Christian church and is implicit in the 
nature of the Bible, of the Church, and of the Christian message. 
Through the Society the Methodist Episcopal Church provides 
the indispensable Book for its younger fellow churches and its 
missionaries in Japan, China, the Philippines, Latin America, 
and elsewhere. Through the Society the Church also discharges 
its responsibility for bringing the Scriptures in the language of 
the people to multitudes on the frontiers of the Church’s advance 
and often far beyond. This dissemination of the Bible both opens 
the way for the advance of the evangelistic and teaching func- 
tions of the Church and, at the same time, reinforces them within 
the confines of the Church itself. The specialized nature of the 
Society’s task also keeps the significance of the Bible before the 
membership of the Church—a matter of vital importance in 
these days. The Society is therefore eager that in the growth 
of the benevolent program of the Church this historic relation- 
ship should be preserved to bless the world as it has done for 
many years. For a century there has been no interruption in 
it and it was never expressed in a clearer and more practical 
manner than now. 


ADVANCING TO MEET NEW CONDITIONS 


The effects of the economic depression have of course brought 
restrictions all too severe upon the distribution of the Scriptures. 
They have spurred the Society to undertake a thoroughgoing 
study of all its processes and program to meet more effectively 
the conditions it now faces. The needs of our own country have 
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been faced by the reorganization of the Society’s agencies to 
free the fourteen district and division secretaries for larger field 
work in the promotion of distribution and the interpretation of 
the work of the Society, by the production of new English 
Bibles priced at 30 cents and 60 cents, and by the quiet stimula- 
tion of greater use of Bibles already distributed. 

The need of closer relationship to national forces in the for- 
eign field has been met by the organization of advisory com- 
mittees in Japan, the Philippines, and China. In the case of 
the latter, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the National 
Bible Society of Scotland and our own Society have formed an 
Advisory Council which is developing auxiliary Bible Societies 
and planning for a “Bible Society in China” in and through 
which, in a unified manner, all of the Chinese, British, Scotch 
and American forces are to be united in the prodigious task of 
the supply of the Scriptures to 400,000,000 people, among whom 
education and literacy are advancing with great rapidity. 

The development of co-operation has been marked by arrange- 
ments whereby, in several areas, the work of the American Bible 
Society and of the British and Foreign Bible Society is admin- 
istered as one work by a single secretary. This is now the case 
in West China, in South China, in Chile and in Uruguay, and 
is being advanced elsewhere. This new form of missionary co- 
operation maintains the interest and the relationship of each 
home base constituency to the field concerned but eliminates the 
duplication and confusion resulting from two or more societies 
carrying on substantially the same work in the same country. 

Dignified Bible Houses have been built by the Society in Tokyo 
and Rio de Janeiro from a special fund. They will bear testi- 
mony in Japan and Brazil to the permanent significance of the 
Scriptures in national life and, being productive of income, will 
prove valuable in providing for the Bible cause support unaf- 
fected by the fluctuations of exchange. 


VIGOROUS DISTRIBUTION ABROAD 


These adaptations to today’s world have accompanied constant 
prosecution of established lines of effective work. For example, 
in Japan, by the systematic house-to-house personal work of a 
score of faithful colporteurs some 1,764,000 Gospels have been 
sold in villages, towns and cities in the quadrennium. In twelve 
years, 2,191,000 households have been called upon. Yet at the 
present rate of distribution it will take nearly fifty years to 
supply once the 65,000,000 people of Japan and by then 30,- 
000,000 more will be added to the population! In the Philip- 
pines and Argentina the Bible motor-vans continue valuable; 
two more have been added in Argentina. By these, rapid con- 
tact over good roads is made with small towns and villages; 
illustrated’ lectures, musical broadcasts with a loud speaker and 
other attractions draw crowds about the cars, from which testi- 
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mony to the power of the Bible in human life is given and many 
copies are sold. 

In Latin America generally the opportunities for effective dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures outrun the appropriations which the 
Society can make. In China new energy is being given the 
work by the deep interest of many sections of the Chinese church 
in promoting it; the circulation of whole Bibles in China has 
grown steadily for several years. The encouraging features 
must not, however, blind us to the evidence that there are coun- 
tries in which the doors are shut to the entrance of the printed 
Word and others which may all too soon become so. It is urgent 
that in the latter the Scriptures be widely disseminated as soon 
as possible. 

IN THE C. C. C. CAMPS 


In the United States, as abroad, reduction in budgets and in 
home missionary staff has had its effect; at the same time there 
is faith that more serious thinking induced by less easy living 
is leading some to turn afresh to the great resources of the 
Bible. In the Civilian Conservation Corps camps, through which 
hundreds of thousands of young men have passed, more than 
128,000 Testaments have been distributed by the Chaplains to 
men who have requested them. There is much testimony to the 
extent to which these little books have been read. Other aspects 
of the work have continued much the same, subject to the 
changes in the organization of field work. 


CENTENNIAL OF WORK FOR THE BLIND 


In 1935, the Society completed one hundred years of work for 
the Blind, having appropriated in April, 1835, $1,000 for experi- 
ments which resulted in the first publication of Scriptures in 
embossed letters. During the century 117,000 embossed vol- 
umes have been supplied in thirty-one languages, systems, and 
forms. This is the longest and largest service rendered to the 
literate blind by any society in the world. It has produced the 
complete Bible (requiring from 11 to 34 volumes) in the King 
James Version in three systems, in the Revised Version in three 
systems, and in Japanese. The prices of these costly books have 
always been reduced to the Blind; for several years the Society 
has supplied blind persons at a uniform price of 25 cents a 
yolume—one eighth to one thirty-second of the cost. Miss 
Helen Keller said of the Society’s work: “I cannot recall a 
further-reaching benefit to the Blind, unless it be education 
itself. For wherever the Bible goes, it carries new hope to the 
handicapped and quickens their wills to rebuild their broken 
lives.” 

THE COMMEMORATION OF THE FIRST PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE 


Convinced that the most serious obstacle to effective support 
of the Bible cause is the indifference to the Scriptures on the part 
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of multitudes of Church members, the Society has sought, within 
its proper functions, ways of bringing the value of the Bible home 
more closely. Its promotion of Bible Sunday is a recurring ele- 
ment in this process. Occasionally, however, a signal event 
makes possible a far greater effort. Such was the 400th anni- 
versary of the printing of the English Bible. The Society con- 
ceived this to be an occasion of national import in which the 
widest ‘attention could best be secured by making it a truly 
national commemoration. It therefore secured a distinguished 
National Committee and a number of similar Regional Commit- 
tees to sponsor a nation-wide observance of the event. The aims 
were both historical and practical—to celebrate appropriately the 
influence which the printed English Bible has exercised upon 
the thought and life of the English-speaking peoples through four 
hundred years and at the same time to encourage the wider read- 
ing and possession of the Scriptures throughout the country. The 
Society met the whole cost of the national promotion, local cele- 
brations being financed in local communities. 

By all external signs, the Commemoration was a very great suc- 
cess. Hundreds upon hundreds of communities united in com- 
munity programs sponsored by groups of local churches or min- 
isterial associations. Tens of thousands of individual churches 
observed the Commemoration through addresses, exhibits of his- 
toric Bibles, appropriate exercises in church schools and in young 
people’s societies and in many cases by the distribution of litera- 
ture promoting reading. There were more than 12,000 sales made 
of pamphlets, leaflets, and other material offered under the 
auspices of the National Committee. More than 9,000 of these 
sales included five or more pamphlets as well as some hundreds of 
thousands of leaflets. Of the two principal leaflets prepared for 
the occasion and offered for sale, approximately 2,700,000 were 
issued. The public and religious press, through news items, spe- 
cial articles and editorials, gave generous accounts of the celebra- 
tion and its significance and of local observances. A national 
broadcast in which Secretary of State Cordell Hull presented a 
message from the President, was given over an extended National 
Broadcasting Company network. In many communities, local 
stations afforded facilities for broadcasts by local committees. In 
December, some 6,000 theaters displayed a news reel prepared by 
Paramount News, giving a presentation of the Commemoration 
and the widespread distribution of the Scriptures. 

It is of course impossible to tell how deep an impression has 
been made but it is earnestly hoped that multitudes have been 
brought to a fresh recognition of the power of the Scriptures in 
national and individual life and that new influences will be spring- 
ing up to broaden and deepen these currents. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


During the past four years the Bible Society has published 
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the Scriptures in four languages that previously had none, the 
first whole New Testament in two others, new portions in four 
more, and revisions of one Bible, three Testaments and two 
portions. 

_ New Scriptures are still being provided for American abor- 
igines. West of the Mississippi there are many Indians who do 
not fully comprehend English and for whom the Word only in 
their own tongue has significance. In 1933, the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, translated by the Rev. H. C. Whitener, of the Presby- 
terlan Board of National Missions, was published for the Keres 
Indians of New Mexico. The Rev. Leonard P. Brink, of the 
Christian Reformed Church, translated the Acts and additional 
Psalms, which were included in a new printing of Navaho 
Scriptures in the fall of 1935. A task of nearly forty years was 
finished when the whole New Testament in Cheyenne was pub- 
lished in 1934, the text having been prepared by multigraph at 
the Mennonite Mission at Lame Deer, Montana. This transla- 
tion was made by the Rev. R. R. Petter, D.D. 

In Guatemala the Society has aided financially the work of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Dudley Peck, of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., in an effort 
to reduce the many dialects of the Mam language so that as 
many people as possible can use one text. This work has been 
accomplished in spite of the handicaps of ill-health and reduced 
mission staffs. Work has been progressing, against similar 
handicaps, in the neighboring but distinct Quiché language, by 
Rey. Paul Burgess, another Presbyterian missionary. In 1932, 
the Gospel of John was published for the Valiente Indians of 
Panama, translated by the Rev. E. §. Alphonse, of the British 
Methodist Church. Progress on the Aymara and Quechua trans- 
lations for Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador has been delayed because 
of the difficulties in solving orthographical questions. 

The Turkish revision, being prepared under the direction of 
the Rev. F. L. MacCallum, D.D., of the American Board, ad- 
vances. The New Testament was published in 1933, the 
Psalms in 1932, Genesis in 1933 and Proverbs in 1935. These 
are in the new roman letters and in the modern style of Turkish, 
involving most careful judgment of the effect of the govern- 
ment’s recommendations in the matter of spelling and vocabu- 
lary. The Society joined with the British & Foreign Bible 
Society in the publication, in 1932, of the Gospel of Matthew . 
into Central Bulgarian Romany, translated by Mr. Angel Atan- 
asakieff for these Gypsies. 

Several translations and revisions are going forward in Africa, 
notably the translation of the New Testament in Tetela, by mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission in Bel- 
gian Congo, the revision of the Luba-Lulua New Testament by 
Southern Presbyterian missionaries and the translation of the 
Moré New Testament by the Assemblies of God Mission. The 
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Nyore New Testament, translated by Mrs. G. B. Kramer and 
missionaries of the Church of God in Kenya, is in press. 

In Siam there have been published the Tai Lu New Testa- 
ment (1933), translated by Rev. J. L. Beebe; the Gospel of 
Mark in Miao and in Yao (1932) for tribes back in the moun- 
tains. The revision of the Old Testament in Siamese has been 
begun. In China in 1934 there was published a revision of the 
New Testament and Psalms in the Hinghua dialect, prepared by 
a group of Chinese and American pastors, professors, mission- 
aries and laymen. The Society has also published a good por- 
tion of the Kuo-yi (Mandarin) Old Testament in Chinese and 
Phonetic characters. The multiplied dialects of the Philip- 
pines keep many translators active. Mrs. J. Andrew Hall is 
translating the Old Testament into Samareno; of this only 
Psalms (1933) has yet been published. The Gospel of Luke 
has been published in both Arabic (1934) and roman (1931) 
letter, for Moro Sulu Mohammedans familiar with one and illit- 
erates just learning the latter. The revision of the Ilocano 
Bible has been completed and the Cebuan, Ibanag, and Panayan 
New Testaments are now undergoing that process. The revised 
Ibanag Matthew prepared by Rev. Altemero of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was published in 1935. 

One of the most interesting publications of 1935 was the 
New Testament and Psalms for the inhabitants of the island of 
Ponape, in the Caroline Islands. 'The turns of the wheel of 
world history have brought it about that Scriptures originally 
translated by American missionaries have been re-translated and 
revised by a German missionary, printed in England at the 
cost and under the direction of the American Bible Society, and 
sent to Japan for distribution by Japanese missionaries among 
the inhabitants of Ponape. 

At the Bible House in New York data on Scripture transla- 
tion and publication is being built up in connection with the 
Society’s historical Collection of Printed Scriptures, now num- 
bering editions in more than 650 languages and dialects. 


ISSUES AND CIRCULATION OF SCRIPTURES 
With the reminder that statistics are by no means a conclu- 
sive reflection of the extent and value of work—for effective 
distribution is not to be measured by the volume of copies but 
by intangible influences upon the minds and hearts of those to 
whom the Scripture comes—the following figures are reported : 


Torat Issuzs 
Bibles Testaments Portions Totals 
1931-341 1,184,454 1,736,337 30,210,247 33,131,038 
1927-30 1,248,627 2,726,735 40,229,726 44,205,088 


1The statistics for 1935 are not complete at the time this t i 
will be available in the periodical press. PPE aR eg ee Rye 
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The distribution for 1931-1934 is slightly larger than the dis- 
tribution for the quadrennium 1923-1926. The following are 
figures for distribution in some of the foreign missionary fields 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


i a Bibles Testamenis Portions Totals 
Philippines... .. 1930 6,713 13,315 138,039 158,067 
1934 6,427 8,814 69,230 84,471 
ea Titeses he ae 1930 10,944. 35,675 698,278 746,500 
1934 10,152 32,898 568,837 611,887 
Ching Me. 2 1930 13,480 32,220 4,131,325 4,177,025 


1934 20,118 20,274 2138110 2,178,502 


Latin America... 1930 57,152 296,880 669,826 1,028,858 
1934 54,524 51,642 456,991 563,157 


The year 1930 was the year of the Society’s largest issues 
when the total exceeded 12,000,000 Bibles, Testaments and 
Portions. 1934 shows very definitely the effect of the reduction 
in the income of the Society, of the reduction in the number 
of missionaries on the field (who are invaluable in the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures), and of the devaluation of the dollar 
abroad which has magnified the effect of cuts in appropriations. 


INCOME AND BUDGET 


By four radical reductions of its budget the Society has passed 
through these critical financial years without the creation of a 
deficit and yet without the elimination of any area or phase of 
work. It is, nevertheless, clearly manifest that the effect of the 
successive reductions of the budget has been a reduction in the 
missionary distribution of the Scriptures at a time when it was 
most greatly needed and when many quarters of the world were 
open to receive the Scriptures with an eagerness previously lack- 
ing. The position of the Society’s investments has been well pro- 
tected and earnings well sustained in the light of the very difficult 

problems that investment creates, but income of this nature is a 
_ minor fraction of the Society’s budget and its most serious loss 
has been in the income from living donors, received from denomi- 
nations, from churches, and from the direct gifts of individuals. 

The Society is profoundly grateful to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and to the World Service Commission for its steadfastly 
fair and just recognition of the natural place of the Bible cause 
in the official benevolences of the church. The World Service 
Commission recognized in July, 1933, that the operation of the 
program of designated giving was affecting adversely the sup- 
port of the Society and in the revision of the ratios made at 
that time fixed the Society’s share at 2 per cent of the distribu- 
table income after the deduction of the preferentials. : 

During the last three quadrenniums the receipts of the Society 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church were respectively $345,- 
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. 446, $276,294, and $131,243. ‘The movement of support from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church during the last eight years has 
been as follows: 


Ie Ae Scho cd ontedow $30,442 WQS 2 yee cucrs. eeere $34,445 
DUS PAU ERS Ate as chicane 75,519 IOS Sanerieials a 26,972 
LOS OG ree ee 67,504 VORA iN cip x etnies 33,911 
NO Sire eaetrtateret ats 52,829 QBS: tiokinttoe era 35,915 


Although the contributions from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are still larger than those from any other denomina- 
tion, the contributions per thousand members are below those 
of other leading denominations supporting the Society’s work. 

The financial condition of the Society and its budget have 
been annually submitted to the World Service Commission and 
to the Society’s Advisory Council. The budgets for the past 
quadrennium have been as follows: 


Total Less Receipts and 
Total Sales on Foreign Fields 


199 9%: chy ieemepnes cash $1,180,248 $992,500 
TOSS sar ie ennas ea 929,575 766,000 
ICE Gableeieate? Maa ete 895,000 738,400 
HOGS nee eee ae 986,100 855,650 


Income and expenditure under the budget, excluding receipts 
and sales on the foreign field, have been as follows: 


REcEIPTS General Budget Sales Totals 

ORY Senor es a aac $582,865 $237,901 $829,766 
(OSS an cee, 513,222 228,889 742,111 
OSA oe ser te sreters 523,865 250,964 774,829 
LOSS tise eraatets 565,148 260,775 825,923 
EXPENDITURES General Budget Publica- Totals 

tion 

1 RO ris there criegie $580,545 $211,518 $792,063 
L933 Seco ee ease , 471,764 226,827 698,591 
1934552 noe 470,634 250,275 720,909 
1985E ecb eee 556,137 248,825 804,962 


The income above expenditures in the general budget in 1933 . 
and 1934, when the budget was radically cut, has been expended 
as follows: in 1934, $22,492, chiefly to cover losses in exchange ; 
in 1935, $40,000 was added to the budget, and in addition 
approximately $35,000 in the promotion of the Commemoration 
of the First Printed English Bible; remaining balances have been 
added to the budget of 1936. The expenditures under the general 
budget for the past quadrennium average 20 per cent below the 
expenditures for the previous quadrennium. 

It still remains true that the churches and Christian public of 
the United States contribute about half as much to the support 
of the Bible cause as do the people of Great Britain and the 
British Dominions, although American contributions to general 
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denominational missionary societies exceed the British contribu- 
tions to such societies. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. John T. Manson, a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. 8. A., was elected President on May 3, 1934, succeeding Mr. 
J. Frederick Talcott, who resigned on March 1, 1934. The 
Vice-Presidents include the following Methodists: John R. Mott, 
LL.D., William 8. Pilling, Junius E. Beal, Hon. Henry J. 
Allen, LL.D., Frank A. Horne, J. Henry Baker, R. L. Smith, 
William Phillips Hall, C. Edgar Anderson, and J. L. Kraft. 

During the quadrennium, Howard C. Wick of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was added to the Board of Managers. Other 
Methodists on the Board are George D. Beattys, Winthrop M. 
Tuttle, James R. Joy, LL.D., Arthur L. Brown, Daniel Burke, 
Edward 8. Malmar, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, and Rev. Drs. 
Ezra S. Tipple, and J. Newton Davies. 

The Society regrets the loss by death of Vice-Presidents James 
N. Gamble, William Halls, Jr., Wesley. L. Jones and L. T. M. 
Slocum; the Rev. Dr. Frank Mason North, for many years a 
ministerial member of the Board; and the Rev. A. Wesley Mell, 
Secretary of the Pacific Agency. 

Among the Secretaries of the Districts and Agencies, at home 
and abroad, responsible for the Society’s work in their area, are 
the following members of the Methodist Episcopal Church: In 
the United States: Rev. G. G. Dilworth, Secretary of the At- 
lantic Agency; Rey. Edgar C. Powers, D.D., Secretary of the 
National Capital Agency; Rev. J. L. McLaughlin, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Agency; Rev. Arthur F. Ragatz, D.D., 
Secretary of the Western Agency; Rev. D. H. Stanton, D.D., 
Secretary of the Atlanta Division of the Haven Memorial Agency 
among the Colored People. Abroad: Rev. Paul Penzotti, Secre- 
tary of the La Plata Agency; Rev. Charles W. Turner, Ph.D., 
Secretary of the Brazil Agency; Rev. G. Carleton Lacy, D.D., 
Secretary of the China Agency. 

This report is presented for the Society with a grave sense of 
the responsibility it carries for making available to all men that 
marvelous Book on the knowledge of which the destinies of men 
and nations depend and with deep gratitude to those who truly 
share that responsibility. 


Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Board of Managers, 


Eric M. Nort, 
GEORGE WILLIAM Brown, 


General Secretaries. 
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TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


The trustees of John Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
respectfully submit their report for the four years since the last 
General Conference. : 

John Street Methodist Episcopal Church occupies a pivotal 
and strategic place at the center of the nation’s financial and 
business life. It is estimated that a business population of 
668,000 people enter and leave lower Manhattan every business 
day. John Street is in the center of this area. Many thousands 
pass its doors every noon hour in going to or from lunch or 
shopping. At noontime the pace is more leisurely than it is dur- 
ing the morning and evening rush hours. Many have time to 
go in for the church services and listen to or take part .in the 
various services conducted in this Mother Church of American 
Methodism. 

Many have found a new, vital life and Christian experience 
through the John Street noonday meetings, which have been 
continued from three to five times a week for over half a century. 
On Monday the meetings are under the auspices of a committee 
of business men. Tuesday is in charge of a “Youth Council.” 
On Wednesday the pastor presents a weekly message to the 
people. Thursday has been designated “National Methodist 
Pulpit Day,” when prominent Methodist leaders from both at 
home and abroad are present to speak. Friday is under the 
direction of the “Friendly League for Christian Service,” an 
interdenominational group of women who have been conducting 
this work in co-operation with the John Street Church for the 
past fifteen years. For two hours the women serve luncheon 
in the Sunday-school rooms and at the same time conduct reli- 
gious services in the auditorium above. Business women are 
thus able to come and go during the period allowed them for 
lunch. The attendance has varied from 700 to 1,500. This is 
believed to be the finest work of its kind done for business women 
in any Christian church in New York City. 

A church-school session and morning worship are held every 
Sunday morning. Many visitors worship at John Street, espe- 
cially in the summer. The new housing developments on the 
lower East Side of the city and the improved new subway and 
transit lines are making John Street Church more accessible to a 
larger constituency and enlarging its responsibilities as an active 
church. It is a favorite meeting place for various church groups 
which desire a central location convenient to the entire metro- 
politan area. The book for registry of visitors shows for the past 
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quadrennium the names of more than 5,000 visitors, coming 
from every part of the United States and from nearly every 
country in the world. Pilgrimages by young people’s groups, 
men’s and women’s societies and other organizations are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Renewed interest has been shown recently in 
the historical data, pictures and other objects and articles of 
early Methodism that have been acquired by John Street Church. 
A large number of marble tablets and memorials to distinguished 
churchmen of past generations make this church in some sense 
a Westminster Abbey of American Methodism. 
_ There is now great need for a more adequate, fireproof place 
in which to safely house the valuable collection of books belong- 
ing to the church, original paintings of John Wesley, Whitefield, 
Embury, and others, and many valuable etchings, manuscripts, 
and furniture that have heretofore been acquired. These relics 
of early Methodism should have a safe and permanent abode, for 
they are a priceless asset for our entire American Methodism. 
It is also hoped that this work of reconstruction of the John 
Street Church property can be so done as to provide facilities 
attractive and useful to other historical societies and organiza- 
tions. The New York Methodist Historical Society and other 
institutions in this area have historical data which could be made 
much more vaiuable to the denomination if properly housed and 
exhibited in this historic site. All this priceless material of past 
generations should be enshrined in a fireproof structure in such 
manner and form as to ensure its safety and greater usability. 
The records of the birth of American Methodism should be here 
gathered. The past with its historic data should be here imple- 
mented for the uses of the future. Thus will John Street Church 
more efficiently serve the coming generations of Methodism. 
The Barbara Heck Commission, appointed by the General 
Conference of 1932, of which Mrs. Francis J. McConnell is 
chairman, has done valuable educational work in making early 
Methodist history, centering around John Street Church, known 
to the whole denomination. During the quadrennium they have 
produced a pageant, “Daughter of the Dawn,” and a play en- 
titled “Golden Hill.” They have also begun an organization of 
Methodist women to be known as the “Golden Hill Society.” 
Golden Hill was the former name of the area where John Street 
Church is now located, and was so called because of the fields of 
golden grain growing there in the early days. Their purpose is 
to assist in the preservation and restoration of the church and 
the enlargement of its endowment. For this, substantial funds 
will be needed. It is hoped that sufficient funds can be secured 
by the time the “Aldersgate Anniversary” is held in 1938, so that 
the restoration of the church, now so badly needed, can be then 
completed. The restoration of these historic sites is doubly desir- 
able and necessary because of the new World’s Fair to be held 
in Greater New York in 1939, when Methodists from all over 
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the United States and the world will of course be present. The 
building of this mother church should be creditably restored and 
her activities assured for future generations. 

During the past quadrennium there was successfully com- 
pleted a similar undertaking for City Road Chapel, in London, 
the mother church of all Methodism. The building was restored 
and a substantial sum was raised for its endowment and pres- 
ervation—a considerable part being given by American Meth- 
odists. 

The Rev. Francis Bourne Upham, D.D., who had been pastor 
of John Street Church for thirteen years, since 1922, retired in 
1935, with the affectionate regard of the board of trustees. The 
Rev. Robert H. Dolliver, appointed pastor in 1935, is now sery- 
ing with devotion, realizing the unique opportunities the church 
affords. 

Two of the trustees, Winthrop M. Tuttle and Paul Sturte- 
vant, have resigned. In their places the board of trustees has 
elected John W. Crawford, of Flushing, Long Island, and Dr. 
Ezra Squier Tipple, former president of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. 

In accordance with the provisions of the law of the Church, we 
now present the following nominations, alphabetically arranged, 
for election as trustees for the First Methodist Episcopal Cen- 
tennial Church, generally known as the John Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for the ensuing quadrennium, namely: John 
W. Crawford, Carl H. Fowler, William Phillips Hall, James R. 
Joy, Wiliam Kennedy, E. P. V. Ritter, Millard L. Robinson, 
Wilson P. Tanner and Hzra Squier Tipple. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cart H. Fow er, Secretary, 
Board of Trustees of John Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Dated, New York, N. Y., 
February 4, 1936. 
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REPORT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 


The period since the last General Conference has witnessed one 
very important addition to the constituency of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, through the 
affiliation of the United Church of Canada with the Council. 
This has given an international significance to the Council and 
has brought the leaders of American Protestantism into closer 
fellowship and co-operation with our great sister-Church across 
the Northern border. There has been one minor withdrawal, 
that of the Churches of God, which felt out of sympathy with 
the developing principles of comity as applied to over-churched, 
communities. 

One important union has taken place within the Federal 
Council’s family during the quadrennium—the merger of the 
Reformed Church in the U. S. and the Evangelical Synod of 
North America in “The Evangelical and Reformed Church.” At 
the impressive meeting which consummated the merger in 1934 
Dr. George W. Richards, president of the united body, declared 
that the close association of the two denominations in the Fed- 
eral Council for a quarter of a century had been a major factor 
in making tke union possible. 


REORGANIZATION 


The quadrennium has been marked by a reorganization of the 
Council designed to bring it more completely under the direction 
of the co-operating denominations. Changes which were made 
in the Constitution and By-Laws at the Quadrennial Meeting 
of the Council in Indianapolis in December, 1932, now provide: 


(1) That all members both of the Council and its Executive Com- 
mittee are to be appointed by the authority of the denominations 


themselves; ‘ 
(2) That the Council as a whole meet biennally, instead of quad- 


rennially ; 

(3) That the Administrative Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee, which previously divided the function of oversight between 
them, are combined in a single executive body, meeting bi-monthly, 
responsible for the direction of the entire work of the Council; 

(4) That in the interim between the Biennial Meetings of the 
Council all decisions as to program and all declarations of policy in 
all fields of work must be approved by the Executive Committee 2 

(5) That the previous large number of commissions and commit- 
tees are combined into eight departments, constituting a more closely 
knit interdenominational structure. 
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PERSONNEL 


The Council has been fortunate in its voluntary leadership. 
Dr. Albert W. Beaven (Baptist), who was president from 1932 
to 1934, and Dr. Ivan Lee Holt (Southern Methodist), the presi- 
dent from 1934-1936, have so effectively combined a glowing 
evangelical spirit with a progressive outlook that they have com- 
manded an exceptional degree of confidence in all the diverse 
denominations. The influential Advisory Committee, which 
maintains week-by-week touch with the Council’s office and staff 
between the bi-monthly meetings of the Executive Committee, 
has had as its chairmen Dr. John W. Langdale (Methodist Hpis- 
copal) during the first biennium, and Dr. Lewis 8. Mudge 
(Presbyterian) during the present biennium. 

Dr. Albert E. Day serves as chairman of the Department of 
the Church and Social Service; Bishop Edwin H. Hughes as 
chairman of the Washington Committee. 


EVANGELISM 


At the present time the Council is making intensive prepara- 
tions for the most united and far-reaching undertaking of an 
evangelistic and distinctively spiritual character that has been 
projected in many years. Known as “the National Preaching Mis- 
sion,” it is assembling a group of the foremost interpreters of 
the Christian Gospel in the world, who for three continuous 
months will go together to twenty-five leading cities, spending 
four days in each place, in a devoted effort to stir a spiritual 
awakening. The Mission will be headed by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
who will give his entire energy from mid-September to mid- 
December to this cause. Associated with him for varying periods 
will be a group of twenty others. Those from abroad will include 
T. Z. Koo of China; Principal J. S. Whale, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and Miss Muriel Lester, of London. From our own country 
and Canada the following, among others, have already agreed to 
serve: Dr. Richard Roberts, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, Dr. Albert W. Beaven, 
Dr. George W. Truett, Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Rt. Rev. Henry 
W. Hobson, Dr. Paul Scherer, Dr. John A. Mackay and Dr. 
Merton S.. Rice. ach of the twenty-five cities to which the 
Mission will go is making thorough preparation, both in prayer 
and in active promotion. 


WORSHIP 


A new function of the Council is the cultivation of the spirit 
of worship and greater attention to the conduct of worship in 
Protestantism. Thanks to the leadership of Bishop Wilbur P. 
Thirkield, who has given generously of his time as chairman of 
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a special committee, the professors in our theological schools who 
are responsible for training in worship, and other interested 
leaders, have become an effective co-operating unit. One of 
the valuable services of the Committee has been a survey of the 
present practice of the seminaries in this field. 

Behind this service to public worship have lain several years 
of activity in cultivating the personal devotional life through the 
Lenten Fellowship of Prayer and the Universal Week of Prayer. 
More recently, the monthly magazine of daily devotions, known 
as Today, originally launched as a Presbyterian publication, has 
been placed upon an interdenominational basis. 


RADIO 


Through the sponsorship of an extensive program of religious 
radio over national networks the Council has found the way of 
making a unique contribution to the spiritual life of America, 
bringing the influence of the Gospel to hosts of people—espe- 
cially invalids, aged, shut-ins and inmates of public institu- 
tions—not reached by the ordinary ministry of any of the 
churches. Under the chairmanship of Dr. John W. Langdale, 
the radio ministry has expanded until it now includes three mes- 
sages every Sunday, three special mid-week programs and a daily 
devotional service every weekday morning of the year.. No 
tewer than 88 stations in all parts of the nation co-operate in 
broadcasting these programs. The Methodists who participated 
in this broadcasting during the past year were Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman and Dr. Charles L. Goodell on Sundays, and Dr. Wal- 
ter W. Van Kirk in the Saturday evening program under the 
title, “Religion in the News.” 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


In providing a collective leadership, drawn from all denom- 
inations, in the relation of the Church to social problems, the 
Council has discharged a function which was laid upon it when 
the Council was first organized and the “Social Ideals of the 
Churches” adopted, following their formulation by the Method- 
ist General Conference of 1908. In dealing with subjects as 
difficult and as complex as are involved in trying to work out the 
meaning of Christianity for our industrial and economic life it 
is inevitable that wide differences of view should arise within the 
churches. This emphasizes the need for objective research and 
study and at this point the Council in recent years has made a 
unique contribution. In the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, under the direction of Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, there has 
been an invaluable source of unbiased information. This has 
tended to save the Council from extreme or unbalanced positions 
and to keep its policies rooted in the broad central ground where 
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men of prophetic social vision and spiritual insight in all denom- 
inations can stand together. 

A new social function has appeared during the past year in 
the request of the United States Bureau of Prisons that the 
Council select and share in the supervision of all Protestant 
chaplains in Federal prisons and penitentiaries, in the interest 
of a more adequate program of worship, religious education and 
pastoral counseling. This has been a natural extension of the 
Council’s work in the general field of social welfare and the 
‘co-operative effort to raise the standards of Protestant social 
work. 

The educational program in behalf of Christian family life, 
begun as something of an experiment, has met with such a warm 
response as to give it a permanent place in the Council’s work. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Included in the Council’s membership are four great Negro 
denominations. Their fellowship and co-operation with the other 
denominations in the Council is one of the most successful 
examples of inter-racial co-operation in the nation. Under the 
leadership of a Negro secretary, a vigorous educational program 
in behalf of inter-racial justice and against racial discrimina- 
tions is being steadily carried forward. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In its work for world peace the Council has been able to com- 
mand the leadership of men like Hon. George W. Wickersham 
and Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, and, at the present time, of 
Miss Mary E. Woolley, as chairman of its Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill. Its great influence was indicated 
when, a few months ago, the National Peace Conference, organ- 
ized by more than a score of the leading agencies for peace— 
most of them not directly connected with the Churches—asked 
the Council to allow Secretary Walter W. Van Kirk to become 
the director of this new body for co-ordinating the entire peace 
movement of the nation. This was an unconscious tribute to 
the high effectiveness of the work which the churches have been 
doing through the Federal Council in the field of international 
affairs. 

The Federal Council also serves as the American Section of 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, which is 
gradually becoming virtually a world federation of Protestantism 
and of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, with headquarters in 
Geneva. It is quietly knitting up the Protestant bodies of the 
various countries, long separated by the spirit of nationalism, 
into a working unity. The Ecumenical Conference to be held in 
Oxford, England, in 1937, on the relation of the Church to 
society and the State is of intense timeliness, 
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STATE AND LOCAL CO-OPERATION 


Undergirding the whole movement for greater Protestant 
unity is the work of the state and local councils of churches, 
which the Federal Council helps to create and to support as 
centers of co-operation among the churches in their own com- 
munities. During the past quadrennium notable progress has 
been made in the development of State councils of churches and 
through them in the extension of the spirit and practice of 
comity in dealing with over-churching in rural areas. This 
advance has been especially furthered through the collaboration 
of the Home Missions Council, whose staff forms a single work- 
ing unit with the Federal Council’s staff. More recently, similar 
collaboration has been effected with the International Council of 
Religious Education in the approach to the field. The three 
Councils now unite in a plan for developing in each state an — 
inclusive interdenominational agency responsible for all co-opera- 
tive tasks in its area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The experience of interchurch co-operation in these and other 
realms clearly justifies the conclusion that the key to a larger 
Protestant unity lies through strengthening and extending the 
service and the influence of the Federal Council. 

Two recommendations are submitted for action by the General 
Conference, in addition to any other steps that it may deem it 
wise to take: 

First—That the General Conference provide for the appoint- 
ment of forty-six representatives upon the Federal Council for 
the quadrennium 1936-1940, in accordance with the terms of 
the Federal Council’s Constitution. 

Second—That the General Conference provide, by such method 
as it deems best, for a generous appropriation for the support of 
the Federal Council’s work. 

A determined effort is now being made to increase greatly the 
proportionate share of the Council’s support coming directly 
from the constituent denominations. In the interest of sound 
procedure and the closest relationship with the denominations, it 
is imperative that they themselves care adequately for its necessi- 
ties, instead of leaving the Council to the vicissitudes of such 
financial contributions as members of the staff may be able to 
secure from individuals. The total budget for the coming year, 
as set forth in the volume detailing the Council’s work, is 
$225,000. The Executive Committee of the Council has care- 
fully prepared a table of amounts which are requested from the 
several denominations. The amount suggested for the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is $20,000. It is earnestly hoped that the 

1 i .0047 per capita for our denomination, as com- 
ed a ore for he Presbyterian and $.0070 for the 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches. 
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General Conference will provide for this amount, thus giving 
practical evidence of its hearty belief in and support of this 
great movement of Protestant co-operation, which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has done so much to create and to bring to its 
present stage of development. 

Franois J. McConneELL, 

Epwin H. HucuHss, 

E. G. RicHarpson, 

JoHN W. LANGDALE, 

EK. D. Kouustept, 

F. P. Corson, 

Ernest H. CHERRINGTON, 

FRANK A. Horne, 

(The Methodist Members of the 
Executwe Committee.) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON EVAN- 
GELISM TO THE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF 1936 


The General Conference of 1932, feeling the need of a 
greater emphasis on Evangelism and the deepening of the 
spiritual life of the churches, ordered the appointment of ten 
laymen, ten pastors and five bishops to serve during the quad- 
rennlum as a Commission on Evangelism. 

From the beginning of its existence your Commission has 
recognized the impossibility of making any exhaustive study 
of the Evangelistic needs of our churches or offering special 
Services in response to requests of pastors and laymen. This 
is to be regretted but it will be remembered that we were given 
a commission with no budget provided. 

The strategy of the Commission, therefore, has been to central- 
ize its activities upon a few objectives as follows: 

1. The Aldersgate Anniversary, May 24, 1938. arly in the 
quadrennium the call of our Commission to face the 200th 
Anniversary of John Wesley’s Aldersgate experience was ap- 
proved by the Board of Bishops. Considerable publicity followed 
and it now appears that Methodist leaders the world over are 
calling officials and members to study the meaning of Wesley’s 
experience in order that we may seek and find the religious 
certainty that he found. This General Conference should make 
provision for the proper observance of the 200th Anniversary, 
not as a celebration but as a call to all our people to discover 
for themselves the secret of the witness of the Holy Spirit. The 
Ecumenical Council, in both the Western, our own, and the 
Eastern sections, is promoting Aldersgate movements. The 
Evangelistic Committee of the Western Ecumenical in the 
Americas and in the Far Hast is cooperating with the activities 
of your Commission. ; 

2. In planning forward to the Aldersgate Anniwersary your 
Commission has recommended Aldersgate Classes. The purpose 
is group study of Christian experience as taught in the Scrip- 
tures and also witnessed to in the Methodist Movement, as well 
as in all the great spiritual movements since Pentecost. In 
the beginning, the Methodist Class Meeting was a spiritual 
clinic. There is need of such groups now, in which the function 
and message of Evangelism can be prayerfully studied in the 
light of Bible teaching and of modern conditions and needs. 
Courses of study for Aldersgate Classes have been prepared. 
It will be good preparation for a revival in any church if officials 
and groups of members could be enlisted in such classes, 

3. The Commission believes that there must be a revwal in 
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family and personal religion if there is to be any permanent 
deepening of evangelistic zeal or spiritual passion. Home altars 
must be rekindled if church altars are to be maintained. To 
this end perhaps the most significant accomplishment of the 
Commission has been to cooperate with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South in the circulation of the quarterly magazine of 
daily devotions, “The Upper Room,” and also with the Federal 
Council of Churches in the little devotional monthly, “Today.” 
The first edition of “The Upper Room” for 1936 went to the 
remarkable figure of 350,000 copies. Our goal for 1937 is a 
one million edition, which seems possible of achievement. At 
the same time the Commission has co-operated with our Advo- 
cates and with the Church Bulletin in emphasizing the holy 
habit of daily Bible study and prayer. 

4. The Church Year and Evangelism, a six-page folder, out- 
lining the church year calendar and indicating opportunities 
for Evangelistic emphasis has received a hearty welcome from 
pastors of the entire church. This publication has been issued 
annually during three years of the quadrennium. There seems 
to be a widespread demand that it become a permanent organ. 

5. Your Commission has climazxed its work for the quad- 
renmium with a series of Across the Nation Regional Conferences 
on Evangelism. These have been ten in number, beginning in 
New York on November 25th and ending in Denver on December 
13th. The purpose was not merely to council with pastors and 
laymen as to the present day function and message and program 
of Evangelism but to study the attitude of our leaders toward our 
evangelistic traditions. ‘The results of these conferences, as 
indicated by the great numbers attending, the large interest 
shown, and by the evident presence of the Holy Spirit, make it 
clear to us that the great majority of our laymen and ministers 
have no doubt as to what is “the main business” of the Church. 
Repeated requests have come advising that a similar series of con- 
ferences be set up the coming fall and winter. These regional 
conferences have had the hearty endorsement and leadership of 
the Board of Bishops. 

In closing this report we respectfully urge that if it seems 
wise to the General Conference to continue the activities of this 
Commission during another quadrennium that a modest budget 
should be provided. Our Commission has been careful to co- 
operate with all effective undertakings of Christian Evangelism 
in our own and other lands. 


Loren M. Epwarps, Secretary, 
RateH S. CusHMAN, Chairman. 
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COMMISSION ON COURSES OF STUDY 


To the General Conference of 1936: 


Broadly speaking, the Commission on Courses of Study is 
charged with the supervision of ministerial training in the 
Church so far as this is carried on by agencies outside colleges 
and theological schools. 

Three groups are here served: 

1, The men who look to the regular ministry and member- 
ship in the Annual Conference. These men fall into five groups, 
namely, those taking the course leading to the examination for 
admission, and those in the four years of the regular course. 
The total in any given year is over seven hundred. 

%. Accepted Supply Pastors who are giving their full time to 
pastoral work under the District Superintendents are required 
to take either The Conference Course of Study or the Local 
Preachers’ Course of Study year by year under the Annual Con- 
ference Board of Ministerial Training and while pursuing their 
studies attend the sessions of the Summer Schools for Minis- 
terial Training where such schools are provided. These rules 
apply to all Accepted Supply Pastors except those who were 
forty years of age or over in 1920 and have continued to be ap- 
pointed as Supply Pastors since 1920. Any Accepted Supply 
Pastor who fails to observe the requirements of this section or 
who shall fail to complete the Course of Study within eight years 
cannot be employed by a District Superintendent. The im- 
portance of this work is seen from the fact that on the average 
one out of three of the charges in our Annual Conferences are 
“left to be supplied.” 

3. Ministers who have completed their formal training in 
college and seminary or through the Conference Course but who 
wish aid in the systematic continuance of their studies. 


The first two groups may be treated together, since the policy 
of the Commission has been increasingly to raise the requirements 
for the second group and to give them all the advantages avail- 
able for the first group. The activities of the Commission in 
serving the first two groups may be indicated as follows: 

1. It prepares a curriculum, or Course of Study. ‘This is 
no mere matter of a quadrennial change but receives the con- 
tinuous attention and study of the Commission, with aid from 
expert. sources. It includes in some cases the preparation of 
special texts under arrangement by the Commission. Courses 
for foreign speaking Conferences in this country are here in- 
cluded with the Conference and Local Preachers’ Course in 


English. ; 
. "The preparation of Handbooks. In the change in plans 
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made in 1916, when the Commission began its work, the most 
important was the preparation of a series of handbooks designed 
as the main aid in transforming into a system of education 
what had been mainly a system of examinations. There are 
now eight of these Handbooks, aggregating over 17,700 pages. 
One is for the members of the Conference Boards, five go with the 
regular Conference Course, being one for the Admission course 
and one for each year. Those for the four years of the Local 
Preachers’ Course are bound in two volumes. For the student 
these books replace, as far as possible, the services of the instructor 
in the school, giving directions at every stage, with practical 
suggestions and help. The Conference Handbook (issued for 
the Conference Board members) supplements this and together 
these afford the basis for an effective and yet simple correspond- 
ence school, which covers our whole Church and operates at a 
minimum of expense. 

3. A system of Summer Schools forms an integral part of 
the plan. There were during the quadrennium nearly forty of 
these schools in this country, with an attendance of approximately 
2,500 students and leaders, in addition to schools in. China, 
India, Korea, Singapore and the Philippines. 

Financially, the Commission gives moderate aid, enough, 
however, to encourage an investment by the Annual Conference. 
On the educational side it keeps in closest touch with these schools, 
helping to plan courses, select faculty, maintain standards and 
suggest methods. These schools secure intimate personal con- 
tacts—between the students and the members of the Conference 
Boards, leaders from our theological schools and the general 
ministry of the Church. They enforce and supplement the 
correspondence methods throughout the year. In practically all 
the Summer Schools there is now a Graduate Department where 
the Graduate Courses are presented by the instructors in these 
Courses. 

4, “The Annual College of Preachers.” It is a significant 
element in this plan that it relies mainly upon the regular local 
agencies of the Church as represented by the Annual Conferences, 
utilizing the notable talent that is there found. Only so is it 
possible to carry on at such a small expense the training of several 
thousand candidates for the ministry. That means, however, 
that contact must be maintained with these local agencies and a 
constant work of direction, inspiration, and co-ordination carried 

on. “The Annual College of Preachers” has proven an indis- 
pensable means to this end with over fourteen years of approved 
service behind it. It gathers together one hundred and twenty- 
five Chairmen of the Boards of Ministerial Training and Deans 
of the Summer Schools for several days of conference, construc- 
tive criticism, comparison of methods, instruction and inspira- 
tion. The programs have included such subjects as “The Teach- 
ing Ministry,” “Evangelism,” “Experience,” and “Faith.” The 
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College of Preachers serves powerfully to hold up standards, 
inspire effort, secure unity, and promote effectiveness. It also 
brings to the Commission the information and aid coming from 
the best men engaged in this work in the field. 

5. Individual contacts. By correspondence and _ visitation 
during the year the Executive Secretary maintains contact both 
with those who are carrying on this work throughout the Church 
and with the students themselves. He also visits the Annual 
Conferences and Summer Schools making addresses and holding 
conferences with leaders and students and giving such counsel and 
aid as may be desired. By correspondence he keeps in touch 
with ail students, members of Conference Boards, and those 
who can be of assistance. While much of this is through circular 
letters, each letter aims at specific ends. For example, each 
year there come to the office hundreds of letters from students 
and instructors giving, in response to requests, the reactions of 
these correspondents as to the value of the Courses and the plan 
of work; points to be corrected or strengthened. 

6. The Accepted Supply Pastors are more and more being 
reached by all these agencies, their attendance upon the Summer 
Schools, and the requirement that they shall pursue their studies 
regularly under the Conference Boards being of especial im- 
portance. For the first time in the history of our Church a 
thorough-going plan is being followed to aid and supervise the 
studies of these men upon whose leadership the Church depends 
in some of the most needy and difficult fields of service. 

%. Graduate Courses. There remains to be noted the work 
with men in the pastorate who have completed their formal 
training, whether in the schools or through the Conference 
Course. The chief need of many men is for some plan by which, 
instead of desultory reading, there may be systematic study. 
Such study is a necessity today for even the best trained men 
if they are to keep abreast of changing problems and advancing 
knowledge, and if they are to remain intellectually alert, spiritu- 
ally alive, and effective as preachers and religious leaders. ‘There 
is only one outstanding educational institution which provides 
courses in the general field of religion for study in absentia and 
the expense in this case is quite heavy. 

The Commission is meeting this need by providing a series 
of Graduate Courses of study, now eighteen in number, with 
others in preparation. The Courses offered are: Studies in 
John’s Gospel, Jeremiah: The Man and the Book, Modern 
Thought in Its Bearing on Religion, The Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ, The Religion and Theology of Paul, Philosophy 
of Religion, World Trends and Christan Forces, The Holy 
Spirit in Christian Life and Thought, The Meaning of God, 
Worship Values in the Psalms, The Gospel For All The Nations, 
The Minister’s Leadership in Religious Education, The Makers 
of American Christianity, Homiletics, Christianity and the Social 
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Order, The First Three Gospels, The Christian Criticism of 
Life, The Religious Message of the New Testament. Hach Course 
has been prepared by an expert in his respective field and is in 
charge of an expert as instructor. The student works with a 
group of required books for reference and a series of lessons 
giving specific directions and aid. The work that is done is 
regularly submitted to the instructor in charge and receives his 
criticism and comment before being returned. Up to date over 
4,000 have been enrolled in these courses. This work is growing 
steadily, even rapidly. In quality it may be compared with that 
done in our graduate schools of theology, the instructors being 
in the main from the faculties of these schools. 

8. Good Books from the Last Highteen Months. Counsel 
as to books and the preparation of recommended reading lists 
also form a part of our plan. These lists are sent to all our 
ministers. 

It is obvious that the value of such a list depends upon its 
being highly selective, and that no one man is competent to 
make it. Our Committee seeks advice from experts in the 
various fields represented. The final selections are made from 
two hundred and fifty or more suggested titles. 

The minister who determines his reading from this list will 
make no mistake. He may know that every title represents a 
reasoned, collective judgment, and that whatever book is read 
will be one of the best in the subject concerned. 

The Commission is glad to render this service. No minister 
in these days can afford to be neglectful of serious reading. 
Since time is limited and the subjects presented are so many and 
varied, guidance from those who know should be helpful. This 
list is being offered with the sincere hope that it will be of great 
practical value. 


Finally, it should be kept in mind that the most important 
function of the Commission is not to assume directly the work 
of training the many men who are dependent upon this agency, 
but rather to enlist, to co-ordinate, and to direct the forces that 
are available in the Church. The small cost of our work to 
the Church per student is due to the fact that we utilize these 
agencies, first of all the Conference Boards, and then the men 
furnished by our theological schools, and by the regular ministry. 

This task, however, of enlisting, directing, and co-ordinating 
these agencies means a contact with the whole Church, maintained 
continuously throughout the year, and reaching thousands of 
individual leaders and students. When one recalls that in this 
country alone we have 90 Annual Conferences with 90 Con- 
ference Boards, approximately 1,670 members of the same, the 
students in the Conference Course, in addition to those enrolled 
as Accepted Supply Pastors and in the Graduate Courses, it 
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becomes apparent what the work is that rests upon the Commis- 
sion, the Executive Secretary and his office force. 

The Commission is deeply appreciative of the support which 
has come from every part of the church and the interest in its 
work everywhere shown. From the Boards of Ministerial Train- 
ing first of all, from the District Superintendents who are in 
such close touch with the students in the course, from the press 
of the church, from the educational leaders, and many others 
this help has come. The Bishops as a whole, and through the 
members by whom they are directly represented, have given 
constant and constructive aid. The support of the Conferences 
has been generous and they have been quick to see how vital this 
work was to their own interests as indicated by the financial 
support given by them to the Summer Schools. For all such aid 
in its work the Commission is deeply grateful. 


BrisHop Epwin H. Hucues, Chairman 

BisHop Franots J. McConnetu, Vice Chairman 
Bristoor Apna W. LEONARD 

Proressor Harris FRANKLIN RALL, Secretary 
PRESIDENT Arto A. BROWN 

Dean ALBERT C. KNUDSON 

CHANCELLOR JosEPH M. M. Gray 

Rev. Oscar T. OLSON 

Rey. WILLIAM G. SEAMAN 

Ex-Officio, Ruv. Joun W. LANGDALE, Book Editor 





Autan MacRossiz, Lzecutive Secretary 
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COMMISSION ON INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


This Commission will submit an important report to the Gen- 
eral Conference for its action. The Commission has worked 
directly and definitely during the quadrennium with like Com- 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church to reach a plan for the early 
union of these three bodies. The Joint Commission has felt that 
it was expected and even directed by the Churches represented 
in it to find and present a way for their union. In obedience 
to that sense of expectation the three Commissions have worked. 
Their plans and proposals will be before the General Confer- 
ence at a suitable time. It is not necessary here to recount the 
meetings in detail or recite the steps taken which have led to the 
presentation of a plan to unite the three Churches. It is enough 
to say that in every meeting of the Joint Commission the Spirit 
of Christ was manifest and potent. Every possible view of the 
many difficult phases of the task was presented and considered, 
but never was any meeting disturbed by any failure to realize 
Christ’s presence or to conceive our task as undertaken with and 
for Him. 

We present the work of the Joint Commission not as perfect 
or wholly free from possible criticism, but as the best method 
we could devise and unanimously adopt for uniting these 
Churches. We have not sought to do anything else than unite 
the Churches as they are. The United Church can through the 
years work out such changes and improvements as it may choose. 
Wisdom will probably not die with us. We believed our duty to 
lie in making these three separated bodies one and in that spirit 
we have worked and now submit the result of our labors. There 
were difficulties, there will still be difficulties. But we have 
sought to give to God in our day one Church for the proclama- 
tion of the gospel of reconciliation, the making of all men one 
in Christ, and “all the Kingdoms of life a Kingdom of God.” 
For what we have done we ask your approval and upon it we ask 
the blessing of Almighty God. 

In presenting our report to the Advocates, the three Chairmen 
and the Chairman of the Committee which had prepared the 
Plan said: 

“Tn transmitting to the constituencies of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church, the Plan of Union, as unani- 
mously adopted by the Joint Commission of the three Churches, 
the chairmen of the three Commissions, and the chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen, acting under the vote of their comrades, 
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wish to add some informal words of gratitude, hope and counsel. 

“Our gratitude is given to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for His guidance and grace as so manifest in our 
deliberations. Our sessions have been prayerful and fraternal; 
unmarred by such visitations and unhindered by such obsti- 
nacies as would be displeasing to the Great Head of the Church. 
The spirit of our meetings, scattered throughout our constitu- 
encies, would result in the overwhelming adoption of the Plan 
of Union and would carry forward into the proposed United 
Church the genuine brotherhood that comes from closer relation 
with Christ our Lord. 

“Our hope, as warranted by the reports that come to us from 
our several churches, is that the Plan now presented will receive 
the hearty sanction of those who in our General Conferences and 
in our Annual Conferences are given the privilege of voting for 
the great consummation. 

“Our counsel relates to the following matters: 

“1. Let us not expect that the details of union can be worked 
out in any quick way. The Plan provides for certain vital con- 
tacts that will allow our hitherto several Churches to grow into 
the deeper unities. As we go forward in the spirit and patience 
of Christ, we can trust ourselves and our partners in a merged 
Methodism to work in the mood of brothers and sisters to achieve, 
without undue haste, the necessary minor unions within the 
Great Union. Our own experience in working toward a large 
Plan for the whole Church convinces us that the smaller, but 
essential, plans for uniting our Boards and Societies can be suc- 
cessfully carried forward to the glory of God. We exhort the 
special representatives of the several interests and departments 
of our hitherto threefold work to pray and work in peace and 
love for such later readjustments as the Union may seem to 
demand for Christ’s sake. 

“2. Let us not hasten any local negotiations for union in such 
a manner as to embarrass our larger aim. Indeed, we advise that 
unless there be some utterly exceptional situation that calls for 
localized merger of our Churches, we withold ourselves from the 
efforts to produce fragmentary unions, and give our endeavors 
to achieving the total union of the three great denominations. 
We can then reorganize our local work by corporate counsel and 
to greater advantage. Particularly can we arrange for disposal 
of properties, not merely on a basis of easing an economic situa- 
tion, but rather on the basis of preventing overlapping of church 
work in our various towns and villages; of avoiding needless 
administrative difficulties; and of saving many faithful servants 
of Christ from unnecessary hardships. Piece-meal mergers that 
lead to misunderstandings and disappointments might prove 
grave hindrances to the mighty movement for the union of the 


three Methodisms. 
“3 Our final counsel is: that everywhere our hearts be chal- 
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lenged to a new spirit of prayer and devotion. <A revival of 
saving grace in each of our churches would mean that each 
would carry into the projected Union the increased life and 
power for which our common heritage of faith has always stood. 
This experience would also bring us into that spiritual oneness 
for which the Saviour prayed, even as it would lead us into new 
fields of service, and would help to convince the world that 
Christ, sent of God, was likewise sending the reunited followers 
of Wesley to have a larger part in winning men to the Redeemer. 

“As the highest advice, therefore, to the triple Methodisms 
striving to find the way to Union, we say, Pray! Pray! Pray! 
that the will of God in this endeavor, as in all things else, may 
be fully done. 

“Very faithfully, your servants in Christ, 


WitttaAmM F. McDowet1, Chairman, 
Methodist Episcopal Commission. 
Epwin D. Mouzon, Chairman, 
Methodist Episcopal, South, Commission. 
JOHN CALVIN BROOMFIELD, Chairman, 
Methodist Protestant Commission. 
Epwin H. Hucuss, Chairman, 
Committee of Fifteen. 


This has been our major task during the quadrennium. We 
have thought it wise while these definite negotiations were in 
progress to refrain from other specific efforts at union. We have, 
however, maintained active and friendly relations with several 
other bodies, Methodists and others, looking forward to a larger 
union than that which is here presented. : 


Witiiam F. McDowett, Chairman, 
Harry HE, Wootever, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON WORLD 
PEACE 


The General Conference of 1932, again expressed its interest 
in the cause of world peace in these words: “The agencies 
of our church shall not be used in preparation for war; they 
shall be used in preparation for peace.... We set ourselves to 
create the will to peace, the conditions of peace, and the organi- 
zation for peace.” . 

The Conference elected a General Conference Commission 
on World Peace consisting of ten persons; authorized and di- 
rected the Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund 
to pay properly certified expenses of the Commission, the total 
not to exceed $3,000 a year; directed that the educational work 
for World Peace be continued under the direction of the Board 
of Education; approved continued co-operation with the Federal 
Council of Churches and other peace agencies building a world 
order upon the foundation of international peace. 


REORGANIZATION 


The reduction in appropriation from fifteen thousand to 
three thousand dollars annually made it impossible to continue 
services of a full time executive secretary and maintain an office 
for the commission. The assignment of responsibility for the 
educational program to the Board of Education made a closer 
relationship between the commission and the Board of Education 
highly desirable. With the approval of the Board of Education, 
Merle N. English, associate secretary of the Board, was named as 
executive secretary of the commission, with office at 740 Rush 
St., Chicago. 

The arrangement provided for a clearly defined distinction in 
function between the commission and the Board of Education. 
The commission has spoken for the church, representing it in a 
public way whenever the situation made this advisable, and in 
important relationships with other peace organizations. It has 
issued annual statements concerning important aspects of the 
peace question, and at its annual meetings has outlined the pro- 
gram and determined the budget, subject always to funds being 
available to meet the expenditures. 


FINANCES 


The receipts of the Commission on appropriation for the 
period of June 1, 1932 to December 31, 1935 were $6,617.07. 
Of this amount $819.50 was required to close the accounts of 
the previous quadrennium. The amount available for the pres- 
ent quadrennium to December 31, 1935 was $5,797.57. This 
is slightly over 50 per cent of the amount anticipated under 
the action of the General Conference. The deficit in receipts 
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was the result of reduced payments by the churches for the 
General Conference Expense Fund. 

During the same period the Board of Education has appro- 
priated $1,700 for peace education. This has been supplemented 
by receipts from the sale of literature amounting, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1935 to $913.57 and miscellaneous receipts of $414.80. 
In addition, the Board of Education has provided office space, 
equipment, and the services of the executive secretary of the 
commission without charge to the commission. Account should 
also be taken of the fact that other members of the staff of the 
Board of Education have co-operated in carrying forward the 
work of the commission, with increasing emphasis upon peace 
education among children, young people, and adults. 

It is the judgment of the commission that this pooling of 
resources has made possible a much more extensive program 
than would have been possible by working independently. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the commission during the quadrennium have 
been too numerous to appear in detail in this report. The fol- 
lowing is a brief statement of the more important: 

1. Considerable correspondence is carried on with pastors and 
lay people who seek information or suggestions for activities 
in the local church and other groups and advice with reference 
to procedure, also with many peace organizations that look to the 
church for co-operation in their respective enterprises. 

2. Annual circularization of pastors of all Methodist Epis- 
copal churches with suggestions for the observance of Armistice 
week in the interest of peace. Enclosed in these communica- 
tions are current leaflets setting forth the position of the Gen- 
eral Conference and the Peace Commission, the annual statement 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and up-to-date lists of 
resource materials. 

3. A literature service through which the. office supplies 
hundreds of churches and young people’s organizations with 
material of various kinds. The statement of the General Con- 
ference of 1932 and subsequent statements of the commission, 
were printed under the titles “Toward World Peace” and “Edu- 
cation for World Peace” in leaflet form and mailed to all pas- 
tors; they have also been widely circulated in other ways. The 
gift of a generous layman made possible the reprinting and cir- 
culation of the two articles by Bishop Edgar Blake on “Peace 
or War?” Bibliographies containing selected lists of bocks, 
study courses, manuals, services of worship, plays, leaflets, etc., 
are circulated. In addition to materials prepared by the Com- 
mission and the Board of Education, the commission maintains 
hf stock of selected materials issued by various peace organiza- 
ions. 

4. Promotion of study classes and the use of the lessons for 
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various age groups appearing in the curriculum for Church 
Schools and Epworth Leagues and of the undated and dated 
units appearing in the Epworth Herald for use by young people. 
The Department of Leadership Training of the Board of -Edu- 
cation offers a training course with guide for leaders on “Steps 
Toward International Peace” which is widely used. 

5. The Commission makes possible an annual ten-day train- 
ing conference for those who teach courses on international rela- 
tions and world peace in summer institutes for young people. 
It has also made possible attendance of such leaders upon the 
annual sessions of the Institute of International Relations 
sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee. There 
are now more than 100 persons who have received such train- 
ing and who give exceptional leadership to thousands of young 
people attending summer and winter institutes. 

6. The annual meeting of the commission has been the occa- 
sion for conferences on methods of peace education in the local 
church. 

v. A series of two-day seminars on world peace for adult 
leaders was held in twenty strategic centers of the United States 
during 1934-35 under the leadership of Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr. | 
The purpose of these was to acquaint the public with the posi- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, deal creatively with 
the personal and world issues involved and with steps that must 
be taken in making the church an effective agency for world 

eace. 
‘ Peace is given special emphasis in the series of seminars on 
“Christian Education in Social Ideals and Practice” which are 
being held during 1935-36. 

8. Conferences with local groups in university centers where 
Methodist students were involved because of refusal to par- 
ticipate in military drill. This has required much correspond- 
ence, in some cases visits by the executive secretary of the com- 
mission, the endorsement of solicitation for funds for aid of 
such students, and an appropriation by the Peace Commission 
to help carry the case of conscientious objectors to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

9. When important issues have been under consideration by 
Congress, or its committees, the commission has communicated 
with the President, Senators and Congressmen, the chairmen of 
committees and by mail and through the press has endeavored 
to mobilize the conviction of the church and to have it ex- 
pressed by wire, letter and petition to the proper persons. 

10. The commission is glad to know that there is a vast 
amount of peace education and promotion going on independ- 
ently of the commission, to much of which the commission is 
only incidentally related. This includes the splendid efforts of 
the church press and other religious journals and many of the 
more popular magazines, annual conference commissions on 
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world peace, conference and local church committees, and by 

members of the Methodist Church through many Methodist » 
organizations. A considerable part of this is inspired by the 

position expressed by the General Conference and by the pro- 

gram of the Commission and Board of Education. 

Much of the work of the commission and Board of Education 
is done in co-operation with other agencies, such as the citizen- 
ship committees of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
and Woman’s Home Missionary Society, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the American Friends Service Committee, the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, the Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education, the United Youth Movement “Christian 
Youth Building a New World,” and the Emergency Peace Cam- 


paign. 
STATEMENTS BY THE COMMISSION 


From time to time the Commission has supplemented the 
official statement of the General Conference by its own state- 
ment made in the light of the changing situation. The state- 
ment issued at its annual meeting held September 24-25, 1935, 
contains the following with reference to the sinfulness of war 
and the implications of this for the individual and the church. 


“We yield to no one in our admiration of men who hitherto in full 
accord with public sentiment and the dictates of their own con- 
science, have given up their lives in war. But war, what ever 
aie have been true of it in the past, is now productive only of 
evil. 

“War involves (a) the slaughter of human beings, including women 
and children; (b) violation of personality; (c) lying propaganda; 
(d) deliberate breeding of the spirit of hate; (e) vast destruction 
of property; (f) unsettling of the economic structure of society, 
threatening the collapse of credit, the curtailment of commerce, 
widespread unemployment, world-wide reduction of the standards of 
living, with here and there actual starvation; and furthermore, (g) 
it threatens the destruction of democracy and encourages the spread 
of fascism; (h) it puts in the place of moral law the doctrine of 
military necessity; and (i) it distorts the religion of Jesus into the - 
religion of a war god. - 

“Therefore, we feel bound to conclude that war is sin, a word 
which we use deliberately because of its religious connotations, 
AO as it does an offense not only against man but also against 

0 7? 


Additional statements deal with the implications of this 
judgment such as refusal by individuals to take part in any war 
—international or civil—and the complete disassociation of 
the church from the war system; the abridgement of freedom; 
military dictatorship; compulsory military training; the rights 
of conscientious objectors; a reasonable policy of national de- 
fense; international police force; manufacture of munitions; 
neutrality; removal of economic barriers to peace; the use of 
armed forces as a collecting agency; an immigration policy 
free of racial discrimination ; the desirability of a local church 
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committee on world peace and the necessity for education and 
prayer for a co-operative world order in which nations and 
individuals in every nation may work together for the common 
good of all, and the promotion of political policies and economic 
practices that will make for peace. (For complete statement 
see leaflet, “Education for World Peace.”) 


THE CHUROCH’S RESPONSIBILITY 


In the achievement of world peace, the Christian forces must 
take their full share of initiative and responsibility. The 
churches have a unique contribution to make by the emphasis 
upon the Christian imperative, education, propaganda and co- 
operative action. 

The outlook for peace is not as discouraging as it appears. 
War has been unmasked and will never again be blessed by the 
Christian church. Having renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy, the church must not fail Christ and the peo- 
ples of the earth. The present threat of another war that will 
destroy civilization itself demands of the churches that they 
increase their efforts toward peace and strengthen all their 
agencies to the end that they may be successful in their leader- 
ship. 

The success of interdenominational and non-ecclesiastical 
peace agencies as well as governmental action depends upon 
strong programs under denominational supervision and denomi- 
national agencies equipped in personnel and resources to enlist 
the co-operation of their members in united efforts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The commission respectfully recommends the following: 


1. That the General Conference again issue a statement on 
behalf of the entire church setting forth the Christian position rela- 
tive to the present day issues involved in the establishment of 
World Peace. 

2. That a Commission on World Peace representative of the entire 
church be elected in order that world peace may be given the 
prominence and place in the thinking and action of the church that 
the work of such a commission will emphasize. 

8. That the present co-operative relationship with the Board of 
Education and other Christian peace agencies be continued. 

4. That an appropriation be made by the General Conference from 
General Conference Expense Funds or through the World Service 
Commission sufficient to provide for a program that will meet the 
needs of the church. q 

5. That legislation be enacted providing for the appointment of a 
committee on world peace in each church and a similar organization 
in annual conferences and areas. 


The commission is deeply appreciative of the co-operation of 
the Board of Education in making possible the program car- 
ried out during the quadrennium. 

RaLpH W. Sockman, Chairman; 
Ernest F, Tirris, Secretary. 
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WORSHIP AND MUSIC 


The Commission on Worship and Music, having been chosen 
from widely separated areas and granted a very limited amount 
of money, effected its organization by mail, and has endeavored 
to accomplish certain important objectives which could be 
reached within its budget. ; 

The first and most important objective was felt to be the 
interpretation of the newly adopted Orders of Worship to our 
Church. This had been begun during the preceding quadren- 
nium, but became vitally important when the Orders were actu- 
ally adopted at Atlantic City. Under the guidance of a com- 
mittee headed by William K. Anderson, a series of very helpful 
articles was prepared, dealing with worship in general and with 
the individual parts of the worship services. Men of outstand- 
ing ability and experience co-operated in this, and the articles” 
were printed in all the Advocates and reprinted in other journals. 
They were later published in booklet form and are thus made 
available for wide distribution and study, under the title, Find- 
ing God Through Worship. 

The second objective of the Commission was the improvement 
of the worship services at Annual Conferences. J. Hastie Odgers 
was chairman of the committee which prepared a series of 
articles dealing with this important subject and presenting help- 
ful suggestions for the devotional services, the communion serv- 
ice, the memorial service, and the ordination service. These 
articles were printed in The Pastors Journal, commencing with 
the issue of May, 1935, and are called to the attention of all 
program committees and worship committees of Annual Con- 
ferences. 

The third project was the preparation of festival services for 
our Church, to illustrate the use of our official Order of Wor- 
ship for such occasions as Christmas and Haster, showing how 
materials for enrichment of the service may be used without 
interfering with the unity and progress and sincere reverence of 
the worship. Some services prepared by church groups have been 
designed apparently more for propaganda than for worship, and 
it has been felt by the Commission that the safeguarding of the 
central act of worship is of very great importance. The Christ- 
mas service was prepared at Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, by a class under the direction of Professor Fred Winslow 
Adams, and the Easter service at Drew University, under the 
direction of Professor Dorr Diefendorf. These services were 
also printed in The Pastors Journal. 

The fourth project of the Commission is the conduct of morn- 
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ing prayer services and other meetings of an educational and 
Inspirational character in the chapel during the weeks of the 
General Conference session in Columbus. These are being 
planned as this report is prepared. It is hoped that the services 
will have large usefulness. 

We feel that it is important that the General Conference con- 
tinue the Commission on Worship and Music, and, if possible, 
grant it an enlarged budget. The past four years have been 
years of study and interpretation. The new Methodist Hymnal 
is now in our hands, with the Orders of Worship and the Rituals. 
It is very important that during the coming quadrennium there 
shall be an active promotion of the ideas which have been 
approved and an earnest encouragement of the use of those 
materials which have been prepared. We outline four projected 
activities for the Commission during the coming quadrennium: 

1. To continue stimulation of thought and activity in the 
interest of the highest development and use of worship and’ 
music, using the press, conferences and institutes. 

2. To see that Annual Conference Committees on Worship 
and Music are carefully appointed, and to encourage and study 
and compare their activities, to the end that all may be advised 
of any successful programs and the whole Church benefited. 

3. To serve as a committee of reference and advice for co- 
operation with the various groups which from time to time 
present, for special occasions, more or less official orders of 
worship for use in our churches. Some of these have, in the 
past, come so far short of what intelligent, beautiful, devout 
orders of worship should be that they have brought discredit not 
only upon the special causes, but upon the Church itself. 

4. To make a continuous study of developments in the field of 
worship and music and serve as a clearing house through which 
materials of outstanding value may be made known and desired 
information obtained. 

Puitip §. Watters, Chairman, 
Caru F, Price, Secretary. 
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To the General Conference of 1936: 


The General Conference of 1932 having in mind that 
“payments to Conference Claimants concern not the recipients 
only, but also every Annual Conference,” and furthermore the 
fact that, “the methods of distribution have become very com- 
plicated,” 

“Resolved, That there be appointed a Commission on Con- 
ference Claimants, whose duty it shall be to study carefully 
the entire subject, and make such recommendations to the next 
General Conference as shall simplify and clarify the methods 
by which such payments are made, having especially in mind, 
justice to claimants and Annual Conferences alike; and shall 
also submit, restated and unified, the paragraphs on this sub- 
ject which are found in the Discipline.” 

The Bishops appointed as members of the Commission: 
Thomas A. Stafford 
S. B. Salmon 
Thomas S. Brock 


Arthur M. Wells 
William A. Walls 


Early in the quadrennium, death removed a highly valued 
member—Dr. 8. B. Salmon. 

The Commission was directed to do its work without charge 
on the General Conference Expense Fund. It has expended 
$216.76 for travel and incidental expense and $148.50 for 
printing its report in the General Conference Handbook. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE TASK 


The task assigned has presented formidable difficulties 
arising out of: (1) the large number of amendments which have 
been inserted from time to time in the body of the original 
annuity plan adopted in 1908; (2) the lack of careful correla- 
tion in the amending process; (3) the widely varying practices 
which have developed under our decentralized pension system in 
regard to points on which the law was not sufficiently clear and 
full; (4) the numerous judicial decisions on pensions and re- 
lief having the force of law, but not recorded in the Discipline; 
(5) the distribution of important portions of the pension laws 
in integration with other matters not primarily concerned with 
pensions; (6) the conflicting desires of Conference Stewards 
asking that the Commission adopt various ideas and insert them 
in the Code. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DIVIDED ANNUITY RESPONSIBILITY 


Besides considering the need for better organization of 
the elements of our pension laws so as to obtain, as far as pos- 
‘sible, a unified and consistent whole, your Commission has 
addressed its efforts creatively to the solution of the extraordin- 
arily difficult and complicated problems arising out of the 
particular legislation adopted in 1928, which made provision for 
division of annuity responsibility among the Conferences in 
which service is rendered after January 1, 1929. The total 
lack of implementation in this important legislation has caused 
a very serious situation, in which retired ministers have been 
thrown on their own resources until the respective Annual 
Conferences on which they had claims could meet and consider 
their cases. This almost tragic situation was glimpsed at the 
last General Conference (1932) and since then became so 
acute that the Board of Pensions and Relief, in certain cases, 
was obliged to step in and give temporary relief to distressed 
individuals, in order to prevent disaster. 

The Commission was asked insistently to consider making 
retroactive the legislation in §345, §11, of the Discipline of 
193%, concerning the foregoing problem, but declined on the 
ground that the intent of the General Conference of 1928 in 
regard to this matter was clear, because it specifically refused 
to do so. The Commission is convinced that while the situation 
that has arisen under the administration of 4345, §11, Discipline 
of 1932, is extraordinarily difficult and embarrassing, the diffi- 
culty would be increased greatly by making this particular bit 
of legislation retroactive. The records of ministerial service 
of transferred ministers were very badly kept prior to its en- 
actment in 1928 and the records kept since that time are far 
from ideal. Without accurate records it would be extremely 
confusing to make the law retroactive. Besides, many ministers 
have claims for service in Annual Conferences long since dis- 
solved and the proper allocation of such claims would involve 
considerable research. Therefore, in dealing with this problem, 
the Commission has narrowed its concern to the implementation 
of 9345, §11, Discipline of 1932, which reads as follows: 

“9345, §11. On January 1, 1929, all liability for annuities on ac- 
count of service in the Effective Relation rendered prior to said 
date shall rest with the Annual Conference in which membership 
is held on December 31, 1928, and liability for annuities on account 
of service in the Effective Relation performed on and after January 


1, 1929, shall rest with the Annual Conferences respectively, or their 
legal successors, in which the service shall be performed.” 


The salient features of the proposed implementation are 
as follows: (1) an exact system of registration of cases is pro- 
vided; (2) the Board of Pensions and Relief is constituted a 
clearing house for the purpose of handling payment of all 
annuities for which the responsibility is divided among two 
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or more Annual Conferences; (3) it is provided that the claimant 
shall receive one check from the clearing house instead of a 
check from each Conference on which he or she has a claim; 
(4) the claimant is protected temporarily against failure of: 
the registration system; (5) provision is made for geographical 
allocation of annuity claims belonging to extinct Annual Con- 
ferences. 


PRORATING MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


The second major problem before the Commission is con- 
cerned with the prorating of ministerial support. Under the 
existing law, on the subject, the four kinds of ministerial sup-- 
port, namely Pastors, District Superintendents, Bishops and 
Conference Claimants, are joined together so that “no one 
claim may be paid in greater proportion than the other claims 
are paid.” This is a simple plan. Nevertheless, in practice, 
difficulties have arisen on three points: (1) there seems to be 
some doubt as to placement of the responsibility for its operation ; 
(2) in many cases, prorating adjustments have to be made 
after moneys have been disbursed and expended, thereby making 
necessary notice, collection and redistribution; (3) extensive 
investigation has shown that the figuring of the pro-rata distribu- 
tion is done inaccurately in a surprisingly large number of 
cases. Apparently, the necessary mathematical operations are 
difficult for a good many of the persons concerned. 

Aware of the widespread demand for a more definitive 
statement of the law on prorating, your Commission has intro- 
duced into the accompanying code a restatement of the matter 
in which the principle is laid down that the pastor’s salary shall 
be regarded as the basic item of ministerial support, that all 
other claims for support shall bear a. definite percentage re- 
lationship to it, and shall automatically increase or decrease 
with the rise or fall of the salary of the pastor. The primary 
responsibility for adjustment of the payments would rest with 
the Treasurer of the local church, and the final responsibility 
with the pastor. This plan, to be known as “the proportional 
payment plan,” would tend to secure the same equity in dis- 
tribution of moneys for ministerial support which was the object 
of the pro-rata plan. However, in practice, it would be easier 
to figure, because when the Pastoral Charge finds that the 
total ministerial support budget is too heavy, adjustment would 
be made by fixing the basic pastoral support at an amount that 
would make the other three related items reasonable. This is 
a much simpler process than prorating involves, and yet it 
arrives at the same goal. Responsibility for execution of the 
plan would be definitely fixed. It is believed also that it could 
be worked with less friction than the pro-rata plan. There is 
nothing new about the “proportional payment plan.” It is 
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already practiced widely under the supposition that it is pro- 
rating which, of course, it is not. 


INVESTMENT OF PENSION FUNDS 


A merely casual survey of the investment portfolios of 
Annual Conferences reveals bad conditions which cannot be 
wholly regarded as end-results of the prolonged deflationary 
and depression influences from which this country has been 
suffering in common with the rest of the world, but which, in 
not a few cases, can be attributed to lack of knowledge of in- 
vestment technique and in some cases to carelessness. Your 
Commission took this vital concern into account and has drafted 
some simple provisions of a general nature intended to establish 
better control of the investment situation. The Commission 
deliberately avoided the laying down of detailed rules for the 
making of investments, because in the rapidly changing world 
of today, such rules are likely to become obsolescent in a year 
or even a couple of months, not to speak of a quadrennium. 
The provisions proposed are in the nature of safeguards. We 
venture to believe that, if they had been in effect ten years ago, 
several millions of dollars would have been saved for the Church. 
It is not too late to establish them now. 


OTHER CHANGES 


The remainder of the new matter in the Code is concerned 
almost wholly with necessary verbal changes, made with a view 
to bringing the whole body of our pension law into better 
harmony with the best pension practice, as it obtains in the 
Annual Conferences which have more or less standardized pen- 
sion procedure. Such innovations as may be found are largely 
the result of quite extensive consultation with officers of the 
Conference Stewards in every section of the country. The 
chapter on “Board of Pensions and Relief” was edited slightly 
in order to remove some inconsistencies in terminology and to 
make the provisions for the handling of the Chartered Fund 
conform with long-established usage; otherwise the text of it is 
practically the same as in the Discipline of 1932. 


ELIMINATIONS 


The following portions of the Discipline of 1932 will be 
eliminated by the adoption of the Code, which is hereby pro- 


posed as a substitute for them: 


Discipline 

1932 Item 
7169, Endowments for Supply Pastors 
72138, §2 Age of Retirement 
1339, §§1, 2 Nature of Claim 2 
1340, §§1-3 Annual Conference Organizations 
341, §§1-3 Anniversaries 
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7342, §§1, 2 Apportionment 

7348, §§1-9 Conference Stewards 
9344, §§1, 2 Methods of Distribution 
9345, §§1-12 Annuity Regulations 
1346, §§1-5 Service Distribution 


9347, §§1-5 Necessitous Distribution 

1348 Connectional Relief 

7349, §§1-8 Fund for Supply Pastors 

471 to and including 7476, Board of Pensions and Relief 
q477 Chartered Fund 





CROSS REFERENCES 


The following portions of the Discipline of 1932. should 
be retained in their present respective locations independently 
of the Code and connected therewith by cross-references only: 
783, §4 On Conference Relations, 

Refer to Article IV, §1. 
q188, §2 Annuity Claim of a Located Preacher, 
Refer to Article VI, §3. 
7199, §5 Failure in Study Affects Annuity Claim, 
Refer to Article VI, §4. 
For Cross Reference and Editorial Restatement 
in Harmony with the Code 
790 Bishop’s inquiry re prorating. 
1328 Plan of prorating. 
1335, §2 Settlement Day. 


FORM 


A glance at the general form of the accompanying Code 
will show that the material is arranged in logical order, with 
concise captions for each Article. It is intended that the num- 
bering of the Articles will remain constant, while each Article 
would be assigned a paragraph number which would vary in 
each new quadrennial issue of the Discipline. This seems to 
be a worthwhile desideratum. 


ADOPTION 


Your Commission respectfully requests this General Con- 
ference to adopt the accompanying Code. And, in order that the 
important new matter contained therein shall be critically 
examined, it requests that the Committee on Pensions and Re- 
lief shall study the following portions thereof and, if necessary, 
submit amendments thereto before the close of this General 
Conference: 


Reference Title 
ARTICLE IX BOARD OF CONFERENCE STEWARDS 
ARTICLE xX APPORTIONMENT 
ARTICLE XI PROPORTIONAL PAYMENT 


ARTICLE XVII DIVIDED ANNUITY RESPONSIBILITY 
ARTICLE XXI RESERVE FUNDING 
ARTICLE XXII FINANCIAL POLICY 


AMENDMENT OF THE CODE 


Furthermore, in the interests of maintaining in future 
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a harmonious balance within the Code, your Commission re- 
quests that hereafter all memorials concerning pension matters 
which are to be recommended for approval by the Committee 
on Pensions and Relief shall definitely state the Article and 
Section of the Code which would be affected by the adoption of 
such memorials, and the language of memorials recommended 
to the General Conference by the aforesaid Committee shall 
be adjusted in such manner as to avoid setting up conflictivy 
regulations within the Code. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Tuomas A. Starrorp, Chairman, 
Artuur M. WELLS, Secretary. 
THomas S. Brock. 

W. A. Watts. 
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General ‘Note: Terms defined in Article V are put in quotation 
marks wherever used in the other Articles pertaining to legislation | 
for Conference Claimants. | 


TEXT OF THE CODE 
ARTICLE I 


DEFINITION OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


Retired Ministers, the widows of Ministers, during their 
widowhood and while they remain members of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, and dependent children of deceased Ministers 
are Conference Claimants. See Article V, §6; Article VII, §4. 


ARTICLE II. 


NATURE OF MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


Assumption of the obligations of the ministry required 
to be made at the time of his admission to membership in an 
Annual Conference puts upon the Church the inevitable counter- 
obligation of providing a comfortable support for the Minister 
during the period of his membership in an Annual Conference 
and for his widow and dependent children after his death, but 
such counter-obligation with reference to an annuity shall not 
be construed as contractual unless and until provision shall 
have been made therefor on an actuarial reserve basis. 


Articie III. 


APPROVAL OF CLAIM 


The Annual Conference shall be the sole judge of the 
admissibility and validity of annuity claims, and shall be fully 
competent to determine all payments, disallowances, and de- 
ductions thereunder, subject to the specific regulations relating 
thereto enacted by the General Conference. 


ARTICLE LY. 
RETIREMENT 


§1. The Annual Conference may place any member thereof 
in the retired relation, with or without his consent and ir- 
respective of his age, if such relation be recommended by the 
Committee on Conference Relations. See 783, §4. 

§2. At his own request, the Annual Conference may place 
any member thereof in the retired relation, with the privilege 
of making an annuity claim if he has attained the age of 
siaty-five years prior to the date of the opening session of the 
Annual Conference to which such request is presented. 

§3. Retirement prior to attainment of age sixty-five with 
the privilege of making an annuity claim on the ground of a 
Minister’s personal disability, shall be permitted only after a 
thorough investigation of his case and presentation of a medical 
certificate to the Committee on Conference Relations. This 
certificate shall be made on a form approved by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief and shall be given by a regular medical 
doctor who has not previously examined the applicant and who 
has been approved by the Committee on Conference Relations. 
If such disability continue for more than one year, such medical 
certificate shall be required annually. See 83, §4. 
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ARTICLE V. 


DEFINITIONS 


§1. The following “Years of Approved Service” in the 
effective relation in an Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church may be counted for the purpose of determin- 
ing both the annuity claims and the annuities payable thereon; 
(a) as pastor-in-charge or assistant pastor;+ (b) as district 
superintendent; (c) as special appointee to an institution or 
organization owned and operated by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and of which the entire Board of Trustees, Managers, 
or. Directors is elected by an Annual Conference or the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; otherwise, 
in order to qualify his service therein for annuity claim, the 
institution or organization to which he is appointed shall be 
approved by a three-fourths vote of the Annual Conference ;* 
(d) “leave of absence;” (e) as the wife of a minister during his 
“Years of Approved Service.” Two years of service on trial, 
as pastor-in-charge or assistant pastor, shall be counted also 
as “Years of Approved Service.” 

§2. In counting the “Years of Approved Service” the reck- 
oning shall be in years and months, but a fractional part of a 
month shall be dropped. See Article XVII, §2, (9). 

§3. The following years of service in the effective relation 
may not be approved as a basis of annuity claim: (a) years for 
which a pension is received from any source other than the 
Annual Conference; (b) years served, under a special appoint- 
ment, made after May 29, 1924, with an institution or organi- 
zation not formally approved* by the Annual Conference. 

4, The “Annuity Rate” shall mean the sum determined 
annually by the Conference, payable as an annuity for each 
ear of “Approved Service” of a Retired Minister rendered in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The “Annuity Rate” shall be 
determined by the Annual Conference, without restriction, but 
it is recommended that such rate be not less than one per cent 
of the “Average Salary” of the Conference, as hereinafter defined 
in §5. 

e The “Average Salary” of the Conference for the pur- 
poses of this annuity plan shall mean the average salary, in- 
cluding house rent at a valuation equivalent to fifteen per cent 
of the cash salary, of the Ministers in the Annual Conference 
who are in the effective relation as Pastors or District Superin- 


+ The terms in (a) shall be construed so as to include a student 
serving a Pastoral Charge under the direction of a district superin- 
tendent. 

“* A Disciplinary Question to be answered at each Annual Con- 
ference, shall determine the approved institutions and organizations. 
In listing Special Appointments in the Conference Year Book, the 
appointees should be listed in two divisions, as follows: (1) with 
annuity claim; (2) without annuity claim. : 
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tendents, based on the salaries as published in the statistical 
reports for the Conference Year nearest preceding the General 
Conference. In computing the “Average Salary” of the Con- 
ference, no account shall be taken of salaries of Ministers who 
shall have served less than one year on a Pastoral Charge. The 
“Average Salary” shall be established by the Board of Pensions 
and Relief for each Annual Conference quadrennially, imme- 
diately preceding the General Conference. 

$6. “Dependent Child” shall mean a child of a deceased 
Minister, including a child legally adopted before the Minister’s 
retirement or death, under sixteen years of age and dependent 
for his or her support. If the child be kept in a standard school, 
the age-lmit may be extended not to exceed two additional 
years by action of the Board of Conference Stewards. 


ARTICLE VI. 


CLAIM OF A RETIRED MINISTER 


§1. The Annuity Claim of a Retired Minister shall be for 
an amount equivalent to the total of his “Years of Approved 
Service” multiplied by the “Annuity Rate” as defined above, 
irrespective of breaks in the sequence of such service. In cases 
in which the annuity responsibility is divided, as provided in 
Article XVII, the current “Annuity Rate” of the respective 
Conferences involved shall apply to the “Years of Approved 
Service” for which each such Conference is responsible. 

§2. The Annuity Claim of a Retired Minister shall be auto- 


"matically in suspense during any period in which he engages in 
work or in a business relationship of any kind for a salary, com- 


pensation or annuity which, if added to the total annuity payable 
by the Conference or Conferences, would equal or exceed the 
equivalent of one-half of the “Average Salary” of his Confer- 
ence as established by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 
§3. For annuity claim of a located preacher see $188, §2. 
§4. Failure in Conference studies may invalidate annuity 
claim. See 4199, $5, 


ARTICLE VII. 


CLAIM OF A WIDOW 


§1. The Annuity Claim of a widow shall be for an amount 
equivalent to the total of her “Years of Approved Service” 
(see Article I) multiplied by three-fourths of the “Annuity 
Rate” (see Article V, §§1-4). The fact that a widow served 
as the wife of a Minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
until his death and, after an intervening period of widowhood, 
served again as the wife of another Minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church shall not prevent the approval of all such 
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years of service for the purpose of computing her “Annuity 
Claim.” 
_ §2. The Annuity Claim of a widow shall become effective 
immediately upon the death of her husband. (See Article 
XII, §§6, 7, for amplification of this section. ) 
§3. A certificate of the fact that a widow remains unmarried 
and continues as a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
shall be obtained annually by the Board of Conference Stewards 
on a form to be provided by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 
§4. If a widow resides in a foreign land, or in a community 
where there is no Methodist Episcopal Church accessible, she 
may receive permission from the Annual Conference, by a 
two-thirds vote, to join or affiliate with any other Evangelical 
Church in such place of residence. In such case, her marital 
status and Christian character shall be certified by her pastor 
annually on a form to be provided by the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


CLAIM OF A DEPENDENT CHILD 


§1. The Annuity Claim of a “Dependent Child” shall be 
determined by multiplying the father’s “Years of Approved 
Service” by one-fourth of the “Annuity Rate,” (see Article V, 
$4), provided, however, that in no case shall the total of the 
annuity claims of the dependent children exceed the annuity 
claim of the father.. 

§2. The Annuity Claim of a “Dependent Child” shall 
become effective immediately upon the death of the father, and 
shall cease upon attainment of age sixteen. If the child be 
kept in a standard school, the age-limit may be extended, not 
to exceed two additional years, by action of the Board of Con- 
ference Stewards. 

§3. A certificate of attendance of a “Dependent Child,” 
at a standard school, shall be obtained annually between the 
ages of sixteen and:eighteen by the Board of Conference Stewards 
on a form to be provided by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 


ARTICLE IX. 


BOARD OF CONFERENCE STEWARDS 


§1. Membership. The Board of Conference Stewards shall 
consist of not more than fifteen members, divided into three 
classes of equal numbers, arranged so that one class shall be 
elected each year by the Annual Conference. Members may 
be either ministers or laymen, but no Conference Claimant 
shall be eligible to serve on the Board of Conference Stewards. 

§2. Organization. The Board of Conference Stewards shall 
elect annually the following officers: President, Vice-President, 
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Secretary and Treasurer, with the respective duties usually 
pertaining to such offices. 

§3. Duties and Powers of Stewards. (a) On or before 
the first day of the session of the Annual Conference, the Board 
of Conference Stewards shall meet and plan its work as nearly 
as possible in the following order: (1) Consideration of appli- 
cations for regular relief; (2) Consideration of applications for 
emergency relief; (3) Disallowances to be recommended; (4) 
Determination of annuity rate and schedules of distribution; 
(5) Stewards’ report to the Annual Conference; (6) Preparation 
of report on audit of books and records; (7%) Miscellaneous 
business. 

(b) The Board of Conference Stewards shall forward to 
the Board of Pensions and Relief, a certified copy of its report 
to the Conference, made on blanks furnished by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief, in which shall be shown the annuities 
and relief grants made to each Conference Claimant, and the 
receipts from the Pastoral Charges and Conference organiza- 
tions, together with such additional data as may be available 
for guidance of the Board of Pensions and Relief in making 
its appropriations for Connectional Relief, in preparing its 
Annual Report and certifying the total annuity years of the 
several Conferences, for the information of the Book Com- 
mittee as required by the Discipline. 

(c) The Secretary shall make a complete record of the pro- 
ceedings at each meeting of the Board of Conference Stewards 
and such record shall be approved at its last meeting held 
during the session of the Annual Conference. 

(d) The records of both the Secretary and the Treasurer 
shall be examined annually by an Auditing Committee to be 
appointed by the Conference. The members of the Auditing 
Committee shall not be otherwise connected with the work of 
the Board of Conference Stewards. 

(e) The President, the Secretary and the Treasurer of 
the Board of Conference Stewards shall constitute an Executive 
Committee to deal with emergency claims on account of sick- 
ness or unusual need of Conference Claimants arising during 
the Conference year. The total amount available for distribution 
by such Executive Committee shall be determined by the Annual 
Conference when the plan of regular distribution is made. 

(f) The Board of Conference Stewards shall have no power 
to borrow money for payment of annuities. See Article XXII, 


87. 


ARTICLE X. 


APPORTIONMENT 


§1. The apportionment to the Pastoral Charges for the 
purpose of providing for annuity claims shall be determined 
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by the Board of Conference Stewards by multiplying the total 

Years of Approved Service” (See Article V, §§1, 2) of the 
Conference Claimants, including Conference Claimants placed 
in the Retired Relation in other Conferences as provided in 
Article XVII, (for this purpose the total of widows’ years of 
service shall be reduced one-fourth, and the total years of the 
deceased fathers of “Dependent Children” shall be reduced 
three-fourths) by the “Annuity Rate” determined by the Con- 
ference, and subtracting therefrom the total of all moneys 
received for annuity distribution from sources other than the 
Pastoral Charges. In figuring the “Years of Approved Service,” 
for purposes of computing the apportionment, the Board of © 
Conference Stewards shall take account of the probable net 
. increase of such years which may be caused by deaths during 
the year or by retirements likely to be effected at the next Annual 
Conference. 

§2. The apportionment to the Pastoral Charges for both 
regular relief and emergency appropriations for Conference 
Claimants who are in distress, because of inadequacy of the 
annuity to meet their needs, or because of other special circum- 
stances, shall be recommended by the Board of Conference 
Stewards and approved by the United Session of the Conference. 

§3. As a general limitation, the sum total of the apportion- 
ments above mentioned shall not exceed a figure equivalent to 
twelve per cent of the total cash salaries of the Pastors and 
District Superintendents of the Conference; provided, that a 
larger apportionment may be approved by count vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the United Session of the Conference 
present and voting. See §8 of this Article, last sentence. 

§4. The sum total of the apportionments abovementioned 
shall be apportioned as one amount to the several Pastoral 
Charges of the Conference and to self-supporting Pastoral 
Charges in missions served by members of the Conference. The 
apportionments to the individual charge for Conference Claim- 
ants shall be stated as a percentage of the cash salary to be 
received by the pastor. See §8 of this Article. 

§5. The Board of Conference Stewards may apportion 
annually to an organization or institution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, employing a member of the Conference and 
which does not provide a pension for his years of service therein, 
an amount not to exceed twelve times the average Annuity 
Rate” established by the Conference during five years immedi- 
ately preceding. Moneys collected on apportionments made 
under this section shall be conserved at interest by the Board 
of Pensions and Relief and shall be applied in distribution only 
after the person involved or his widow becomes a Conference 
Claimant. It is recommended that such moneys be released, for 


istributi ai d, over a 

distribution, tp the Conference Claimants concerned, 

Liettiod of years corresponding approximately to the normal 
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expectation of life of a Minister at age of retirement as de- 
termined by the Board of Pensions and Relief. In the event 
of termination of membership in an Annual Conference, the 
Board of Pensions and Relief shall pay the accumulated amount, 
as it may determine, to the Board of Conference Stewards 
concerned. 

§6. To a federated church, which is under the jurisdiction 
of a Quarterly Conference, and served by a minister of the 
Conference, the Board of Stewards shall make an apportionment 
equivalent to the apportionment made to a Methodist Episcopal 
Church within the Conference having membership and resources 
equal to the Methodist constituency of the federated church. 

§7. A community church, not under the jurisdiction of a 
Quarterly Conference, and served by a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, appointed thereto on request of the Annual Confer- 
ence supported by a two-thirds vote, shall not be subject to an 
apportionment and the service of a minister rendered thereto 
shall be without annuity claim. 

§8. In the interests of equitable apportionment, it is recom- 
mended that the sums asked from the several Pastoral Charges 
for Conference Claimants be determined according to a gradua- 
ted scale, devised so as to distribute the larger part of the 
apportionment to the Pastoral Charges paying as much or more 
than the average pastoral salary of the Conference. House 
rent shall not be considered in making the apportionment to 
the Pastoral Charges, but when paid by the pastor should be 
considered as a deduction from his cash salary. When re- 
quested to do so, the Board of Pensions and Relief shall assist 
the Board of Conference Stewards in the preparation of a 
graduated scale of apportionments. The provisions in this 
section shall not preclude the use of other methods of apportion- 
ment on a percentage basis, which may be adopted by vote 
of the United Session of the Conference. Under the graduated 
scale plan, the provisions contained in $3 above shall not, in 
any case, preclude the making of a larger apportionment than 
twelve per cent of the pastoral salary to an individual Pastoral 
Charge. 


ARTICLE XI. 


PROPORTIONAL PAYMENT 


§1. The amount payable by any Pastoral Charge on the 
apportionment for Conference Claimants shall be directly pro- 
portional to the amount of cash received by the Pastor on his 
salary. See Article X, §4. 

§2. The Treasurer of the Pastoral Charge shall be primarily 
responsible for the application of the provisions of the first 
section of this Article, but in the event of his failure to apply 
such provisions, the pastor shall adjust his cash salary and 
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j 
the payment to the Conference Claimants according to the 
proper ratio, as provided above, before he enters the respective 
amounts in his statistical report to the Annual Conference. 
See Article XTX, §3, for retard of defaults. 

§3. It shall not be permissible for a Pastor in Charge to 
receive a bonus or other-gift intended to defeat the object of 
the regulation in §2 of this article by the stipulation that such 
bonus or other gift be not counted on his salary. For so doing, 
on the complaint of the Board of Conference Stewards, pre- 
sented to the Conference by the Committee on Conference Rela- 
tions, he may be brought to trial and his annuity claim disallowed 
by Conference order for the particular year of service during 
which such bonus or gift was so received. 

NOTE FOR EDITOR: In order to secure uniformity, 
90, 9328, 9335, §2, Discipline of 1932, shall be restated so as 
to conform with the principal of proportional payment formu- 
lated in this Article, and {328 should be restated as follows: 

7328. The specific amount for the support of the Pastor having 
been determined, the other three items of ministerial support shall 
be related to the Pastor’s salary on a percentage basis, so that the 
respective payments required for the support of Bishops, District 


Superintendents and Conference Claimants in each Pastoral Charge 
shall be exactly proportional to the amount paid to the Pastor. 


ARTICLE XII. 
DISTRIBUTION 


§1. Moneys for Annuity and Relief distribution shall be 
derived from public collections, private gifts, bequests, and other 
sources; and in order that the Church may effectually meet 
the obligation to provide a comfortable support for Conference 
Claimants, the rules and regulations for obtaining and adminis- 
tering the funds established for such purpose shall be observed 
by all Pastors, District Superintendents, and Bishops, and by 
all Pastoral Charges, Quarterly, and Annual Conferences. 

§2. The amount received each year from the Pastoral Charges 
shall be divided at the end of the Conference Year between 
the Annuity Fund and the Relief Fund in proportion to the 
amount asked from the Pastoral Charges for each fund re- 
spectively at the previous annual session of the Conference. 
Any part of such amount received in advance of the annual 
session of the Conference shall be reserved for appropriation and 
expenditure during the ensuing year. oe 

§3. Moneys designated for Annuities shall be distributed 
on the basis of service, and shall consist of: 


(a) The dividend of The Methodist Book Concern. 

(b) The income from any investments of the Annual Conference 
for Annuity Distribution held for this purpose. 

(c) Gifts and bequests for Annuity Distribution. 

(d) Such proportion of the money received from the Pastoral 
Charges for Conference Claimants as is for Annuity Distribution. 
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84. Moneys designated for Relief on the basis of special 
need shall consist of: 

(a) The appropriation for Connectional Relief paid to the An- 
nual Conference by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

(b) Such proportion of the money received from the Pastoral 
Charges as is for Relief on the basis of special need. 

(c) The income from such gifts and bequests as are made for 
Relief on the basis of special need. 

(d) Income arising from investments made by Relief and Aid 
Societies of the Annual Conference, if so designated by them. 


§5. Moneys designated for Emergency Relief shall consist 
of: 

(a) The dividend of the Chartered Fund. (For method of dis- 
tributing the income of the Chartered Fund, see {471, §7.) 

(b) Special collections at the Annual Conference for Hmergency 
Relief. ; 

(c) Gifts and bequests for immediate distribution as Hmergency 
Relief. 


§6. An Annual Conference may authorize its Board of 
Conference Stewards to pay annuities and relief benefits quar- 
terly or semi-annually, in advance. In such case, upon the 
death of a retired minister, the first subsequent payment to his 
widow and children, if there be any surviving, shall be the 
next full periodical payment due to all claimants of the Confer- 
ence, and upon the death of a widow no further payment shall 
be made on her account beyond the last payment regularly due 
and payable while she was living; the same rule, regarding 
_ after-death payment, shall apply to a “Dependent Child” de- 
ceased prior to attainment of age sixteen. In the case of a 
widow whose husband died while in the effective relation, the 
first payment of annuity to be made immediately shall cover 
pro rata the unelapsed portion of the instalment period during 
which his death occurred. See Article VII, §2. 

§7%. In case an Annual Conference authorizes the Board 
of Conference Stewards to pay annuities and relief benefits 
either quarterly or semi-annually at the end of whichever in- 
stalment period it may select, rather: than in advance, as indi- 
cated in §6 of this Article, then the first periodical payment 
due after retirement of a minister shall not be payable until 
one such instalment period has elapsed following the session 
of the Conference at which he was placed in the retired relation. 
In such case, upon the death of a retired minister, the first 
subsequent payment to his widow and “Dependent Children,” 
if there be any surviving, shall be the balance due to him for 
the elapsed portion of the instalment period which he failed to 
outlive plus the payment due to them for the unelapsed portion 
of such period. Furthermore, upon the death of the widow, any 
balance due to her may be paid to the surviving “Dependent 
Children,” if there be any, but her estate shall have no claim 
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thereto. In the event of the death of a retired minister who 
received his annuity payments under the provisions of this 
section, and who died leaving neither widow nor “Dependent 
Children,” no payment shall be made to his estate. In the 
event of the death of a minister in the effective relation the 
first payment to the widow and “Dependent Children,” if there 
be any surviving, shall be made pro rata for the period elapsed 
between the time of his death and the date of the next regular 
payment. 

§8. The Board of Conference Stewards shall investigate 
carefully all claims made on the basis of special need and the 
Secretary of the Board shall obtain annually in advance as 
much information regarding their condition as may be available, 
in order that the Stewards may have before them the facts neces- 
sary to determine equitably the amount of Relief to be granted 
in each case. A minister in the Supernumerary Relation cannot 
make an annuity claim and may be granted relief by the Board 
of Conference Stewards only when it is so ordered by the Annual 
Conference. 

§9. The Board of Conference Stewards may establish a 
fund for the purpose of granting Emergency Relief to Conference 
Claimants in cases of special need. Normally, such fund should 
not exceed the equivalent of ten per cent of the total amount 
appropriated for regular Relief grants. 

§10. The Annual Conference, upon recommendation of the 
Board of Conference Stewards, shall designate a bank or other 
depository, for deposit of the funds held by the Board of Con- 
ference Stewards. 

$11. When they deem it expedient, the Board of Confer- 
ence Stewards may build up a reserve fund from the income for 
Conference Claimants in order to stabilize the annuity rate 
payable in the Conference. Such reserve fund should be, at 
least, twenty-five per cent of the average annual income of the 
Board of Conference Stewards for all purposes for the five years 
immediately preceding. Such reserve fund shall be held as 
the Annual Conference shall direct and shall be subject to the 
requirements described in §10 of this Article. 


ArtTIcLE XIII. 


OPERATION THROUGH BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


$1. When authorized by the Annual Conference, the Board 
of Conference Stewards may deposit all or any part of the 
Conference Stewards’ funds with the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

$2. The Annual Conference may authorize the Board of 
Pensions and Relief to make the quarterly payments to the 
Conference Claimants and, in such case, the Board of Con- 
ference Stewards shall prepare annually a complete schedule 
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of the plan of distribution for the guidance of the Board of 
Pensions and Relief in making such payments, and shall co- 
operate fully with it, in order to ensure efficient and prompt 
service. Checks issued by the Board of Pensions and Relief 
under the provisions of this section shall show plainly the name 
of the Conference for which the disbursements are made. 

§3. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall be entitled to 
collect an annual service fee, figured on a cost basis, for the 
work specified in the preceding section. 

§4. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall furnish annually 
to the Board of Conference Stewards a report showing full 
details of the transactions under §2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


LIENS ON ANNUITIES 


Whenever a Conference Claimant shall be in debt to The 
Methodist Book Concern, or to the Conference or to any of 
its organizations, on account of unpaid assessments, such debt 
shall constitute a lien on the annuity of the person involved, 
and the Conference shall have power to appropriate and apply 
his or her annuity, or any part thereof, to the payment of such 
debt; provided, however, that not more than one-quarter of 
the annuity shall be appropriated in any year for such purpose 
and, furthermore provided, that such power shall not be inter- 
preted as applying to the settlement of other debts of a Con- 
ference Claimant. 


ARTICLE XV. 


RELINQUISHMENT 


For a year at a time, a Conference Claimant may voluntarily 
relinquish in writing his or her annuity claim and any amount 
payable thereunder, provided that the disposal of the relin- 
quished amount shall be entirely under the control of the Board 
of Conference Stewards. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


DISALLOWANCE OF ANNUITIES 


§1. Upon recommendation of the Board of Conference 
Stewards, after opportunity has been given for either a written 
or oral statement by the Claimant, any “Annuity Claim” may 
be disallowed, in whole or in part, for any cause cited by the 
Conference Stewards; provided, that in case of disallowance 
for such cause, approval shall be given of two-thirds of the 
Annual Conference present and voting. 

§2. When an “Annuity Claim” shall have been disallowed, 
under §1 of this Article, it may be reconsidered at any sub- 
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sequent annual session of the Conference, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Conference Stewards, or two-thirds vote 
of the Conference. ¢ 
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RTICLE XVII. 








DIVIDED ANNUITY RESPONSIBILITY 


§1. On January1,1929, all liability for annuities on ac- 
count of service rendered prior to said date shall rest, with the 
onterence in which membership is held on December 


formed on and after January 1, 1929, shall rest with the Annual 


Sat 


Conference respectively, or their legal successors—im—which =the 
seryice shall be performed. ; 


§2. In order to make the foregoing provision effective, the 
following rules shall be observed: 





(1) In order to prevent any claimant herein involved from suf- 
fering a default in his support during the first year in the Retired 
Relation, the Annual Conference shall require such claimant to give 
notice, one year in advance of intention to enter such relation (see 
Article IV, §2), so that all Conferences concerned may have suffi- 
cient opportunity to make provision for the annuity. The Secre- 
tary of the Conference in which he seeks the Retired Relation 
shall notify immediately the Board of Pensions and Relief, which 
in turn shall notify all Annual Conferences concerned, requesting 
that the necessary deposit of funds to cover the annuity be made 
with the Board. 

(2) At its first session, following receipt of notice of intention to 
retire, each Annual Conference involved shall make provision for 
payment as soon as possible to the Board of Pensions and Relief 
of the amount of the annuity or annuities for which each Annual 
Conference is liable hereunder, such amount to be distributed by 
the Board of Pensions and Relief as hereinafter provided. 

(3) As soon as a Conference grants the Retired Relation to a 
member for whose annuity other Conferences have a liability here- 
under, its Secretary shail notify immediately the Board of Pensions 
and Relief, and the Board of Pensions and Relief shall notify the 
Secretary of each Annual Conference concerned in the case, for 
the purpose of making entry thereof in the Conference records, as 
hereinafter provided. 

(4) If, in any case, for emergency reasons, it becomes necessary 
to grant the Retired Relation to a minister without the required 
preliminary notice being given one year in advance, then the Con- 
ference grauting the Retired Relation shall be responsible for his 
entire annuity claim at the current annuity rates of the respective 
Conferences concerned, until the process of notification and deposit 
of funds with the Board of Pensions and Relief is complete; pro- 
vided, however, that such Conference shall be entitled to a refund 
of equivalent amounts from the respective Conferences concerned. 

(5) In the case of a minister herein involved, failure of an An- 
nual Conference to report to the Board of Pensions and Relief, as re- 
quired above, shall cause such Annual Conference to remain under 
the entire liability for his annuity claim at the current annuity 
rates of the respective Conferences. concerned, until notification 
and deposit of funds with the Board of Pensions and Relief has 
been duly made; provided, however, that such Conference shall be 
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entitled to a refund of equivalent amounts from the respective 
Conferences concerned. 

(6) The claim of a widow and the “Dependent Children” of a 
minister, who died while in the effective relation, having service 
affected by this Article, shall be the sole responsibility of the 
Annual Conference in which he was a member at the time of his 
decease, until the Conference and the Board of Pensions and Relief 
can complete the required arrangements for notification and fund- 
ing, as in the case of retired ministers involved hereunder. 

(7) In case the service of a minister herein involved includes 
more than two years of probation, he having been transferred dur- 
ing probation, the allocation of responsibility for the two years of 
service, elsewhere provided to be counted on probation for the 
purpose of annuity claim, shall be the first two years so served. 

(8) Except as otherwise hereinbefore provided, the annuity pay- 
able to a Conference Claimant shall be the sum of the annuities 
received by the Board of Pensions and Relief on the Claimant’s 
account from the respective Conferences in which the service was 
rendered, each Conference paying at the current rate of annuity 
established therein for its own members in the Retired Relation. 

(9) In any case herein involved, the liability of each Annual 
Conference shall begin with the first day of the month in which the 
transfer of the minister was dated, and no lesser period than a 
month shall be considered in apportioning responsibility among the 
several Annual Conferences concerned. In the event of a disagree- 
ment arising between Conferences in connection with the apportion- 
ment of annuity responsibility, the matter shall be examined and 
decided by the Board of Pensions and Relief. A transfer of a min- 
ister shall be reported immediately thereafter to the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief by each Annual Conference involved, specifying 
the date thereof. 

(10) In the case of a minister having an unallocated claim here- 
under for years of service in a dissolved Conference, such service 
rendered -prior—to.January—1,-1929, shall be a claim on the Annual 
Conference within which the last pastoral charge he served is 
located at the time of his retirement, irrespective of the continu- 
ance of such charge, and-for such service-rendered.on-and after 
January 1;--1929,.there.shall be a claim against the Annual Con- 
ference-or Conferences in which the pastoral charges he served are 
located; irrespective of the continuance of such charges. 

(11) The Board of Pensions and Relief shall pay annuities here- 
under on a quarterly instalment plan, the arrangement of the 
periodical payments to be established by it. 

(12) In the event that any Conference Claimant herein involved 
needs aid, in addition to his annuity, the Board of Pensions and 
Relief shall obtain all necessary information regarding the case, 
transmit it to the respective Conferences responsible for the annuity, 
in order to secure such added emergency relief as such Conferences 
can provide. 

(13) The Conference relationship and adjudication or disallow- 
ance of the annuity claim, in whole or in part, of any Conference 
Claimant herein involved shall be solely under the jurisdiction of 
the Annual Conference where membership is held, and such relation- 
ship may be changed by it without consent of the Conferences hav- 
ing a liability for the annuity. 

(14) In all transactions hereunder, the Board of Pensions and 
Relief shall serve as a clearing house responsible only for the safe- 
keeping and proper distribution of the funds placed in its care for 
the purposes mentioned in this Article. 

(15) It shall be the duty of the Bishop presiding at an Annual 
Conference to inquire if the provisions of this Article have been 
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observed, and he shall cause notation to be made, under the proper 
Disciplinary Question, of the name, years of service, and amount 
of annuity in each case herein involved. 


ArticLe XVIII. 


FUND FOR ACCEPTED SUPPLY PASTORS 


§1. Hach Annual Conference which utilizes the services 
of Accepted Supply Pastors shall create and maintain a relief 
fund for Accepted Supply Pastors to be administered by the 
Board of Conference Stewards for the purpose of granting 
relief to aged and disabled Accepted Supply Pastors who shall 
have given not less than twenty years of full-time pastoral service 
under the direction and control of a District Superintendent. 
Claimants on this fund shall be known as “Special Conference 
Claimants” and all accounting on their behalf shall be kept 
separate from the accounts for “Regular Conference Claimants,” 
who are retired members of the Annual Conference, their widows 
and “Dependent Children.” 

§2. Accepted Supply Pastors, on and after attainment of 
the age specified in the Discipline for the retirement of min- 
isters who are members of an Annual Conference, may become 
“Special Conference Claimants” upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Conference Relations and the approval ‘of the 
Annual Conference. 

§3. As soon as practicable after the death of an Accepted 
Supply Pastor, the Board of Conference Stewards shall con- 
sider the case of his widow, if any, and grant such relief as 
may be available, subject to the service requirement in §1 of 
this Article and provided that she retains membership in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The provision hereinbefore made 
in Article VII, §4, shall apply also to the widow of an Accepted 
Supply Pastor. 

84. The Board of Conference Stewards shall require an 
annual statement from each “Special Conference Claimant,” 
and a report with certificate of character which may be furnished 
by either the Quarterly Conference, Pastor, or District Super- 
intendent where the claimant resides. 

§5. Application for disability relief by an Accepted Supply 
Pastor, prior to attainment of the age specified in the Discipline 
for the retirement of ministers who are members of an Annual 
Conference, and before completion of the minimum number of 
required years of service, must be accompanied by the recom- 
mendation of the District Superintendent with a full statement 
of need and a physician’s certificate. 

§6. The Annual Conference, acting through its, Board of 
Conference Stewards, shall determine the method to be used in 
raising moneys for this fund. ie 

gy. An Annual Conference may create and maintain a 
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reserve fund for the aid of its aged and disabled Accepted Supply 
Pastors. Such fund shall be invested and administered in 
such manner as the Annual Conference shall determine, but the 
accounting shall be kept separate. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION \ Av 


§1. Annual Conferences are authorized to establish nd 
maintain investment funds Preachers’ Aid Societies; and \or- 
ganizations and funds of similar character, under such names, 
plans, rules and regulations as they may determine, the income 
from which shall be applied to the support of Conference Claim- 
ants. It is recommended that each Annual Conference provide 
an incorporated Board to administer its permanent funds, under 
some other corporate name than that used by the General Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

§2. An Annual Conference, subject to the laws of the state 
in which it is incorporated, shall have power to require from 
its members in the effective relation an annual contribution to 
either its permanent or reserve fund or for current distribution 
or to a Preachers’ Aid Society for the benefit of its annuitants, 
subject to the following provisions: (1) The annual payment 
may be made in instalments as provided by the Annual Confer- 
ence; (2) the Conference may fix a financial penalty for failure 
of the member to pay; (3) in case his membership in the Annual 
Conference is terminated under the provisions of the Discipline, 
the Conference may refund the amount so paid, in whole or in 
part, after a hearing has been given to the person terminating 
bis membership, in case such hearing is requested; (4) the 
making of such payment shall not be used as the ground of 
contractual obligation upon the part of the Conference, or as 
the ground of any special or additional annuity claim of a 
Member against the Conference, neither shall it prevent. dis- 
allowance of his\claim by Conference action, as provided in 
Article XVI, §1.” 

§3. The Annual Conference may constitute its Board of 
Conference Stewards a Committee on proportional payment of 
Ministerial Support for the purpose of comparing the records 
cf amounts paid on the support of Pastors and Conference 
Claimants by each Pastoral Charge, computing the proportional 
distribution thereof, and keeping a permanent record of de- 
faults, or the Annual Conference may organize a special Com- 
mittee on proportional payment of Ministerial Support, which 
shall keep permanent records and furnish necessary information 
to the Board of Conference Stewards regarding adjustment of 
annuities. 

§4. Each Annual Conference shall hold one service during 
its session, to be known as the Conference Claimants’ Anni- 
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UeaEY for the promotion of the interests of Conference Claim- 
ants. 

ARTICLE XX. 


ADHERENCE TO PLAN 


The Annual Conference shall not subvert, contravene or 
modify the. provisions of the Discipline for the support of Con- 
ference Claimants by entering into special contracts with organi- 
zations not under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the payment of annuities. 


~Arricne XXTI. 


RESERVE FUNDING 


5 5 5 : 5; ~ Q 

The Board of Pensions and Relief is authorized to enter into’ \ 
an agreement with any Annual Conference whereby arrange-° 
ments can be made to fund in advance, on an actuarial reserve~ 


basis, any part or all of the annuities for which the Conference 
is responsible, subject to the following general provisions: 

(1) An annual contribution not to exceed the equivalent of two 
per cent of the current average cash salary of the Conference shall 
be required from all members entering the fund under the provi- 
sions of this Article. 

(2) The yearly contribution to be made by the Annual Confer- 
ence shall be determined by it after consultation with the Board of 


Pensions and Relief. 
(3) Annuities funded on an actuarial reserve basis shall con- 


form as closely as practicable to the types indicated in the 1908 
Annuity Plan for Conference Claimants as amended from time to 


time. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


The following rules shall apply to financial administration 
of Annual Conference Boards: 
(1) Persons connected in any way with the sale of securities, 


real estate or other forms of investment to the Annual Conference, | 
shall be ineligible to serve on the investment committees of Annual 


Conference Boards, Societies, or Institutions. 
(2) No officer or member of an Annual Conference Board, Soci- 


ety, or Institution, shall receive a personal commission, bonus or 
remuneration in connection with the purchase or sale of securities 


-for such Board, Society, or Institution. 


(3) After June 1, 1936, the principle of diversification of invest- 
ments shall be observed,,so that no greater amount than one-third 
of any Conference Fund shall be invested in any class of securities 
or property permissible under the trust laws of the State of dom- 
icile, except government, state and municipal bonds. : 

(4) Real property shall be accepted as consideration for life annu- 
ity agreements only with the stipulation that the annuity shall not 
exceed the net income on the property until such property shall 


been liquidated. ie 
nets) Annual Conference Boards, Societies and Institutions shall 
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not offer higher rates of annuity than those listed in the annuity 
schedules approved by the General Boards and the World Service 
‘ Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

(6) Upon the order of the Conference, there shall be printed in 
the Year Book of each Conference a list of the investments held 
by each of the organizations directly or indirectly under the control 
of the Conference, or such list may be distributed directly to the 
members of the Conference at their request. A copy of all lists con- 
cerning Conference Claimants shall be filed annually with the Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

(7) Borrowing money in any Conference year, to enable the 
Board of Conference Stewards to complete payment of annuities at 
a designated annuity rate, shall be done only on authority of the 
Conference acting as an incorporated body, in a regular or special 
session, by a two-thirds vote. 


» / L at L 
REVISION OF CHAPTER VIII, 1932 DISCIPLINE 
BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


I. AUTHORIZATION 


9471, §1. There shall be a Board of Pensions and Relief, 
nominated by the Bishops and elected by the General Confer- 
ence, consisting of one effective Bishop, who shall be President 
of the Board, nine other Ministers in the effective relation, and 
nine Laymen; also the Executive Secretary, who shall be a 
member of the Board ex officio. Seven members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. The office of the Board shall be in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

§2. The Bishop and the Executive Secretary shall be elected 
quadrennially by the General Conference. The other members 
of the Board shall be divided into three classes: 

Class I shall consist of three Ministers and three Laymen, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to serve 
for four years. 

Class II shall consist of three Ministers and three Laymen, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to serve 
for eight years. 

Class III shall consist of three Ministers and three Laymen, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to serve 
for twelve years. 

§3. The General Conference of 1932 and subsequent Confer- 
ences shall elect for a term of twelve years the class whose term 
of service shall expire at that time. 

§4. Vacancies in the membership of the Board or in the 
office of Executive Secretary and President respectively, occur- 
ring during the interim of the General Conference, shall be 
filled for the unexpired term by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

§5. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall be duly and 
legally incorporated, according to the laws of the State of 
Illinois, with such powers and prerogatives as shall be needed 
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for the accomplishment of the objects of the Board, as herein 
stated. This Board is authorized to adopt such measures as in 
its judgment are necessary to build up and administer a Con- 
nectional Permanent Fund which is hereby established; to 
increase the revenues for the benefit of Conference Claimants ; 
to take title to, sell, dispose of, or hold absolutely or in trust 
property real or personal; to receive in trust and to administer 
endowments and other funds for the benefit of Conference Claim- 
ants in the various Annual Conferences, Annual Conference 
Deaconesses, Medical Missionaries, Teachers and other Church 
Workers who are not members of an Annual Conference, and to 
administer the same in accordance with such trust. 

' §6. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby authorized 
to take such measures as may be necessary to establish a Reserve 
Fund for the relief of aged and disabled Supply Pastors who 
have served for twenty years or more, giving their whole time 
as pastors to the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
for their widows. The distribution of this fund shall be made 
by the Board to the Conference Stewards to be dispensed by 
them to the beneficiaries. 

§’. The Board of Pensions and Relief is authorized to 
receive and administer the principal and undistributed income 
of the Chartered Fund; the principal thereof, together with 
all sums designated and all legacies hereafter given to the Char- 
tered Fund, shall be funded and kept perpetually as a Special 
Fund, the net interest or income therefrom:shall be divided into 
as many equal parts as there are Annual Conferences from time 
to time, and paid, over in equal proportions to the respective 
Conferences annually, for the purpose of relieving the distresses 
and supplying the financial deficiencies of the Ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and also for the relief of the wives 
and. children, widows and orphans of said Ministers. A sub- 
stantial reserve for depreciation shall be maintained in the Char- 
tered Fund, at all times, the amount of such reserve to be 
determined by the Board of Pensions and Relief. The Board 
of Pensions and Relief shall follow the established usage in 
building up the principal of the Chartered Fund. 


Il. OFrricers 


9472, §1. There shall be an Executive Secretary who shall 
be elected quadrennially by the General Conference, and who 
shall be the chief executive officer of the Board. Under the 
provisions of the Discipline and the authority, direction and 
control of the Board, he shall conduct the correspondence and 
business, and promote the general interest of the Board. 

§2. The other officers of the Board shall be a President, 
elected quadrennially by the General Conference, and a Vice- 
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President, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, 
who shall be elected annually by the Board. These officers shall 
perform the duties usually pertaining to their respective offices. 


III. ADMINISTRATION 


9473. The Board of Pensions and Relief at its annual meet- 
ing shall determine what amount shall be required for main- 
taining and promoting the work of the Board and shall present 
this amount to the World Service Commission to be included in 
‘the askings of the Commission in common with those of the 
other Boards. 


IV. CoNNECTIONAL RELIEF 


9474, §1. Connectional Relief for Conference Claimants is 
established that the Preachers and people of the stronger Annual 
Conferences may be united with those of the weaker Conferences 
in one connectional or general plan in order that, by such co- 
operation, a more equitable and general support may be secured 
for Retired Ministers and other Conference Claimants, especially 
for those in the more needy Conferences. 

§2. Such Connectional Relief shall consist of: (1) The 
income from the Connectional Permanent Fund; (2) The in- 
come from all other sources the use of which is not otherwise 
designated and which is not required for the maintenance of 
the Board. 

§3. Moneys for Connectional Permanent Endowment shall 
be held by the Board of Pensions and Relief, located at Chicago, 
Illinois, and shall be administered through its Connectional 
Permanent Fund. 

§4. The Board of Pensions and Relief is also hereby author- 
ized to receive and administer in trust for the benefit of Con- 
ference Claimants of the Methodist Episcopal Church, all gifts 
and bequests wherein the name or corporate title of the bene- 
ficiary shall have been stated insufficiently or improperly, or 
phrased in general terms, but where the intent of the donor is 
clearly shown to be to benefit or aid Conference Claimants of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Board of Pensions and 
Relief shall turn over to the Conference for which they were 
intended gifts and funds received under the provisions of this 
section. , 

§5. Moneys contributed to the Board of Pensions and Relief 
for the Connectional Permanent Fund may be sent to the Treas- 
urer of the Board, Chicago, Illinois, who shall issue a voucher 
for the same; or they may be paid to the Treasurer of the World 
Service Commission; or to the Treasurer of the Annual Con= 
ference, who shall receipt therefor and forward the amount so 
received to the Treasurer of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 
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V. ADMINISTRATION OF CONNECTIONAL RELIEF 


§475, §1. Moneys for Connectional Relief shall be distribu- 
ted by the Board of Pensions and Relief at its annual meeting 
to the Annual Conferences or at any time to individual Ministers 
or Claimants whose claims are presented with the endorsement 
of the Secretary or Treasurer of the Board of Stewards of the 
Annual Conference to which such Minister or Claimant belongs. 

§2. The Board of Pensions and Relief, in determining the 
appropriation for Connectional Relief, shall ascertain from the 
authorized reports of the Stewards of the several Annual Con- 
ferences what Conferences are in need of Connectional Relief, 
and shall make the distribution to such Conferences according 
to their need as this shall appear from such reports. 

§3. The remainder of the available funds shall be distributed 
among the other Conferences as the Board. of Pensions and 
Relief may determine to be wise and equitable in view of all 
the data in its possession. 


VI. ReEportTs 


9476. The Treasurer of the Board of Pensions and Relief 
shall send to the Treasurer of the Annual Conference a draft 
for the Appropriation for Connectional Relief, together with 
the last Annual Report of the Board, in which shall be shown the 
resources of the Board, the amount and distribution of its 
income, and such other information concerning the work of the 
Church in behalf of Conference Claimants as the Board may 
obtain. 
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REPORT OF THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


Your Commission respectfully reports: 

In accordance with report to the General Conference of 
1932, our Commission carried on the work of promoting the 
celebration of the Sesquicentennial of the Organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the Christmas Conference of 
1784, among our own Annual Conferences on the one hand, 
and jointly with similar Commissions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant: Church in 
all matters of joint interest and especially in a central cele- 
bration in Baltimore. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, our Commission was made 
the clearinghouse for the production of the materials used, and 
largely for their distribution as well as for general promotion. 
Five principal means were developed. A Booklet giving a short 
history of the Christmas Conference and suggesting plans for 
the celebration, a souvenir medal, an Oratorio, a Pageant and a 
Stereopticon Lecture. Some 40,000 booklets were printed and 
one mailed to every Pastor in the three Methodisms, and a large 
quantity distributed free through Annual Conferences and other- 
wise. 

A commemorative medal was modeled by John R. Sinnock, 
sculptor in charge of the coinage at the United States Mint, 
Philadelphia, and struck off in handsome bronze by the Medallic 
Art Company, and 10,000 of these were sold “by your, Com- 
mission, along with 100 large sized ones, at a small profit. These 
were sold singly and in tens and hundreds and handled entirely 
by your Commission, without expense except actual cost of 
mailing. 

The printing of an Oratorio was placed in the hands of Profes- 
sor Van Denman Thompson, of De Pauw University, after a 
suggested outline was prepared by Dr. Forrest J. Prettyman, 
chairman of the Methodist Episcopal South Commission. This 
task was most excellently carried out by Professor Thompson 
and his very beautiful production, entitled “The Evangel of the 
New World” was published by Theodore Presser Company of 
Philadelphia. Over 4,000 copies of this Oratorio have been 
sold; your Commission guaranteed the sale of the first 1,000 
copies and actually sold them through the Commission office, 
also at a small profit, though not sufficient to pay for the musical 
composition. The Oratorio was sung by choruses all over the 
United States and brought inspiration and enthusiasm where- 
ever rendered. 

A very attractive Pageant was written by Professor Harold 
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A. Ehrensperger. of our Bureau of Pageantry, entitled, “The 
Spreading Flame,” which was published by our Book Concern 
and we hope sold at a profit. This Pageant was suitable for 
both a large and small Auditorium and has met with great favor 
and a fine response wherever given. 

A Stereopticon Lecture, entitled the “Romance of American 
Methodism,” was prepared by Dr. A. H. Backus, Secretary of 
our Commission, and handled through our church Stereopticon 
Department. Ten sets were prepared and the entire cost of over 
$600 was paid out of the rentals received. This aided greatly 
by bringing visually to the eyes of young and old the early 
scenes of American Methodism. 

A cut showing both faces of the medal was struck off and 
mailed to the Secretary of each Annual Conference with’a re- 
quest that it be used on the cover of the Annual Minutes, a 
check of $1 be sent us to cover the costs. The cut was gladly 
used, but only about thirty per cent of the Secretaries remem- 
bered the second part of the request to mail the check! If there 
are any of those short-minded Secretaries present in the General 
Conference, the account is still open and they may send me their 
checks ! 

Letters were written to the Bishops and to the Secretaries 
of the Annual Conferences requesting the appointment of anni- 
versary committees in each Conference. Then letters went 
forward to these local committees suggesting plans and urging 
a suitable Conference anniversary. This was carried out in 
practically every Conference, in some with an elaborate program, 
including the rendition of the Oratorio, or the Pageant, 
and in this way the Oratorio was sung from coast to coast. 
Letters and circulars were also sent to all our college and pre- 
paratory school Presidents. All this entailed a very heavy 
correspondence, all of which was carried on without expense 
other than the necessary postage. 

Fine co-operation was rendered by the Advocates in publish- 
ing articles and news items, and by Dr. Bugbee and his as- 
sociates in providing a quarter’s special lessons on Methodist 
History in our Church School publications. 

On October 10-14, 1934, the Centennial Celebration was 
held in Baltimore, in charge of the Joint Commission of which 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes was the very capable Chairman, and 
Dr. E. L. Watson, Vice-Chairman. Over 1,000 delegates regis- 
tered from the three branches of Methodism, coming from every 
state in the Union. A program of fine character with outstand- 
ing speakers chosen from the three branches of Methodism was 
maintained from Wednesday to Saturday. The delegates were 
welcomed to Baltimore by the Governor of the State and the 
Mayor of the City of Baltimore. The day was opened with ap- 
propriate addresses on Barbara Heck, “The Puritan Conscience 
in Methodism,” by Bishop Ernest G. Richardson; “Harry 
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Hoosier, The Negro’s Place in Methodism,” by Dr. Robert M. 
Williams; “Robert Strawbridge, The Lay Element in Meth- 
odism,” by Dr. James H. Straughn; and “Thomas Coke, The 
Missionary Reach of Methodism,” by Bishop Paul B. Kern. 

In the evening the Lyric Theatre was crowded to overflow- 
ing, when a chorus of 400 voices led by Earl Evans, Minister 
of Music of First Church, Baltimore, sang the Sesqui Oratorio, 
“The Evangel of the New World.” 

Possibly the highest point was reached on Thursday, “One 
Day of Union,” with Bishop McDowell most graciously pre- 
-siding. The climax came with the union meeting of the Boards 
of Bishops and the General Conference executives of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, with Bishop Hughes presiding, as 
only he could preside, when, at his suggestion, these leaders 
unanimously adopted a resolution pledging themselves to work 
for Union by their prayers and their best efforts; followed by 
the unanimous adoption of the same motion by the cheering 
delegates. 

Friday’s program was given over to Journalism, and the 
Educational, Social and Theological contributions of Meth- 
odism, followed in the evening by the rendition of the Sesqui 
Pageant, “The Spreading Flame,” under the direction of its 
author, Harold A. Ehrensperger. Again the Lyric Theatre was 
crowded to the doors, and many were turned away, unable to 
obtain even standing room. The Pageant was magnificently 
rendered and was repeated on the following day. During this 
same day the young people had a large gathering in one church, 
while the women held a meeting of their own in another. 

The Anniversary ended Saturday with addresses on Evangel- 
ism and an inspiring and provocative summary by Bishop 
Hughes on “Forwarding the Balance.” A delightful spirit of 
brotherliness and union pervaded the whole gathering and the 
delegates departed, more than ever determined to seek again 
the passion of the fathers and. also to bring about a United 
Methodism. 

The budget of the local committee amounted to over $11,000, 
and they were successful in meeting all bills and ending with- 
out a deficit. A copy of all speeches was afterwards printed by 
the Committee. 

The Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund has 
advanced to our Commission the sum of $2,430 of which $800 was 
paid over to the Baltimore Committee to aid in putting on the 
central program at Baltimore; $689 account purchase of medals, 
and $497 account of Stereopticon slides, Booklets, Pageants 
and display at World’s Fair; and the balance of $442 in printing, 
miscellaneous bills and travel of Commissioners. Profits from 
sale of medals, seals and Oratorios paid for larger part of cost . 
printing booklets, purchase of medals, for numerous circulars, 
mimeographing, and a very heavy postage bill, and we are 
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returning a check to the Treasurer of the General Conference 
Expense Fund, from which the above advances were made, for 
$600, or more than the total advanced for direct expenses of the 
Commissioners and all miscellaneous expenses, so that the net 
amount paid out for the promotion of the Sesquicentennial 
is less than $1,830 instead of the $5,000 which was appropriated 
by the General Conference. 

Grateful indeed is your Commission for the cordial co-opera- 
tion and assistance received from many Methodists, North and 
South. No finer co-operation could have been given than 
was exhibited by the Joint Commission of the three Methodist 
Branches in the general planning and promotion, and particu- 
larly in the arrangement and carrying out of the central cele- 
bration at Baltimore. 

We rejoiced in the work and now ask for an honorable dis- 
charge. 

For the Commission, 
Cartes F, Eaaiuston, Chairman, 
A. H. Backus, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE BARBARA HECK BI- 
CENTENARY COMMISSION — 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


The Barbara Heck Bi-Centenary Commission begs to report— 

In May, 1932, the General Conference appointed the Barbara 
Heck Bi-Centenary Commission “to plan for a fitting commem- 
oration by world-wide Methodism in honor of the bi-centenary 
of the birth of Barbara Heck,” and to show the early work of 
women in the founding of the Church. The Commission con- 
sisted of Mrs. Francis J. McConnell, Chairman; Mrs. Grace 
Prentiss Bitgood, Mrs. Dorr Diefendorf, Mrs. Carl H. Fowler, 
Mrs. Charles H. Hardie, Mrs. Frank A. Horne, Mrs, J. Lane 
Miller, Mrs. Anna Onstott, Mrs. Henry J. Phillips. 

Fifty years ago, during the Centenary of American Method- 
ism, the “Methodist Ladies’ Centenary Association,” following 
General Conference action, raised $100,000 for educational pur- 
poses. Of this, $50,000 was given for the building of Heck Hall, 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. The Barbara 
Heck Commission considered undertaking the raising of a fund 
for the restoration of the John Street Church building and the 
expansion of its work. This “Mother Church” of American 
Methodism, so largely organized by Barbara Heck, is sorely in 
need of extensive repairs. The financial difficulties of the period 
among all churches and people made such a campaign impos- 
sible. A campaign of education was then undertaken concerning 
the inspiring work of Barbara Heck. For four years, through 
Preachers’ Wives’ Associations, Foreign and Home Missionary 
Societies, Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues and church publica- 
tions, Barbara Heck’s story has been told in varying forms. 

The Commission has held many business and public meetings 
throughout the quadrennium and has encouraged a large number 
of churches and organizations over the country to use the special 
material, plays and plans it has prepared. 

In October, 1932, at the John Street Anniversary Sunday 
afternoon, with Mrs. Francis J. McConnell presiding, Mrs. J. 
Lane Miller opened the work of the Commission with an address 
on “Woman, the Pioneer.” 

A pageant, “A Daughter of the Dawn,” was written for the 
Commission by Mrs. Miller, showing the beginning of Method- 
ism. This was produced first at John Street Church in January, 
1933; again in February at Central Church, Brooklyn, an off- 
spring of John Street, and in March at Mother Zion Colored 
Church, New York, another offspring of John Street, founded 
through Peter Williams, a colored slave, one of the first converts. 
This pageant was published by The Methodist Book Concern, 
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and has been widely produced throughout the United States and 
in Canada, as well as in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

On June 19th, 1934, the Irish Conference, then in session, 
arranged a pilgrimage to the old home of Barbara Heck, at 
Ballingrane, County Limerick. Bishop H. Lester Smith repre- 
sented the Commission on this occasion, Mrs. Smith making an 
address. 

Barbara Heck migrated with a group of the first people of 
Methodism to Northern New Vor soa then to ioe She 
rests in the shadow of the tiny tin-steepled “Old Blue Church,” 
near Prescott, Ontario. In 1909 the Preachers’ Association 
placed a granite monument over her grave. On this monument 
the Barbara Heck Commission had placed and unveiled on 
August 17th, 1934 (the two hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Barbara Heck) a bronze tablet to the memory of the others 
laid nearby who, with Barbara Heck, established Methodism in 
Canada. Over 600 people came from long distances in the 
United States and Canada and stood reverently under the old 
pine trees during the program. Dr. D. N. Coburn; President of 
the Montreal and Ottawa Conferences of the United Church of 
Canada, presided. The Mayor of Prescott gave welcome. A 
hymn, composed for the Commission by Mrs. J. Lane Miller, 
was sung. Mrs. Onstott made the presentation. The occasion 
was significant in the fact that the address was made by Carl 
Hitchcock Fowler, of New York, son of Bishop Charles Henry 
Fowler, who, acting for a similar group of women, had made 
the address at the dedication of Heck Hall, Evanston, half a 
century before. The tablet was unveiled by little David Em- 
bury, a descendant of Philip Embury, and by Carl Henry 
Fowler, grandson of Bishop Fowler. Mr. Fowler closed, speak- 
ing with the words of his father carved upon the granite stone, 
“Barbara Heck put her brave soul against the rugged possibili- 
ties of the future and throbbed into existence American Meth- 
odism.” 

The tablet bears the inscription: 

Interred Here 


Paul Heck. 1730-1795. Margaret Embury Lawrence. 1734-1807. 
John Lawrence. 1744-1822. Members of the First Methodist 
Society in America. Organized 1766 New York City, by Barbara 
Heck and Philip Embury. Presented by Barbara Heck Commis- 
sion Bi-Centenary Commission, August 17, 1934. 


Following this ceremony a visit was made to the old stone 
house, standing near the quietly flowing St. Lawrence River, 
from whence Barbara Heck “went home.” 

In February, 1935, Mrs. Merle P. Culver, of Floral Park, 
New York, assisted by Mrs. Anna Onstott, with historical ma- 
terial, prepared a play called “Golden Hill,” the early name of 
the John Street property. This showed the formation of the first 
church and the work of the women in furnishing its parsonage. 
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It was first given in Floral Park Church and later at Central 
Church, Brooklyn, during the session of the New York Hast Con- 
ference. This was especially prepared for the use of Ladies’ Aid 
Societies everywhere. It has also been published by The Meth- 
odist Book Concern and is being used over the States. 

Two valuable oil paintings have been presented to the Com- 
mission and by the Commission given to John Street Church. 
One is a copy made by Miss Annie Bentz from the original oil 
painting of Barbara Heck in Heck Hall. The other is of 
“Philip Embury preaching his first sermon in New York in 
1766,” painted by John Whittaker. 

A set of sixteen historical postcards has been prepared and 
placed on sale at John Street Church. 

As the era of this Commission closes, its work of education in 
the early history of Methodism through the four years has laid 
the foundation for a new organization by a group of women 
to be known as the “Golden Hill Society.” Its purpose is to 
co-operate with the trustees of the Church so as to “secure, 
restore and endow the site of the original Wesley Chapel and par- 
sonage.” Its permanent work will be to arouse interest that all 
American Methodism may again look with pride to its building 
and its historical treasures safely housed at “Old John Street 
Church.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. Francois J. McConnetu, Chairman, 
Mrs. Cart H. Fowusr, Secretary. 
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THE COMMISSION ON CENTENARY OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONS, 1936 


To the General Conference of 1936: 


_ The Eastern South America Annual Conference memorial- 
ized the General Conference of 1932, “to create a Commission 
of Fifteen Members representing all interested groups to arrange 
for an adequate Centennial Celebration of the founding of our 
missionary work in South America and that South America be 
oe subject of special study and concentrated effort during 

This matter was first brought to the attention of the Board 
of Foreign Missions in February, 1930, by Dr. William A. 
Brown, then pastor of the American Church in Buenos Aires, the 
mother church of Methodism in South America. 

The General Conference of 1932 took favorable action and a 
Commission was appointed and was asked to do its work without 
expense to the General Conference Fund. The following were 
appointed members of the Commission: 


Bishop Titus Lowe Mrs. Francis J. McConnell 
Bishop E. L. Waldorf Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer 

Dr. A. E. Day Miss C. J. Carnahan 

Dr. H. E. Luccock Miss Evelyn Miller 

Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer Miss Henrietta Gibson 
Dr. H. I. Andrews Mr. W. C. Evans 

Dr. F. G. H. Stevens Mrs. A. B. Hatcher 


Dr. J. Sumner Stone 


In South America the Methodist churches most concerned in 
this celebration are those within the Eastern South America 
Annual Conference, for it was in Buenos Aires that Methodism 
began her ministry in South America. This Annual Confer- 
ence has appointed a special commission to arrange for an ade- 
quate celebration in the Argentine and Uruguay and in other 
parts of South America. Secretary Diffendorfer, during his 
visit to the River Plate Region, in the summer of 1934, met with 
this Commission at which time tentative plans were reviewed. 

The General Conference Commission met on April 30, 1935, 
and received from Dr. W. C. Poole, pastor of the American 
Church, the plans for the celebration in South America. 

The Commission voted that the celebration in the United 
States be regarded from the viewpoint of the South American 
continent as a whole. A cordial invitation was sent to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to share in this celebra- 
tion. It was also agreed to arrange, if possible, for a Mission 
of Fellowship from the Methodist Episcopal Churches in the 
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United States, to South America in 1936, to be composed of a 
small group representing the Bishops, pastors, laymen and edu- 
cators. An invitation was extended to the Methodist Churches 
in South America, through the resident Bishops to send to the 
United States of America, a Mission of Fellowship immediately 
preceding the General Conference. This deputation consisted of 


Bishop Juan EH. Gattinoni Rev. George P. Howard, D.D 
Mrs. Juan HE. Gattinoni Mrs. Margaret R. Miller 
Rev. Daniel E. Hall Bishop George A. Miller 


An itinerary for this Mission of Fellowship in South American 
Centenary meetings was arranged during the months of March 
and April. 

A formal request was made to the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the next General Conference that there be set aside 
an appropriate time for an official celebration of this Centenary. 
The afternoon of Sunday, May 3, has been designated for this 
purpose. This date will mark the climax of the visit of the 
Mission of Fellowship from South America and will be the occa- 
sion on which Bishop George A. Miller and Bishop Juan H. 
Gattinoni will make their reports to the General Conference. 
Bishop John H. Moore will represent the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at this celebration. 

The Missionary Education Movement material for 1935-36, 
covering the general field of Latin America, is as attractive as 
has been published in many years. Dr. John A. Mackay, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, has written in this 
series a most excellent, up-to-date interpretation of the religious 
outlook of South America, That Other America. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Miller has produced an official study book 
for the Central Committee of the Women’s Boards of Missions. 
In Women Under the Southern Cross, Mrs. Miller has given us 
for the first time a picture of the capacities and opportunities 
facing the women of South America today. In addition to the 
comprehensive survey and the large amount of factual material, 
the whole is presented from the standpoint of fellowship, with 
sympathy and with understanding. 

The report of Secretary Diffendorfer’s visit to South America 
has been published under the title, A Voyage of Discovery. This 
was being sought for widely by local missionary societies, young 
people’s groups, study classes, and by many ministers, epecially 
in those Conferences having parish abroad assignments in South 
America. 

The production of this new literature has given an unexcelled 
opportunity for all denominations to become better acquainted 
with a continent concerning which there is very little known in 
our own land. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
CODIFICATION OF THE DISCIPLINE 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF 1936 


INTRODUCTION 


Your Commission has proceeded during the quadrennium on 
the authority of the Resolution passed by the General Confer- 
ence of 1932, which is as follows: 


Codtfication of the Book of Discipline 

Wuereas, The Book of Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a depositum of rules, regulations and enactments of 
various kinds produced in great part, under the strenuous con- 
ditions incidental to the legislative work of the General Con- 
ference, and 

WHEREAS, The aforementioned conditions ordinarily prevent 
close correlation of new and old enactments, and 

WHEREAS, The inevitable lack of such close correlation some- 
times results in the retention in the Discipline of a residuum of 
conflicting and obsolete material, thereby making it difficult 
to avoid occasional confusion in interpretation and administra- 
tion, and 5 

Wuerzas, The powers ordinarily conferred upon the Editor 
of the Discipline by the General Conference are too limited to 
permit the thorough-going revision necessary to produce a com- 
pletely consistent Code of Discipline, Therefore 

Be it Resolved, (1) That a Commission on Codification of 
the Discipline be hereby appointed for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a Revised and Annotated edition of the first edition of the 
Discipline which shall be published after the close of the General 
Conference of 1932. 

(2) The Commission shall consist of seven members, as fol- 
lows: Bishop Ernest G. Richardson, John W. Langdale, John 
M. Arters, and four members at large, to be nominated by the 
Board of Bishops. 

(3) The Commission shall secure such help as it may require 
and the expenses shall be borne by the General Conference 
Expense Fund, the maximum cost not to exceed two thousand 
dollars ($2,000). 

(4) The Commission shall be charged with the following 
duties, for the performance of which it is hereby authorized 
and empowered : 

(a) The Commission shall eliminate from the Book of Dis- 
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cipline all matter which has been rendered wholly obsolete by 
subsequent enactments. 

(b) In case of conflict between two or more portions of the 
Discipline, the language of detached or subsidiary legislation 
shall be harmonized with the main body of the legislation on 
any subject; provided, however, that in so doing the evident 
intent and meaning of the General Conference, as reflected in 
its Journals, shall not be altered in any case. 

(c) In case of variations in nomenclature, preference shall 
be given to the longest established and/or most frequent usage ; 
for example, in Paragraphs 382 to 392 inclusive the term “Con- 
ference Stewards” is used twelve times and the term “Board of 
Conference Stewards” only twice; the former is the standard 
usage and should be preferred. 

(d) There shall be inserted in small type under each para- 
graph a cross reference to every paragraph located in another 
chapter which significantly amplifies or modifies its meaning. 

(e) There shall be inserted in small type under each para- 
graph a comprehensive reference to all effective judicial rulings 
approved by the General Conference which bear directly upon 
its meaning. 

(5) The revised and annotated edition of the Discipline when 
published by the Commission shall supersede the temporary 
edition to be published as soon as practicable after the close of 
this General Conference and on and after publication such 
Revised and Annotated Edition shall constitute the standard 
Code of Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The membership of your Commission has been Bishop E. G. 
Richardson, Chairman; John M. Arters, Secretary; John W. 
Langdale, Benjamin A. Matthews, 'Thomas A. Stafford, Horace 
Lincoln Jacobs and Hugh Kennedy. 

Three meetings of your Commission have been held on the 
following dates—September 13, 1932, January 10, 1933, Decem- 
ber 18, 1935. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF 1932 


After the last General Conference it became apparent that 
The Methodist Book Concern would not be able to publish a 
codified edition of the Discipline of 1932. As the Discipline 
was published shortly after the first meeting of this Commis- 
sion and as it was definitely announced that there were no funds 
available for publication of a codified edition as contemplated 
by the General Conference of 1932, the task of the Commission 
was thereby limited to the making of a survey of the ground- 
work necessary for codification of the discipline after the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1936. Nevertheless, the Discipline of 1932 
incorporated a considerable number of valuable suggestions 
adopted by this commission at its first meeting. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Commission presents the following recommendations 
for your consideration and adoption. 

(1) That a Commission on codification of the Discipline be 
authorized and appointed consisting of seven members, includ- 
ing the Editor of the Discipline and the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Conference, which shall prepare and incorporate in the 
first edition of the Discipline of 1936 as many as possible of 
the points laid down in the plan of the codification made by 
the General Conference of 1932 without causing undue delay 
in puolication. 

(2) Important judicial rulings of the General Conference 
shall be incorporated in the texts of the legislation in different 
type directly under the portion affected, with an appended 
reference to the General Conference Journal in which the full 
statement of the case, as well as the ruling, can be found. 

(3) The new Commission on Codification of the Discipline 
shall obtain from the Corresponding or Executive Secretaries 
of the general Boards, Societies and organizations of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church a complete list of the conflicts, if any, 
involved in the portions of the Discipline concerned with their 
respective kinds of work and the Commission shall be authorized 
to remove such conflicts without introducing into the text of 
the Discipline anything in the nature of new legislation. 

(4) It is recommended that additional actions of the General 
Conference of 1932 providing for the codification of the book of 
Discipline shall become the actions of this General Conference, 
also. 

(5) Extensive notes and suggestions have been prepared by 
the present Commission and are available to its successor, 
when appointed, for study and use. These materials cover 
judicial rulings, conflicts in language, removal of obsolete con- 
tents, suggestions for a more uniform terminology and for the 
improvement of format. 

The Commission regrets that circumstances beyond its con- 
trol have limited the scope of its work but trust that the pre- 
liminary research it has done will furnish helpful guidance for 
completion of the task of the codification of the Discipline 
immediately following the General Conference of 1936. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ernest G. RicHarpson, Chairman; 
Joun M. Arrers, Secretary; 
JoHN W. LANGDALE, 
BenzAMIn A. MATTHEWS, 
Tuomas A. STAFFORD, 
Horace LINcoLn JACOBS, 
HucH KENNEDY. 
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REPORT OF THE ECUMENICAL METH- 
ODIST COUNCIL, WESTERN SECTION 


Echoes of the Sixth Ecumenical Methodist Conference, held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, October 16-23, 1931, have not ceased to 
reverberate through all lands where Methodism is represented. 
Certain observed results of that gathering have tended to justify 
the statement made by a group of three outstanding leaders in 
England and in our own country that the meeting “was one of 
the greatest religious conferences of this generation.” 

A very important outgrowth of the Sixth Ecumenical was the 
formal establishment of an Ecumenical Methodist Council with 
Eastern and Western Sections. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to foster an exchange of views between the various bodies 
of world-wide Methodism, to encourage fraternal relations on 
the part of Methodists everywhere and to deepen the fact and 
the influence of Methodist solidarity of Christian doctrine and 
idealism in its impact upon the problems of evangelism and of 
spiritual, moral and social improvement. 

Since the Atlanta meeting both sections of the Ecumenical 
Methodist Council have held meetings. The Western Section 
met in Cincinnati, March 11, 1932, when its organization was 
completed and certain foreign correspondence was considered. 
Arrangements were made for ecumenical representation at de- 
nominational conferences. Committees were appointed on 
Home Missions and Evangelism, Bishop A. W. Leonard, Chair- 
man, and on Co-operation in Foreign Missions, Dr. W. F. Quil- 
lian, Chairman. The Executive Committee arranged for public 
statements and for correspondence between the bodies in the 
Western Council, namely, the Methodist churches of the three 
Americas, of Japan and Korea, and of the mission fields of these 
denominations in China, India and elsewhere. 

The Council for this section also held a meeting at the time 
of the Sesqui-centennial of American Methodism, Baltimore, 
October 10, 1934, hearing reports from the Committee on Home 
Missions and Evangelism, and from official correspondence with 
thirty or more fields in South America and the Orient. The evan- 
gelistic plans outlined at Baltimore were further developed by a 
meeting of the Committee charged with that work held at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, February 27, 1935. A fresh study of historic 
revivals, a renewal of witnessing and evangelistic preaching, the 
formation of groups for Bible study and cultivation of prayer life 
were items considered. There has been co-operation between 
this committee and various denominational bodies which are 
interested in plans for a religious awakening and a new passion 
for the changing of lives and of standards of living in Methodist 
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circles everywhere. In all these gatherings the fact has been 
kept in view that Methodism is coming rapidly toward its two 
hundredth anniversary. Aldersgate experience and power are 
being pressed upon the thought of the Ecumenical constituency. 

The Western Ecumenical Section was represented by com- 
munications from its president and secretary to one of the out- 
standing gatherings of the Eastern Section, London, England, 
June 3-5, 1935. Among those who participated in that meeting 
of able councillors were the eminent Meth dist layman, the late 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, then chairmaf of the Disarmament 
Conference, Sir Luke Thompson, Dr.,W. F. Lofthouse, and 
others. The date of the Seventh Ecumenical Conference, to be 
held next in England, was not finally determined, but may be 
made 1938, on account of the Aldersgate anniversary to be ob- 
served during that year. 

In the limited space of this report only a bare outline can be 
presented, indicating that something quite new is taking place in 
Methodism. The decennial Ecumenical Methodist Conference 
has hitherto been succeeded by only the most casual contacts 
between the Methodist bodies of the world. The result has been 
a distinct loss of power and of leverage in human affairs, local 
and universal. A beginning has been made looking toward 
something quite as valuable as accomplishments in the field of 
organic union. A broader Christian as well as Methodist fel- 
lowship and co-operation in achieving Christian objectives 
should be gradually but progressively realized by the furtherance 
of ecumenical relationships and activities. 

The recent translation of King George V presented an oppor- 
tunity for an expression of Methodist good-will. Accordingly 
by wire signed by the officers of our Western Ecumenical Meth- 
odism the Rev. Dr. T. Albert Moore, Secretary of the United 
Church of Canada, was requested to communicate to our fellow 
Christians of Canada the sympathy of American Methodism. 
The dispatch was published in the Canadian papers and was pre- 
sented to the throne through Baron Tweedsmuir, Governor-Gen- 
eral. A cable was also sent to the Methodists of Great Britain by 
commuication with the Sw of the pe ae Times and 

ondon, the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Gregory. 
Ce a of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church : ae 
Ecumenical Council, Western Section, are Bishop F. i e, 
Bishop Herbert Welch, Bishop A. W. Leonard, G. We nS 
James R. Joy, EH. L. Kidney, M. 8. Davage, Mrs. H. is fee 
ever, Mrs. Frederick C. Reynolds, E. D. Soper, Frank ing¢ ” 
Merle N. Smith, F. E. Niselen, John R. Hdwards, Dame ee 
Marsh, Richard C. Raines. During the quadrennium se 3 
only a fourth of the General Conference appropriation eh : ce 
menical expenses was drawn, and the same careful policy : : 
obtained during the past four years. In making this report to 
the General Conference of 1936, we recommend, 
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1. That the actions taken by the Ecumenical Conference, 
Western Section, be approved by the General Conference. 

2. That the General Conference elect sixteen representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to this Council. 

3. That the authorization be continued for the coming four 
years directing the treasurer of the General Conference Expense 
Fund to pay the expenses of the Ecumenical Council repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, incurred in the 
discharge of their duties, and certified by proper vouchers, to 
an aggregate amount not exceeding a total of $2,000 for the 
quadrennium. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Freperick D. Leer, Chairman. 
For the Methodist Episcopal Members of the 
Methodist Ecumenical Council, Western Section. 
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BOMBAY AREA 
BRENTON THOBURN Bap.eEy, Resident Bishop 


This is the thirty-seventh year in my missionary service in 
India, but never before have we entered on a year that held for 
Christian workers, foreign and national, such a sense of chal- 
lenge and opportunity. The year 1936 may well prove decisive 
in regard to the Mass Movement toward Christianity in India, in 
which our attention and concern have so suddenly been focused 
on Doctor Ambedkar and his associates. In boldly proclaiming 
his decision to renounce Hinduism in favor of some other reli- 
gion, he has shaken that ancient faith to its foundations, and 
brought about a crisis that is today challenging the wisdom and 
intelligence of every religious community in this land. Doctor 
Ambedkar is speaking in behalf of the “depressed classes,” num- 
bering sixty millions of people—a people about to experience an 
exodus to which history shows no parallel. This movement has 
dwarfed everything else on India’s religious horizon. 

Hindu leaders of the orthodox, as well as the liberal, party 
have gone to great lengths in making “offers” to the Untouch- 
ables, or “Harijans’ (Hari’s or Krishna’s men, as Gandhi 
named them), to induce them to remain within the ancient fold 
of Hinduism. One of their great leaders has suggested the crea- 
tion of a brand-new religion for these classes—a faith to be 
affiliated, of course, to Hinduism—a sort of religious “Man- 
chuoko,” with the Hindus representing Japan! The solution 
offered by others (and this is Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude) is that 
“Untouchability” should be abolished, and the “Harijans” should 
be absorbed into the lowest of the four Hindu castes, the 
Shudras, thus doing away with outcastes, but keeping caste tri- 
umphant. Recently, the Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow Uni- 
versity, a Hindu gentleman, has seriously proposed that all reli- 
gigns, and religion as such, be ruled out and that we carry on 
India’s social, political and industrial life without any religion. 
Hinduism is certainly being driven to strange lengths in seeking 
devices to hold these, formerly restless and now rebellious, 
millions. 

The definitely clear trend of these multitudes is toward Chris- 
tianity. This is not the time or place for prophecy, but it appears 
to be a correct forecast to say that many millions of these people 
of the downtrodden sons and daughters of Hinduism are now 
preparing to enter the Christian fold. As these lines are being 
written (the end of January), one of the great daily papers of 
upper India has brought the news that “five thousand Untouch- 
ables last week in the United Provinces decided to become fol- 
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lowers of Jesus Christ.” This is what may be expected, and 
similar things are happening elsewhere. Though Doctor Ambed- 
kar lives in Bombay, and this movement in the United Provinces 
is a thousand miles away, he is in touch with it and with all 
the Provinces through a well-organized set of Associations, with 
their secretaries and chairmen. No official announcement as 
to their religious goal has yet been made. While we believe in 
the genuineness and necessity of this great Mass Movement, let 
not the Church think that we in India advocate what, by a mis- 
nomer, has been termed “mass conversions.” 

There can be no mass conversion, but the conversion of the 
individuals in the mass has ever been and must remain our aim. 
Indian Christianity, Protestant or Roman Catholic, is not heed- 
ing the advice of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry that 
missionaries should abandon conversions as one of the objectives 
and replace true evangelism by a sort of glorified social service. 
The real touch upon the “Untouchables” must be that of the 
transforming power of our Lord. When Doctor Ambedkar has 
experienced the Lord Jesus Christ as did Sadhu Sundar Singh 
of glorious memory, there must come the same result, a new 
apostle of Christ, a new voice, new power, new victory. This is 
what we desire for him and for his associates, the leaders of the 
depressed classes in every Province. If they be won for Christ, 
they can lead their people into their true heritage, and bring 
them to their share in the divine Kingdom of God on earth. 
This is the only way that these outcasted millions of Hinduism 
can hope to attain to their legitimate aspirations for the higher 
and better things of life—a full share in the new India that is 
taking shape, the real brotherhood for which they long and which 
they can justly claim. That the Church may be ready for these 
multitudes when the tide finally sets in, is the fervent prayer of 
the leaders of the Christian enterprise. In the meantime, we 
must prepare as best we can, with our limited personnel and 
resources, realizing deeply that a spiritual quickening must pre- 
cede any adequate preparation. The problems on this field, and 
in a special measure in the Bombay Area, have been multiplied 
by the unavoidable but dangerous reduction in the personnel of 
missionary and national workers. Going back ten years, we find 
that the total number of missionaries (men) in the Area (four 
Annual Conferences, namely, Bombay, Gujarat, Hyderabad and 
South India) has fallen from 37 in 1925 to 14 in 1935, while 
the number of full-time national workers has been reduced from 
2,882 to 1,302. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
fortunately, has maintained its personnel. This is not a “re- 
adjustment,” or a movement in the direction of “concentration,” 
“economy,” or anything else that can be considered wise or help- 
ful. It is sheer retreat, and in many important respects has 
placed the work in a precarious situation. We are told by those 
who love to theorize, that we must replace missionaries by na- 
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tional leaders, and that only such a program can meet the needs 
of the new day, but when the missionary force is reduced by 
about 60 per cent, and the Indian personnel at the same time 
by over 50 per cent, it is clearly not possible to replace anyone. 
Rather have we been compelled to abandon most important 
ground, close scores of schools, withdraw from hundreds of vil- 
lages where small Christian groups had been established, and 
leave unshepherded many of our younger converts. This, com- 
ing at the very moment when the human tides in the rural areas 
have begun to turn toward the Church for teaching and spiritual 
oversignt, brings us to a desperate hour. It is only just to the 
Church at the Home Base that this condition of affairs should 
be set forth. 

Significant as is the great movement among the depressed 
classes, that among the caste groups of Hinduism is also of major 
importance. Particularly in the Telugu country, within the 
bounds of the Hyderabad Conference, there is a remarkable turn- 
ing on the part of the Shudras toward Christ. Both by the 
British Methodists and the Lutherans, as well as ourselves, there 
have been thousands of these caste people baptized, won to Christ 
in a considerable measure by the example and influence of the 
converts to Christianity among the depressed classes. So wide- 
spread is this movement among the Shudras that the report from 
our Hyderabad District is that there is no village among the 
hundreds where we have a Christian community, but that there 
are several families of converts from among the Shudras. This 
is, indeed, a new day for us in India. The far-reaching impor- 
tance of this movement may be noted from the fact that Bishop 
Pickett (our newly-elected Bishop for India), who has been 
directing a study of the Mass Movement for the past five years, 
has given a great part of his time during the past two years to 
the securing of material for a new book, to be devoted entirely to 
the rapid developments within this Shudra movement and its 
significance for the Church as a whole. Truly may it be said 
of India today that we are witnessing how a “nation” can be 
“born in a day.” Day by day we are reminded of the words of 
our Lord spoken to the disciples of his time, “Lift up your eyes 
and look on the fields, for they are white already to harvest.” 
These great Movements explain the optimism and eager joy of 
missionaries in India, who, realizing the magnitude of the suc- 
cesses already achieved on this mission field, are able to under- 
stand something of the wonderful and far-reaching purposes of 
the Lord who still leads his people on to spiritual triumphs. 

There is a growing sentiment among the “Older” Churches in 
the West that their supreme duty now is to help the “Younger” 
Churches on the mission fields to develop in such a way as to 
become responsible for the total task on these fields. There is 
soundness in this view, but only up to a certain point. It is 
possible to over-emphasize this aspect of the situation. If the 
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thought should gain currency that this is the sole duty and 
responsibility of the Church at the Home Base, it would not 
merely work hardship to the cause on the mission fields, but 
would throw upon them a burden and responsibility that they 
cannot bear. Two things must go on at the same time—first, the 
normal development of these younger Churches so that they may, 
indeed, be able to assume an ever-increasing responsibility and 
burden, looking ultimately to complete control of their own 
affairs, but, secondly, the pushing forward on every front in an 
_ aggressive work that cannot wait for the slow process of develop- 
ing an indigenous organization and control. The task of evan- 
gelism, for instance, cannot be postponed until these younger 
Churches are far enough advanced to accept its challenge and 
provide for its completion. This must be supplemented now, 
and for years to come, by the stronger Churches of the sending 
countries. It is idle to suppose that foreign missionaries may 
still further be recalled, in the hope that this will summon the 
Churches on the field to replace them by an indigenous leader- 
ship. That leadership exists yet in only a small degree, and 
while it is being developed, the older Churches at the Home Base 
must continue to supply in a large and effective way the leader- 
ship for much of the unfinished task of evangelism. In the same 
way, the work of developing the necessary missionary institu- 
tions must be supported, both with men and money, so that the 
task of keeping up the intelligence of the Christian Church on 
the mission fields may not lag, nor the slow work of creating an 
adequate leadership be thrown on the younger Churches in a way 
that will absorb all their strength and resources in merely hold- 
ing their own against competing communities. Outside help, 
both in personnel and resources, must be made available so that 
the development within the Christian community may not pre- 
vent a necessary and proper impact by it upon the institutions 
and leadership of the non-Christian groups. 

It is probable that not a third of India’s 350,000,000 people 
have yet had any opportunity to learn of Christ by hearing the 
Evangel, and coming to know that there is a Saviour from sin. 
Great tracts of the country are barely touched by Christian 
influences, to say nothing of the enormous need of Christianizing 
the social, industrial and political life of the land. A truly 
great beginning has been made, but let not the Church in 
America feel that its missionary task now is reduced to the level 
of merely helping a handful of Christian people in such countries 
as India, China or Africa, to work out their own salvation with 
such help as may be given to them, for their own further develop- 
ment. The total task must claim an increasing share of 
America’s young manhood and womanhood, of her resources and 
energy. Together, as in the past, shall we go forward to the 
greater things of the future, and to the glorious consummation 
foretold by our Lord. 
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The San Francisco Area is geographically a vast one—Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and the Hawaiian Islands, with the 
Missions and the Western Norwegian Danish Conference ex- 
tending into many other states. Districts have been reduced in 
number in the California and Southern California Conferences 
with the result that several of them are now 1,000 miles in 
length. This makes the task of supervision very difficult both for 
the General and the District Superintendents. 

My four years in charge of the Seoul Area were an unusual 
preparation for the San Francisco Area which includes. the 
Pacific Japanese Mission, the Pacific Chinese and Filipino Mis- 
sion, and the Hawaii Mission at “the cross roads of the Pacific,” 
where no less than thirty-seven races and race combinations meet 
and are learning how to live together. The Oriental groups, 
however, do not exhaust the racial and polyglot variety of the 
Area for the Latin American Mission and Norwegian-Danish, 
Swedish, and German Churches are included within its borders. 

The work of the Missions has been greatly helped by the long 
periods of service of their respective Superintendents. Dr. Frank 
Herron Smith of the Japanese Mission succeeded a Superin- 
tendent who served twenty-three years. He himself is in his 
ninth year of fine constructive work, having come to his present 
task after a distinguished career in the Japanese Empire. Dr. 
Vernon M. McCombs is completing his fifteenth year as Super- 
intendent of the Latin American Mission. As a passionate and 
persuasive pleader he has made his work favorably known all 
over the church. Dr. Wm. H. Fry has completed twenty-two 
years as Superintendent of the Hawaii Mission, with a truly 
astonishing record of achievement in all phases of his work. 
During his administration Dr. Fry has built twenty-five churches 
(artistically set into the environment and adequate alike for 
worship and educational purposes), nine parsonages and. three 
parish houses. He has added more than a half million dollars 
to our property values—with no balance of indebtedness. The 
other results of the work of Dr. Fry have been as remarkable 
as the property aspect. He has worked as a far-sighted Chris- 
tian statesman and strategist knowing, as he himself has stated 
it, that “Hawaii is the nerve center of the Pacific, a place of 
supreme advantage . . . to show the necessity of seeking solu- 
tions of human difficulties by the Christ method “Love your 
neighbor’.” ‘3 

Labor problems have been very acute in the San. Francisco 
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Area, both in city and country. In earlier years agricultural 
workers were imported from India, Japan, the Portuguese 
Islands, the Philippines, Mexico, but in later years they have 
come chiefly from across-the-border Mexico. When a general 
quota was put on immigration the larger employers of labor on 
the Pacific Coast, in order to obtain cheap labor, by means of 
a powerful lobby at Washington, succeeded in exempting the 
Mexicans from the general quota law, with bitter results both 
for the Mexican and the white laborer. Radicalism always gets 
its best chance where industrial conditions are at their worst, 
and there has been distressing class strife in the San Francisco 
Area because of grievous injustices to many workers. A shame- 
ful record has been written of the violation of civil liberties, 
with many communities resorting to terrorism for the settle- 
ment of difficulties which can never be settled by force. We may 
profitably ponder the words of Mr. Chester Rowell: “The best 
discourager-of radical and mischief-making agitation is to give 
the workers no just grievances. Justice is the first considera- 
tion.” 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Southern California moves steadily for- 
ward under its able President, Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, 
touching in ever new ways the life of the State, the Nation, and 
the world. Dr. von KleinSmid has been fostering very significant 
discussions of International Relations and in practical ways has 
been building up better racial understandings. The University 
has continued its building program and has balanced its budget 
in these most difficult years—a truly remarkable achievement. 
The School of Religion is growing in its influence. Already 
more than a dozen different Protestant denominations are send- 
ing graduate students here to take the professional degree of 
Master of Theology. 

The College of the Pacific is recognized by all competent 
authorities as one of the best colleges in the country. Dr. 
Tully C. Knoles has been its president for seventeen years and 
the institution becomes more and more the incarnation of his 
high academic ideals. During recent months there have been 
some new developments through a Junior College but the main 
emphasis continues to be on the Senior College work in which 
the College of the Pacific has been so unusually successful. 
Across the years the junior and senior classes have been larger 
than the entering freshman class. 

There have been some severe financial problems and the faculty 
have co-operated in a sacrificial way in making possible the bal- 
ancing of the budget. The College of the Pacific has a multi- 
tude of friends and with its great president we say: “We are 
facing the future with trust and hope.” 

There are five Wesley Foundations in the Area—at the Uni- 
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versity of California (Berkeley), at the University of California 
in Los Angeles, at Stanford University, at the University of 
Arizona (Tucson), and at Arizona State Teachers College 
(Tempe). Through competent leadership at each of the above 
the church is keeping company with its youth at these important 
institutions. Our people throughout the Area are convinced be- 
lievers in the strategic and fat-reaching importance of this 
work. An English scholar has recently written: “A terrible 
nemesis waits for any Church which neglects its ministry to the 
universities. . . . At its peril will any church forget the student 
class. After all, the whole of the next generation will have its 
attitude to life moulded by the men and women who are today 
in the colleges.” 

The Spamsh-American Institute for twenty-two years has 
continued its work for Mexican boys. Its devoted President is 
Dr. A. C. Stevens. 

The Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley is serving our 
church in a large way. Forty-two students and graduates are 
now on the rolls of the California Conference alone. One- 
fourth of the student body last year were Methodists. 

The Rehgious Education work of the Area is of high grade 
and character. In the Southern California Conference Dr. 
Jesse L. Corley is in his seventeenth year as Executive Secretary 
and has won international recognition as a religious education 
leader. Oliver Langdon is the Director in the California Con- 
ference. James McGiffin is the very able leader of the Epworth 
League work in the Southern California Conference and Paul 
Campbell in the California Conference. Last year there were 
more than a score of Summer and Winter institutes in the Area. 
A great Area Youth Council was held at Fresno in November, 
1935. 

The Christian Advocate (Pacific Edition), under the dis- 
tinguished editorship of Dr. Edward Laird Mills, must be 
reckoned as one of the genuine and creative educational forces 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Another educational instrument has been free and open dis- 
cussion in Quarterly Conferences, district meetings, and among 
many other groups. We have not believed that the church can 
leave economic, social, and political issues alone. If religion 
has no light to shed on human relationships it is a poor and 
inadequate thing. “Truthing it in love,” as Paul suggests, we 
seek to grow in vitality of Christian faith and conviction, mak- 
ing room for new ideas and for the cleansing and healing influ- 
ence of free discussion. 

Church Debts. The church debt situation has been an ex- 
tremely difficult one. Two hundred and three new churches 
were dedicated by my predecessor in the eight years of his inde- 
fatigable labors, representing a total valuation of $11,195,170. 
None were dedicated that had not covered their liabilities by 
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pledges which in ordinary times would have been sufficient. 
More than a third, namely, seventy-three, were dedicated dur- 
ing 1928-32. Consequently the crash came for many churches 
in the early period of payments. The resources of thousands of 
our people were swept away, but the debts incurred in the build- 
ing program remained. At the beginning of the Quadrennium 
they were equivalent to an average of almost $10,000 per 
church, large and small, throughout the entire Area. With 
possibly one exception, the San Francisco Area has faced the 
worst debt situation in the entite connection. 

We have come through in an amazing way, and front the 
immediate future hopefully though realizing that some of our 
most critical problems are still to be met. I have nothing but 
words of praise for the heroic and sacrificial efforts of our min- 
isters and people. In the midst of their own often bitter neces- 
sities they have revealed what a central place the Church of 
God has in their lives by their consecrated and generous giving. 
I record also profound appreciation of the cooperation of the 
Board of Home Missions through its able Secretary of Church 
Extension, Dr. F. W. Mueller. Again and again through his 
encouragement and counsel, and through financial help at critical 
times, a seemingly impossible result has been achieved. There 
has also been marvelous cooperation on the part of pastors and 
laymen throughout the Area in generous help to less fortunate 
churches. 

In this connection I wish also to mention the invaluable 
service to the Area in a multitude of ways of Dr. Walter Torbet, 
Western Representative of the Board of Home Missions. He 
has successfully directed a number of debt campaigns within 
the Area, in addition to his many other tasks in this and other 
Areas. I am personally indebted to Dr. Torbet for the help he 
has given in connection with the Chinese and Filipino work. 

The Representative of the Board of Foreign Missions on the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. John Tunnicliffe, interprets his work in large 
and statesmanlike relation to all the interests of the church and 
has helped many to find satisfactory opportunities of investment 
in our church program. Mr. Tunnicliffe serves without salary. 

The Philanthropic Institutions of the Area include two hos- 
pitals—the Good Samaritan at Phoenix and the Methodist Hos- 
pital of Southern California; The Pacific Old Peoples Home in 
Los Angeles; the Goodwill Industries, North and South; two 
orphanages in the North—The Fred Finch, at Oakland, ‘and the 
Hill Haven, in San Francisco; The Deaconess institutions North 
and South; and other institutions of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The Women’s Orgamzations of the Area—The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, the Womap’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society—are doing very effective work. 
They are all well officered and devotedly supported. Our Meth- 
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odist women have proved themselves in these difficult years a 
bulwark of strength to the church which they so efficiently 
serve. 

One of the most important-developments of the Quadrennium 
has been the work of a Correlation Committee in Los Angeles 
under the statesmenlike leadership of the City Superintendent, 
Dr. Oechsli. In the Los Angeles neighborhood a straggling 
group of separate communities has been growing up into a great 
metropolitan area, undoubtedly destined to become one of the 
great cities of the world. Methodism had no way of grappling 
with the problems of this great metropolitan area as a unit. 
We have fifty-nine churches in the city and some twenty dif- 
ferent Methodist agencies have grown up in a hit or miss, hap- 
hazard fashion, each coming into existence to meet a specific 
need, but without plan in reference to each other. All of these 
Agencies, together with the Southern California Conference, 
have definitely agreed that if Methodism is to face intelligently 
and effectively the problems of the city we shall require a more 
flexible set up, capable of adapting itself to the rapidly develop- 
ing and constantly changing city situations. Many readjust- 
ments have-already been made and the Southern. California 
Conference is also projecting a similar study of rural situations 
and opportunities. 

New services to human need are constantly being developed 
at the Church of All Nations (where the remarkable leadership 
of R. A. McKibben has won recognition from all denomina- 
tions and city agencies), the Plaza Community Center, Grace 
Church, and other points in Los Angeles. We are working in 
close co-operation with the Council of Social Agencies and it 
becomes increasingly evident that instead of abandoning some 
difficult church situations we must re-adapt the work of these 
churches to their specific missionary challenge. To meet this 
challenge the more privileged churches must co-operate and they 
are purposing so to do in the light of the definite information 
and vision that is coming to them. A new city consciousness 
is developing among our people. een 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge the creative and sacrificial 
work of the District Superintendents of the Area and the loyal 
co-operation of the pastors and laymen. 
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Michigan and Indiana Methodism was united in a single Epis- 
copal Area by action of the General Conference at Atlantic City 
in 1932, with the Episcopal Residence in the city of Detroit. 

The Area includes five Annual Conferences: the Detroit, 
Michigan, Indiana, North Indiana, and Northwest Indiana. It 
has 28 Districts, 1,302 pastoral charges, and 2,299 congregations. 
The five Conferences have 1,514 ministerial members and 203 
accepted supplies. Their total lay membership is 461,790— 
393,210 active, and 69,580 non-resident inactive—making the 
Area in point of membership and ministry one of the largest in 
Methodism. 

The Area has 2,263 Sunday Schools, 39,384 officers and teach- 
ers, and a total membership of 406,953. It has an Epworth 
League membership of 41,902—Seniors, 31,280; Intermediates, 
2,254; Juniors, 8,368. 

The Area has three colleges—Albion, DePauw, and Evans- 
ville—officially related to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Taylor University unofficially related to Methodism. ‘These col- 
leges have a student enrollment of approximately 3,000. Their 
property, plant, equipment, and endowment amount to 
$12,000,000. Their annual expenditures are more than $1,000,- 
000. Albion, the oldest of the colleges, celebrated its centenary 
in 1935; DePauw, the next oldest, will celebrate its first one 
hundred years in 1937. 

The Area has five hospitals: Bronson, at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; and Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Gary, and Princeton in 
Indiana. The five hospitals represent a total investment of more 
than $7,000,000 in property, plant, equipment, and endowment. 
Their combined budgets exceed $1,000,000 annually. During 
the quadrennium these hospitals have cared for more than 75,000 
patients and have contributed fully $500,000 in free service to 
patients under their care. Hach of the five hospitals is balancing 
its budget, that is, the operating income of each covers its oper- 
ating expenditures. Their record in this respect is the more 
remarkable from the fact that fully ninety per cent of the hos- 
pitals of the nation are operating in the red at the present time. 
We shall refer to the capital obligations of the hospitals, which 
constitute their most serious problem, in a later paragraph in 
this report. 

The Area has three Homes for the Aged—the Old Folks’ Home 
at Chelsea, Michigan; the M. J. Clark Memorial Home at | 
Grand Rapids; and the Methodist Memorial Home for the 
Aged at Warren, Indiana. All three of these Homes are free 
from debt. Their combined assets amount to $1,380,000—- 
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Chelsea, $500,000; Grand Rapids, $448,000; Warren, $432,000. 
At the present time these Homes are caring for 272 aged guests. 
Their expenditures for this blessed ministry total more than 
$80,000 yearly. 

The Area has three Homes for children—the Children’s Vil- 
lage, Detroit; the Indiana Children’s Home at Lebanon; and the 
Bashor Children’s Home in the North Indiana Conference. In 
addition there is the Monnett Home and School for Girls at 
Rensselaer, Indiana. These Homes have nearly 300 children 
under their supervision and care. Their work represents a total 
investment of $550,000 and an annual budget of $80,000. 

These educational and eleemosynary institutions are a source 
of satisfaction and pride to the Detroit Area. They reflect great 
credit upon those who direct them and upon the Church that 
supports them. We believe nothing finer of their kind is found 
anywhere in Methodism. 

The total investments of the Area in property, plant, equip- 
ment, and endowment are $67,900,000, distributed as follows: 
Churches and Parsonages $46,970,000; Colleges, $12,000,000 ; 
Hospitals, $7,000,000; Homes for the Aged, $1,380,000; Homes 
for Children, $550,000. These assets of nearly $70,000,000 
make the Detroit. Area a pretty sizeable corporation. The extent 
and diversity of its interests present administrative problems of 
a most complex and intricate character. Only a devoted minis- 
try, a loyal laity, and a competent staff of Superintendents, 
Directors, and Presidents make possible a unified program of 
these large interests. 

The annual budget of expenditures of the Area has averaged 
more than $7,000,000 ($7,278,505) for each year of the quad- 
rennium, making a total of more than $29,000,000 ($29,114,- 
028) which the Area has expended in four years for the extension 
of the work of the Kingdom within and without the Area. It 
may be of interest if we indicate the general items in the total 
four-year budget. They are as follows: Ministerial support, 
$8,904,374; local expenses, including amounts paid on interest 
and debts, $8,548,351; disciplinary and Conference benevolences, 
$3,021,303; Colleges, Hospitals, and Homes, $8,640,000. 

Considering the blighting effects of the depression upon the 
financial resources of the Area’s supporting constituency, it is 
a remarkable tribute to the loyalty and devotion of Michigan 
and Indiana Methodists that out of their restricted resources 
they have invested more than $17,000,000 ($17,452,725) in the 
maintenance of their churches, and in addition have invested 
nearly $12,000,000 ($11,661,303) in missionary, educational 
and benevolent activities for others. 

The present indebtedness upon the churches and institutions 
of the Area amounts to approximately $10,000,000, distributed as 
follows: Churches and Parsonages, $6,500,000; Hospitals, $3,- 
300,000; Colleges and Homes, $300,000. 
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Tt is needless to say that under present economic conditions— 
unemployment, reduced income, loss of homes, savings and for- 
tunes—it has been impossible for our churches and institutions 
to meet their capital obligations during these years of the depres- 
sion. The patience, forbearance, and generosity of our creditors 
have been beyond praise. Banks have not pushed us. Individ- 
uals have not harried us. All have recognized the desperate and 
almost impossible plight in which the debtor class of the nation 
has found itself as a result of a depression of which they are the 
helpless victims. Yet in the midst of this unparalleled economic 
catastrophe the churches of the Detroit Area have reduced their 
capital obligations by nearly $900,000 in the last three years, 
from $7,389,548 in 1932 to $6,510,178 in 1935. The institu- 
tions of the Area have reduced their obligations by fully $300,000 
during the same period, making a total of nearly $1,200,000 in 
the reduction of the debts of the churches and institutions during 
the past quadrennium. 

The spiritual ministrations of the churches have met with a 
considerable measure of success. The five Conferences report 
during the four years 65,479 baptisms, and 50,192 persons re- 
ceived into probationary membership. During the same period 
the churches have received into active membership 59,380 from 
probation, and 40,082 by transfer, a total of 99,462 received into 
the active membership during the quadrennium. There have 
been removed from the active membership rolls by death 19,798, 
by transfer 28,778, and by increase in the non-resident inactive 
list of 12,145, making a total of 60,712 removals, leaving a net 
increase of accessions over removals of 38,750. 

But when we compare the total active members reported in 
1935, 393,210, with the total active members reported in 1982, 
414 95%, instead of an increase of 38,750 in the active member- 
ship of the Area we find a decrease of 21,747. In other words, we 
discover that 60,497 names have disappeared from the active 
membership rolls of the Area for which there is no accounting 
whatsoever. This situation is not peculiar to the Detroit Area. In 
the period from 1920 to 1932, inclusive, more than two and a 
quarter million names disappeared from the active member- 
ship rolls of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for which there 
was no accounting except that they had been cut off without 
any explanation whatsoever. The number of members who 
disappeared from our active membership rolls from 1920 to 
1932 exceeded our total Methodist membership West of the Mis- 
sissippi River and: Hast of the Allegheny Mountains. If we bring 
the record up to date, we shall find that from 1920 to 1936 more 
than three million names have disappeared from our rolls in 
addition to those who have been removed by death, transfer, and 
non-residence. It is our belief that the General Conference 
could well afford to give time and attention to the consideration 
of this situation, and, if necessary, appoint a competent com- 
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mission to make a thorough study of the conditions that have 
resulted in one of the most amazing membership losses in the 
history of the modern Church. 

I cannot close this, my first quadrennial report over the united 
Detroit Area, without expressing my deep appreciation of our 
ministry and laity, and my gratitude for their loyalty and co- 
operation in the work of the Kingdom of God which the Area 
has attempted to do. 
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The Area is composed of six Annual Conferences, four white— 
the Holston, Blue Ridge-Atlantic, Alabama, and Central Tennes- 
see, and two colored—the North Carolina and Hast Tennessee. 
The boundaries include parts of Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and all of North Carolina and Alabama. In this far-flung 
field we have 423 pastoral charges, with 1,179 church buildings, 
and a total membership of 107,750. Within the Area we have 
also nine educational institutions with a student enrollment of 
2,500. 

During the quadrennium all the Conferences have made some 
gains in membership, substantial increases in World Service giv- 
ing, witnessed a growing interest in young people’s work and 
Religious Education, and, best of all, have sustained a good 
morale in the face of impoverished conditions and school limita- 
tions common to large parts of the area. 

The heart of our Southern Highland work is here. Rightly 
it challenges the interest and imagination of much of our 
Church. Young people as fine as anywhere under the sun are 
found here in our schools and churches. We have two genera- 
tions of effective work to our credit. Splendid progress has 
been made. Difficult and serious problems still confront us. 
Extreme poverty among the people, woeful lack of school privi- 
leges, a belated and largely untrained ministry makes a trying 
but challenging situation. 

Improvement is being made. The scholastic requirements of 
the church, the faithful and effective work of our Boards of 
Ministerial Training, the helpful Institutes and Summer Schools 
are helping to create a better leadership. 

The Holston Conference, the strongest of the group, has a 
large number of town and city churches and a goodly number 
of strong and well organized rural churches and larger parishes. 
Forward-looking pastors, supported by loyal and devoted laymen, 
are making the life of the church felt in many sections of the 
area. 

The new government projects under the T. V. A. have awak- 
ened unusual interest in parts of the area. A new civilization, 
and a million people in the Tennessee Valley basin, is predicted. 
Conditions are certainly changing. One-room cabins are dis- 
appearing and humble but comfortable houses are taking their 
place. Floods are to be controlled, erosion of land to be over- 
come, waste lands reclaimed, agriculture developed, industries 
greatly enlarged and living conditions modernized. Of course 
this social change challenges the Church. We must be ready for 
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the larger obligation and opportunity. A united Methodism can 
best cope with this problem arising from these rapid and long 
overdue changes. 

Our two colored conferences in leadership, training and 
achievement will compare favorably with other conferences in 
the area. In fact in some vital matters they lead. This is espe- 
cially true concerning World Service and support of their own 
conference institutions. 

Methodism’s best contribution to this section of the country 

and to the Christian cause has been and is being made through 
our educational institutions. The limits of this report will per- 
mit only a brief resume of the work of these schools. The quad- 
rennium has witnessed some marked changes and notable 
progress. 
_ The John H. Snead Seminary at Boaz, Alabama, has been 
in the field of secondary education for thirty-five years. It has 
sustained fully accredited academic courses, pursued its work in 
a fine Christian atmosphere, graduated over twelve hundred 
young people and made an impression for good on hundreds of 
Alabama homes. In recent years high schools have increased and 
the need for the church secondary school has diminished. But 
the need for a Junior College in this section has been growing. 
A half million people live within a radius of fifty miles of Boaz. 
There is not a single arts college in this field. Here was a chal- 
lenge to venture. The Trustees voted to institute a Junior 
College. Generous gifts by some Saints Anonymous and gifts 
from friends in the Alabama Conference brought a total of 
$126,000. This assured the Junior College, and it began its 
work auspiciously last September. An unusual Faculty of men 
and women has been assembled. The enrollment for the first 
class was phenomenal—beyond the hopes of anyone. Nearly 
eighty young men and women constitute the first class in the 
college department. It is believed that two hundred will be 
enrolled next fall. Conditions for credited rating of the college 
have been met. Strategically located as it is, we have good reason 
to feel that it will be one of the largest and most useful of our 
junior colleges. 

Baxter Seminary, at Baxter, Tennessee, through its program 
of labor and produce exchange for a Christian education, con- 
tinues its noble work in giving to hundreds of the Cumberland 
highlanders trained minds, strong bodies, Christian culture and 
social understanding, together with one or two courses in some 
practical occupation. The Christian spirit holds sway here. The 
art of learning how to live together and the practical application 
of the Christian ethic in daily life is very evident. The school is 
fully accredited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, by the State Department of 
Education and the University Senate. A faculty and staff of 
fifteen serve 250 eager students. A new Administration Build- 
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ing, costing $50,000, the gift of a generous friend, was com- 
pleted and dedicated in 1933. A five hundred acre farm is 
operated as part of the student work program. Financial 
reverses came as a result of the depression, but faith, sacrifice, 
hard work and generous friends have won out. The future looks 
ood. 

; Pfeiffer Junior College, formerly Mitchell College, at Missen- 
heimer, N. C., sponsored by the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, is new, not only in name, but in its whole physical plant. 
Through the munificent gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, five 
beautiful new buildings of New England Colonial design, one 
of them the President’s home, adorn this campus. This school 
is in the heart of the Piedmont section. From this region and 
western North Carolina most of the students come. It offers 
courses in agriculture, home economics, music, art, commerce 
and teacher training. A large farm on which students have a 
chance to work is a part of the institution. A beautiful Chris- 
tian atmosphere pervades the whole school. Christian character 
and service are the compelling ideals. Blessed are they who have 
made possible a place like this for the training and culture of 
outh. 

‘ Tennessee Wesleyan College, at Athens, Tennessee, is render- 
ing a high type of educational service to students from both the 
Chattanooga and Atlanta Areas. It keeps pace with changing 
conditions and adapts its program to present-day need. It was 
one of the first seven Junior Colleges to be accredited by the 
Southern: Association. The faculty is composed of men and 
women of broad culture and profound Christian convictions. 
Special emphasis is given to religious training. The daily chapel 
service, the frequent conferences on Christian work, and the 
annual special week on Religious Emphasis are a regular part of 
the program. Large numbers of those graduating here go on to 
complete their work in institutions of higher learning. 

Wood Junior College, formerly Bennett Academy, at, Mathis- 
ton, Miss., sponsored by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
holds an enviable record of service to some twenty counties of 
eastern Mississippi and western Alabama. It is the only institu- 
tion offering educational advantages in that section. Poverty 
abounds there. Seventy-five per cent of the farms are mortgaged. 
The crop-mortgage system prevails and the interest charges are 
exorbitant. We are giving youth caught in this system a chance. 
The students are of high type intellectually and morally. They 
seek an education that they may prepare themselves to help 
make better living conditions among their own people. The 
Christian spirit and ideals prevail here. A new Dormitory and 
other property improvements are under way. The College will 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee in June. Fifty years of unselfish 
Christian service are on record to its credit. 

The capstone of our educational work is the University of 
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Chattanooga. In character and scholarship it has won an envi- 
able place among institutions of higher learning. Its moral and 
spiritual tone is high. Its cultural influence is felt in the life 
of the City and State. The faculty was never stronger, the 
student body never larger than now. The depression and bank 
failures have cut down the productive endowment and made the 
quadrennium financially hard for the University. Fortunately, 
we have had the right man at the head of the institution. The 
president, Dr, Alexander Guerry, combines scholarship with 
unusual executive ability. Due to his own personal sacrifices, 
the sharing spirit on the part of the faculty and the very generous 
response by good friends to the President’s appeal for financial 
aid, deficits have been overcome through these hard years. The 
outlook financially is brighter. But the Church must not forget its 
own responsibility to this, its only institution of higher learning 
in this area. April of this year the university celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee. Distinguished statesmen, scholars, scientists 
and churchmen were on the program. It was a great week and 
bode well for the University’s future. 

In the two colored conferences we have three’ educational in- 
stitutions of which we may be justly proud. 

Bennett College for Women at Greensboro, N. C., sponsored 
jointly by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the Board 
of Education, is one of the few great colleges for colored women. 
It sustains one of the best trained faculties found in any Negro 
college. ‘The growth of Bennett in the last few years has been 
phenomenal. The enrollment has been doubled during the last 
three years. It is awarded an “A” rating by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Through 
the generous gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, the New York 
District of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, and other 
friends, a beautiful new Girls’ Dormitory, a central heating 
plant, and other property improvements have been added during 
the past year. The educational idea at Bennett is student-cen- 
tered. A well-rounded Christian personality is the aim. Prep- 
aration for real service is the goal. Three cheers for Bennett 
College for Women! It is helping to solve, not only the race 
problem, but all other problems worth solving. 

Morristown Industrial College at Morristown, Tennessee, 
stands as a monument of heroic faith and enterprise. For more 
than a half century it has served our colored youth. Dr. EH. C. 
Paustian came to the Presidency three years ago, in the dark 
and trying hours of the depression. He faced the situation with 
faith and courage. He has favorably impressed both the colored 
and white friends of the school. He feels that a school with so 
fine a past must have a better future. Negro youth have not 
yet had their chance. We must help to give them one. The 
physical plant is complete and fairly equipped. It has no debt. 
It has capacity for four times the number of students now 
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enrolled. The immediate problem is more students. Growing 
co-operation on the part of the colored pastors with earnest 
efforts by the Administration to keep the tuition costs down to 
the minimum, together with scholarship aid from interested 
friends, will bring this increase of students. Hast Tennessee 
Conference, with increasing loyalty, is supporting the school. 

The Allen Home and School in Asheville, N. C., operated by 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, has given another 
quadrennium of unique and devoted service to the colored girls 
and younger children of western North Carolina. The worth 
and work of this school cannot be too highly praised. It blesses 
life and builds character. 

Beside the above-named institutions, the Board of Home Mis- 
sions carries on educational, medical, social and religious work 
at Pittman Center, Tennessee, and at Lansing, North Carolina. 
Much of this work is supported by gifts from friends of our 
mountain work throughout the whole Church. 

We have said little concerning our needs. They are quite well 
known. Most of these institutions are dependent on the kindly 
and friendly supporters outside the area. They make this mar- 
velous service possible. Their investments are in human life and 
Christian character. The investments are safe, the dividends 
sure. In the name of all these institutions we want to thank the 
Board of Home Missions, the Board of Education, and the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society for their Christian consideration 
and support of this noble work in the Area. 

In conclusion let me say that these have been four busy and 
happy years. I have traveled by auto nearly 131,000 miles and 
several thousand miles by train. I have presided over the six 
Conferences of the Area three times and once each over the fol- 
lowing Conferences in other Areas: the Central Northwest, 
North Indiana, Northwest Indiana, Norwegian-Danish, South- 
ern Illinois, Central New York, East German, New Jersey, 
Savannah and Philadelphia. 

We have never worked with finer people than those in the 
Chattanooga Area. They are devoted, consecrated and co-opera- 
tive. This is true of both the pastors and the laity. There has 
been but little complaint, there has been much and constant 
co-operation. From my heart I thank all these good friends 
of the Chattanooga Area. 
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Dear Fathers and Brethren: 


As these lines are written in one of the coldest periods on 
record in New England and with one of its most disastrous 
blizzards of more than gale destructive velocity tearing at build- 
ings and shipping, a boat has arrived in Boston Harbor. It 
is manned by a captain who has never known defeat nor fear 
and a crew of gaunt and haggard heroism. With sails rent, 
seams open wide, ice-encased masts, and tons of ice and snow 
on deck, this gallant little boat had beaten, pounded, staggered 
its way through the storm. As the captain stepped to the dock, 
shaking the icicles from his hair and eyes and beard, his single 
comment was, “We came through, and lost nothing below deck.” 
Not otherwise has the Boston Area, out of the storms of finan- 
cial disaster and gales of near-bankruptey, with unbelievably 
vascular sacrifice and hurting heroism, “come through”—with 
nothing lost below deck. 

I hail with a Te Deum, a Doxology and a Jubilate Deo, the 
District Superintendents, ministers, the ladies of the manse, 
supply pastors, Deaconesses and laymen of the Area who have 
achieved so heroically, sume not counting even their lives dear 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus. After one of the hardest periods 
through which New England has passed, the sons and daughters 
of John Wesley still walk these hills and valleys with dignity 
and with honor. Atmosphered by Pilgrim and Puritan heritage, 
the Wesleyan spirit abides; and to be a Methodist in New 
England is still “a distinguishing mark and a mark of dis- 
tinction.” 

At the beginning of the quadrennium, there were added to 
the five Conferences of the Boston Area—Maine, New England, 
New England Southern, New Hampshire and Vermont—two 
foreign-language Conferences—the East German and LHastern 
Swedish. These two Conferences represent episcopal adminis- 
tration in nine states, extending from Monson, Maine, to Balti- 
more, Maryland. They enrich the Area by their life, their 
culture, their churches and their institutions. The East German 
Conference, in October, 1935, fittingly observed the centennial 
of German Methodism in the United States. 

The present quadrennial trends in vital statistics indicate small 
but substantial gains. Every gain represents vascular life. Our 
present membership is 170,286. These are in 1079 Societies. 
Seven hundred and forty-four ministers are in Conference mem- 
bership in the Area. Throughout the quadrennium, there has 
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been wholesome emphasis upon evangelism and stewardship and 
an evidenced rising tide of spiritual life. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Strangers to New England, when asked what is the largest 
University in New England, invariably reply Harvard or Yale. 
The largest is Boston University, with its more than ten thousand 
students gathered from every state of the Union and twenty- 
eight foreign countries. Boston University has continued its 
amazing and miraculous development, and has come through the 
depression without accumulating deficits. The School of Re- 
ligious Education has been completely reorganized under the 
new name of the School of Religious and Social Work. Also 
reorganized has been the graduate School, with the highest 
standards, pioneering in the field of fellowships and assistant- 
ships. The School of Theology, with strengthened faculty, 
draws to Beacon Hill the choicest potential preachers of some 
nineteen denominations. All of the Schools of the University 
show a waxing power, influence and prestige. The President, 
with a New England-wide testimonial, celebrates the tenth anni- 
versary of his achieving presidency this year. During his ad- 
ministration, the net assets of the University have increased 
by one-half, 

The other educational institutions of the Area are the secon- 
dary schools of Wilbraham, Kents Hill, Tilton, East Greenwich 
and Montpelier. The headmasters of all report very definite 
gains in student personnel and waxing influence, with a strong 
tendency toward junior college evolution. These schools of 
ancient growth, root the strength of many of the great sons of 
New England and the world. Bucksport School, at the begin- 
ning of the quadrennium revealed a state of such financial 
disaster that after a long period of conferences, consultations 
and court proceedings, the school was closed, after a notable 
service of nearly a century. 


WESLEY FOUNDATIONS 


Wesley Foundations are successfully and rewardingly main- 
tained at the University of Maine, Harvard and Amherst. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religious Education is recognized as the most determinative 
and dynamic movement of modern Christianity. Church Schools, 
Standard Training Schools, Week-Day Religious Education and 
Vacation Bible Schools have been the channels through which 
this work has been promoted. Epworth League Institutes are 
conducted at all of the Conference centers. Our eight camp 
meetings are taking on renewed spiritual life by an emphasis 
upon a ministry to youth through ministerial training groups 
and youth movements that are both spiritual and scientific. 
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ZIONS HERALD 


_ Zion's Herald, published by the Wesleyan Association, looks 
into the future with courage and a degree of satisfaction in 
the belief that it is proving, not only to New England, but 
increasingly to the Church at large, an outstanding, prophetic, 
inspirational voice. Its long tradition in outstanding edi- 
torial ability is being creatively, dynamically, fearlessly sus- 
tained. The Herald is conservative enough to be progressive ; 
and progressive enough to be prophetic, and is out-living its 
contemporaries in New England. The present weekly circula- 
tion, in this its 113th year, is 9,920. 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


The Boston depository of the Methodist Book Concern is 
one of the best managed in the circuit. Housed in the Wesleyan 
Building, it is a very part of the Area life, and in a most diffi- 
cult competitive field is still “The House of Good Books.” 


HOSPITALS, HOMES AND DEACONESS WORK 


The New England Deaconess Hospital has operated through- 
out the quadrennium without a dollar of loss, and has been able 
to increase rather than decrease its services to the poor during 
that time. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars a year is invested in 
the rehabilitation of Methodist ministers and their families. 
The George F. Baker Clinic for the treatment of diabetes has 
been erected and dedicated. In the care of diabetic patients, the 
hospital has become a world House of Healing. Palmer Mem- 
orial, another unit in the Deaconess group, is the largest and 
best equipped hospital for the study and care of cancer patients 
in New England. . The annual meeting in January registered 
the close of a year in which all records for the treatment of 
patients were broken, caring for 6,687 patients. 

The Bethany Deaconess Hospital in Brooklyn, under the 
aegis of the East German Conference, is well staffed and ably 
conducted. More than $40,000 worth of charitable work was 
done during the quadrennium. 

The New England Deaconess Association operates Attleboro 
Springs (taken over from the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
operated with a daily deficit and increasing indebtedness and 
now in process of final adjustment); the J. W. Wilbur Health 
Home at Natick; and the Home for Aged Methodist Women 
at Concord. The Association, with unparalleled patience of 
Christian statesmanship, has carried through these works of 
uncalculated benevolence and large inheritance of indebtedness. 
When freed from these grave-bands, the Association will be 
enabled to carry on its work with rewarding joy commensurate 
with the fidelity of the faith shown by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Within the Area also are the Pawtucket-Central Falls Deacon- 
ess Home, the Providence Deaconess Home, and the Fall River 
Deaconess Home, the latter including an Industrial School 
Settlement, two Children’s Health Camps and a Rest Home for 
Deaconesses. Deaconess work is also carried on at the Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In Brooklyn, the Bethany 
Home for the Aged ministers under the auspices of the Hast 
German Conference. 

The Eastern Swedish Conference for nearly a century has 
maintained a Seamen’s Mission in New York. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Boston Area is responsible for the Mother Plant of the 
Goodwill Industries connected with our church and the National 
Association of Goodwill Industries in America. With its varied 
activities, the Goodwill ministers to thousands of the under- 
privileged. Goodwill Industries are maintained also at eight 
other points in New England; and it is expected that within 
the next quadrennium nearly every section of New England 
will be occupied by this latest development in industrial evange- 
lism. 

WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


The women’s organizations of the Area—the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
the Ladies’ Aid Societies—have wrought not only successfully 
throughout the quadrennium, but also achievingly, with advance 
goals that impinge upon the miraculous. The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society has its offices in the Wesleyan Building, as 
has also the New England Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and the publishing offices of the Woman’s 
Missionary Friend. 


AREA COUNCIL 


The Area Council has met regularly and has developed an 
Area consciousness which hitherto has baffled Area planning. 
Freedom of transfer is now agreed among the Conferences, 
co-Areal. All Area projects, programs and plans have become 
unified. The Council, together with the Area District Super- 
intendents’ Association—unique in Methodism—has maintained 
a solidarity which would otherwise mean Area administration 
chaotic and heterogeneous. 


WORLD SERVICE 


World Service has been kept before the Area with meticulous 
faithfulness. The New England and New England Southern 
Conferences have accepted the allocated territory of North 
India as their Parish Abroad. Other Conferences of the Area 
_ have also their significant designated fields. The keenest problem 
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now fronting is the recognition of New England as Home 
Missionary territory with an adequate ministry to the vast needy 
but rewarding rural sections. A very strong tide toward Fed- 
erated and “Yoked” churches presents increasingly difficult 
administrative problems and divided loyalties. Nevertheless, 
the strength and fidelity of New England Methodism comes 
from the villages and the “Steeples Among the Hills.” An 
indicated need is not only an evangelizing but an intensely 
personal shepherding ministry. A special commission is making 
a study of rural New England, Federation trends, and the 
charters, articles of incorporation and financial status of every 
church and institution of the Area. The influx and increase of 
foreign populations constitute a strikingly high percentage of 
the second and third generation bilingual and uni-lingual groups. 


BOSTON CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The work of the Boston City Missionary Society has been 
divided between the Superintendents of the Boston and Lynn 
Districts. As a Corporation, the Society has continued under 
an improvement campaign, carrying on the financial obligations 
and indebtedness of the former bi-lingual work and churches. 
At this writing, the campaign indicates a total improvement 
that, under a distributed carrying load, will dissolve these 
obligations in another quadrennium. 


BOSTON IN-TOWN METHODISM 


In-Town Boston includes First Church, Tremont Street and 
Copley. The Methodist Religious Society in Boston has held the 
following properties: The old People’s Temple, Copley Church 
and Tremont Street Church, the Tremont Street Church having 
been consolidated with People’s Temple in the spring of 1922. 
November 2, 1925, Copley Church was purchased, and the com- 
bined Society was moved to that Church. However, on March 
14th, 1926, Tremont Church was reopened. At the time of 
this expansion program, the large mortgages necessitated did 
not seem too’ great a burden. The dreams were unfulfilled. 
The income received has not been sufficient to meet mortgage 
interest. The mortgage on People’s Temple property has been 
foreclosed, and the mortgages on Tremont Street Church and 
Copley Church were in heavy default in 1932. Proceedings 
have been instituted in Court by the banks to reach and apply 
the Jackson-Binney Trust fund in payment of the mortgages 
and interest. Aggrieved by the decision of the Superior Court 
which, after a trial, was in favor of the Church’s contention, 
the banks have appealed to the Supreme Judicial Court which 
has not at this writing handed down its decision. Until the 
result of this litigation is known, it is difficult to make any 
constructive definite plans for the future of these churches. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


The Massachusetts Bible Society has had a most notable quad- 
rennium, with a brilliant anniversary celebration of the Cover- 
dale Bible. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


As President of the Massachusetts Council of Churches for 
the third year, the Resident Bishop has been able to make an 
interdenominational contribution without lessening of denomina- 
tional loyalty; and Methodist prestige has been greatened in 
Massachusetts. : 

The Resident Bishop has visited regularly, constantly and 
comprehensively the entire Area every year. With holy joy, 
during these four years, he has trod in the footsteps of his great 
predecessors, and has endeavored to follow faithfully, in com- 
radeship with his brethren, the great Head of the Church. 
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The Jubbulpore Area comprises the Central Provinces, the 
Lucknow and the North India Annual Conferences, and the 
Bhabua Mission, which is an indigenous enterprise of our 
Church in Southern Asia. There are altogether 20 districts and 
a total Christian community of over 120,000 in these Confer- 
ences. 

This area is a great institutional center. The Lucknow Pub- 
lishing House, Lucknow Christian College, Isabella Thoburn 
College and Leonard Theological College, all of which are our 
great all-India institutions, are within its territory. The two 
Ashrams of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, drawing men and women from 
all parts of India, are within the territory of this area. 

There are sixteen wholly self-supporting and eight about fifty 
per cent self-supporting churches in this area. Some of the 
wholly self-supporting churches have definitely assumed the 
financial responsibility of some sections of the District in which 
they are located. Our goal is to make our churches wholly self- 
supporting and gradually to lay the financial and administrative 
responsibility of District evangelistic work on these churches. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Dr. and Mrs. A. A. Parker, 
who are now retiring from active service, a Tithers’ League has 
been organized in the Leonard Theological College in Jubbul- 
pore. The staff and students carry on city evangelistic work 
and also conduct a free reading room for the public, where Chris- 
tian books and magazines are available and regular lectures, 
mainly on religious subjects, are also given. All this they do in 
addition to contributing toward the pastoral support. 

The Zenana work in Lucknow, under an assistant missionary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, is entirely self- 
supporting. 

Two splendid new church buildings and two splendid chapels 
have been constructed and one church building completed in the 
area during this quadrennium. Two of these have been built 
almost wholly by the people themselves, while the others were 
built with the help of our friends and patrons in America. But 
our people also gave generously, some of them their earnings of 
one month, toward their construction. 

In a village named Kanapur, District Khandwa, in the Cen- 
tral Provinces Conference, a strong and beautiful brick chapel 
has been built. The Christian headman of the village and his 
wife held themselves responsible for the cost of the building and 
the village Christians also helped to the best of their ability. 
Those who could not give cash gave of their time and worked as 
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laborers without remuneration, while some furnished building 
materials. It has been an inspiration to me to dedicate these 
sacred places of worship. We insist that wherever the people 
desire to have a place of worship they should do their utmost 
before asking others to help them. Thus the people are proud 
to own their own places of worship. 

The earthquake early in 1934 in Bihar (Lucknow Conference) 
did considerable damage to our property. The new church build- 
ing in Muzaffarpur was very badly damaged and the parsonage 
was totally destroyed. The Girls’ School building was too seri- 
ously damaged to be rebuilt, and, therefore, the girls and teach- 
ers were removed to Arrah and Gonda. Friends both in the 
United States of America and in India came generously to the 
relief of the sufferers. Our Government also generously helped. 
Thus the sufferings of the people have been alleviated and the 
necessary buildings, including the church and the parsonage, 
have been rebuilt and repaired, and our work has been continued. 
The spirit manifested by our people has been nothing short of 
heroic. 

Our educational institutions continue to wield an influence for 
good. They are among the leading educational centers in these 
parts of India. Our primary schools, under the ladies of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, are rendering invaluable 
service to the cause of Christian education. The co-operation of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has been most invalu- 
able. ‘The ladies have shared our burdens and thus have saved 
the situation in many instances. The work of the district evan- 
gelists has been of a very superior type and has been greatly . 
blessed of God. 

How we wish our friends and patrons in America could see 
our village schools. The journey from these schools to Lucknow 
Christian College and Isabella Thoburn College is a very long 
one, but who can despise the days of small beginnings? From 
these village schools have come, and will continue to come, some 
of the outstanding lay and ministerial leaders in the church and 
country. 

Through the generous gift of Mr. Chester A. Smith of Peeks- 
kill, New York, aided by a generous grant from Government, a 
new school building, known as The Chester A. Smith School 
Building, has been put up in Arrah (Lucknow Conference), 
where the experiment of co-education up to the Middle Standard 
is being successfully tried. 

We have laid special stress on the deepening of the religious 
life of our people. Conventions for our church members and 
retreats for our workers have been held annually, resulting in 
much spiritual good to our people. Pastors’ conferences have 
also been organized, where pastors of our congregations have 
assembled together prayerfully to deliberate upon the problems 
which they face in their work. Non-Methodists have joined with 
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us and have borne testimony to the great help they have received 
from these conventions, retreats and conferences. The Ashrams 
under the leadership of Dr. E. Stanley Jones have very definitely 
contributed toward the building up of the Christian lite of the 
people. The Ashrams uphold Christ and give everyone a chance 
to accept Him as his or her personal Saviour and Lord. In addi- 
tion to the great intellectual good they are doing, lives are actu- 
ally being transformed there. This is the testimony of all those 
who attend them. 

In our District Conferences, and also on other occasions, 
wherever there are Chaudharis (village laymen) we have held 
Chaudhari rallies and Christian Melas (religious fairs) and the 
Chaudharis and the workers, as well as others who have attended, 
have had a delightful and profitable time and have enjoyed 
Christian fellowship together. 

In our Annual Conferences also we have laid stress on things 
spiritual. The first day of each Conference has been wholly 
devoted to intercession and witnessing, ending with a consecra- 
tion service around the communion table. This has made the 
atmosphere of the Conference spiritual, and has considerably 
helped us all in the business sessions, for in most cases spiritual 
victories have been won on this first day of the Conference. 
Every night during Conference fellowhip meetings have been 
held, where there has been very helpful sharing of experiences.| 
The Conference has closed with another consecration service 
after the reading of the appointments, and the members have 
again partaken of the communion by districts led by their dis- 
trict superintendents, and from the Conference have gone forth 
to their work with a new consecration, a new enthusiasm and a 
new courage. Thus our Annual Conferences have been occasions 
of spiritual refreshing and inspiration as well as of transaction 
of business. 

We feel that a Church thus prepared will be quite equal to 
meeting the situation now caused in India by the decision of the 
depressed classes and their leaders to give up the religion which 
has done nothing for them and to accept a religion which will 
satisfy their inner cravings. We are doing our best to cope 
with the situation. The Mother Church should not be unmind- 
ful of this challenge, but should make it possible for us to con- 
centrate adequate forces on the strategic centers. With our 
present numbers it is impossible’ to do so. 

During this past quadrennium I have traveled extensively in 
my area. I have traveled by train, horse and bullock carts, 
motor cars and dandies, on elephants and on foot. All the 
District Conferences have been visited more than once, and I 
have toured in a good many villages as well as cities and towns. 
After my serious illness of several months last year I did con- 
siderable amount of touring in my area. Bishop J. W. Robinson 
and Bishop B. T. Badley have very kindly helped me by holding 
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two of my Conferences and attending to important matters con- 
nected with these Conferences. To both of them my grateful 
thanks are due. 

This is the hour of unprecedented opportunity for us. There 
are open doors on every hand. There is a great spiritual hunger 
in the hearts of the people of India. There is already a Mass 
Movement in the Khandwa District, and an incipient Mass 
Movement in the Bastar District, of the Central Provinces Con- 
ference. In the Khandwa District in less than three months 
over three hundred people were baptized by our Church alone. 
Two important denominations working in this region are co- 
operating with us in coping with the situation. Even then a 
large number of enquirers have been kept in check, because we 
do not have enough workers to shepherd them. The revival fire 
has broken out. Lives are being touched and transformed. 
There is a great spiritual awakening in several places in this 
area, especially among the young people. 

Despite the depression this is the hour of our opportunity, 
which if lost will never come back again. God is speaking to 
His children “that they go forward.” His will is for us to “go 
in and possess the land.” Our faces are set forward, “heart 
within and God o’erhead.” We march onward, for victory is in 
sight. 

The watchword of the area is “That in all things He might 
have the pre-eminence” (Col. 1. 18), and the chorus: 


“Let the beauty of Jesus be seen in me, 
All His wonderful passion and purity. 
O, Thou Spirit Divine, 
All my nature refine, 
Till the beauty of Jesus be seen in me.” 
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MattHew W. Crair, Resident Bishop 


I take peculiar pleasure in submitting the third report of my 
episcopal supervision of the Covington Area. To the work of 
the area I have given myself without reserve. The area which 
embraces the middle west of the country is composed of the 
Central West, Lexington, Southwest and Tennessee Conferences, 
caring for the Negro membership and constituency of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of this section. The record of 1932 
shows an enrollment of 49,190 members and 51,110 for 1935, an 
increase of 2,020. This is not a flattering increase but all things 
considered we feel that we have done well. The problems and 
challenging opportunities have been rather exacting. In some 
respects our problems within this area are unlike those of other 
sections. 

Following the World War, it is estimated that one million 
(1,000,000) Negroes migrated from the south, a majority of 
them into this industrial section of the country. In certain 
cities the Negro population increased more than 100 per cent. 
In the main they came from small towns and rural communities 
and knew but little about anything save farming and domestic 
service. Being employed in factories and plants they earned a 
good wage for a few years and did well. The depression came 
and displaced this season of great prosperity. For six years, the 
major portion of the group who did not return south have been 
without employment. Many who had money took advantage of 
opportunities to invest in fine residential sections in northern 
cities. Economic conditions provoked by lack of employment, 
the failure of banks, the wreckage of fortunes left most of them 
without funds. The church undertook to provide a program 
commensurate with the demands of their new environment. 
The General Church attempted to reenforce the local church 
with financial aid to make possible this innovation and program. 
Since the General Church no longer had funds with which to 
sustain programs already organized, thus leaving the local 
church overloaded and face-to-face with unpayable debts, with a 
large majority of the membership of these churches on relief, 
forcing the church to run on a declining income locally, created 
an appalling situation. Confronted with this situation we have 
struggled during the Quadrennium now ending. 

The Covington Area embraces a large territory in which a 
larger number of big cities are included than any other area 
effecting our group. In this area we have Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Nashville, Mem- 
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phis, Denver, Lincoln, Omaha, Des Moines, Youngstown, Steu- 
benville and others. These cities became centers for the exodus 
group. It is clear that, the failure of industry and business, 
lack of employment and forced relief for families have kept us 
during this quadrennium embarrassed beyond description. All- 
in-all those who have maintained and remained at their post 
of duty are to be commended for heroic efforts under the most 
trying conditions and circumstances. To say the least, we are 
holding our own. 

At the beginning of the quadrennium we were confronted 
with impossible debts in each conference, with threatening fore- 
closures. With the aid and cooperation of the Board of Home 
Missions—the Department of Church Extension, Dr. F. W. 
Mueller, Superintendent, we have been able to satisfy a majority 
of these claims, reducing the debts appreciably. The fol- 
lowing has been accomplished: Centenary Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, reduced their debt from $20,000.00 to $10,000.00 ; 
Simpson, Steubenville, Ohio, from $6,500.00 to $5,000.00; Cen- 
tenary Church, Columbus, Ohio, from $36,500.00 to $19,500.00 ; 
McKinley, Dayton, Ohio, from $28,000.00 to $6,000.00; Calvary, 
(Old St. Paul) Cincinnati, Ohio, purchased church and parson- 
age for $35,000.00 on which $28,000.00 has been paid. In ad- 
dition to this the organ has been renovated, tower and roof 
remodeled at a cost of $7,000.00; all of which has been paid. 
This church is located in a section of the city surrounded by a 
Negro population of 35,000. Wesley chapel, Little Rock, re- 
duced the debt of $18,000 to $8,000. Braden Memorial, Nash- 
ville, was totally destroyed by cyclone. The Church Extension 
Department came in and the new building is well on the way to 
completion. Saint Andrews, Kansas City, Missouri, reduced their 
debt from $20,000.00 to $5,000.00; Scott Church, Denver, Colo- 
rado, from $18,000.00 to $9,000.00. These accomplishments 
represent the sacrificial loyalty of the people and the valuable 
counsel and assistance rendered by Dr. Mueller through the de- 
partment of Church Extension without which many of our sanc- 
tuaries would have been lost. 

The most marvelous achievement of the quadrennium is the 
building of Second Church in Beloit, Wisconsin. Less than 
three years ago the pastor with a few loyal members, and 
nothing to go upon but faith in God, launched a building pro- 
ject. As the work progressed friends came to their assistance. 
Sunday, December 22, it was my happy privilege with the 
assistance of District Superintendent B. F. Smith to dedicate to 
the service and worship of Almighty God a magnificent sanc- 
tuary, furnished throughout, costing $18,000.00, every penny of 
which was paid. This represents an unusual accomplishment 
for which credit is due largely to the self-sacrificing pastor, 
Reverend Hermes Zimmerman and Mr. Oscar Nelson, a friend 
interested in the uplift of the Negro population of the city, 
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through whose influence a Mr. St. Anonymous contributed $4,500. 
Mr. Nelson is a member of First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Beloit. The pastor of this church at the dedication, said, “After 
this I shall expect Mr. Nelson to be in his pew in his own church.” 
The future of Methodism in Beloit, among our group, is secure 
and has the respect and confidence of the entire city. St. Mark 
Church, Chicago, has, during the quadrennium, paid off the entire 
indebtedness on their $40,000.00 new site—corner Michigan 
Avenue and 50th Street. It is the hope of this congregation to 
build a greater St. Mark in the near future, which is a pronounced 
necessity. It is a common thing for 400 and 500 people to be 
turned away from this church on Sunday morning due to the 
insufficient seating capacity of their present sanctuary. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. W. A. C. Hughes for his interest 
manifested in behalf of our underpaid pastors, especially in 
Arkansas. The average salary in that section is less than 
$100.00. One of the district superintendents reported to me 
that at one of his quarterly meetings with a crowded house the 
collection was 15 cents—a nickle and a Canadian dime. Two 
weeks later he received 25 cents on his allowance; was invited 
by one of the members to dinner, which invitation he was un- 
able to accept. In making this statement to me I asked: “Why 
were you unable to accept,” his reply was, “My family at home 
had nothing to go upon, I had nothing to send them, and I 
simply could not sit down to a good meal and enjoy it knowing 
their condition.” ‘This will give an idea of some of the hard- 
ships our brethren in certain sections of this area. are facing and 
enduring. Dr. Hughes through the Board of Home Missions 
has been a godsend to these men of God on duty. 

Our people are interested in World Service giving and we 
are struggling to hold our own. At the beginning of the quad- 
rennium each conference was in the red and the area had 
slumped about $7,000.00. In the last World Service record for 
the year 1933-34 the area had made a slight gain. Our aim is 
to hold the giving of the area at the close of this quadrennium to 
the level of its giving at the beginning. 

Under the Board of Ministerial Training an Area Summer 
School is conducted each year at Philander Smith College. 
Much interest is manifested in this school and the men are 
greatly benefited. Its influence for good is far-reaching. They 
look forward to it each year with eager enthusiasm. The at- 
tendance has increased yearly. This means for these men ten 
days’ intensive study under the guidance of competent instruc- 
tors. For this opportunity we are grateful to the Commission 
on Courses of Study, Dr. Allan MacRossie, Executive Secretary. 
The Schools for Rural Pastors under the Negro Bureau—Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, Dr. W. A. C. Hughes, 
director, have attracted much attention. These men are’ given 
an opportunity to study programs and projects which serve 
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them to a great advantage in their efforts to carry forward their 
program. The men are appreciatively grateful and return to 
their task fired to do a bigger job. 

Philander Smith College is our major project aside from 
Evangelism and maintaining the Sanctuaries. The college plays 
an important part in the program of the area—especially in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. Although the extensive building pro- 
gram planned and begun during the last quadrennium was in- 
definitely halted by the depression, the work of the College has 
gone forward steadily. The present buildings have been re- . 
paired and the ground beautified. The enrollment has shown 
a steady increase from year to year and we have the largest 
number of students in the history of the College. 

During this quadrennium, there has been almost a complete 
shrinkage of the financial resources of the College, and because 
of this the administration was forced to’ work out some plan of 
self-help. As a result, a group of students from the regular 
student body, by proper selection and training, has gone out each 
year into the States of Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, in special campaign of song and entertainment 
to sell the needs of the College to Christian people. The results 
have been very gratifying and the financial returns have been 
one of the best means of keeping the College doors open. More 
than $25,000.00 has been raised by these singers. 

The Federal Government, under the National Youth Admin- 
istration, has made it possible for more than forty students to 
remain in school during the last two years. The academic work 
has been strengthened by the addition of well-trained teachers 
in the field of Mathematics, Music and Journalism. The courses 
have been so planned as to meet the immediate needs of stu- 
dents. In fact, the first two years of College have been entirely 
reorganized into orientation and synthetic courses in fields of 
direct interest to students. 

The College has made an attempt to work out a special project 
in community uplift, under the direction of the Department of 
Education and the Department of Social Science. The com- 
munity southeast of the city, College Station, has been chosen. 
Surveys have been made. Work of beautifying and reorganiza- 
tion of this school’s program is being inaugurated. Special 
emphasis is being placed upon community betterment and leisure 
time activities. It is believed that with the proper encourage- 
ment and support, this work can be made a permanent project 
of the College. 

Philander being the only Christian four-year standardized 
college in the State of Arkansas, and the only one in the Coving- 
ton Area, it is the greatest desire of the Administration that it 
shall receive more earnest consideration and financial support 
in order that it shall not only maintain itself, but it shall go 
forward with its building program campaigning for endowment 
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and all necessary equipment to meet the needs of Negro youth. 

In the light of present day demands it may seem that we 
have not accomplished much. But taking into the account the 
reactions of NRA, unemployment among our people, the floods, 
sand storms and other reverses, I am inclined to say, as I heard 
a brother say in making his report in a conference, “Angels 
could do no better.” These results represent the sacrificial giv- 
ing of a people, ninety per cent of whom are on Relief. 

I submit this report for the pastors and dear people of the 
area with and among whom I have labored. Without them 
nothing could have been accomplished, and I am grateful to 
them for their loyal support and co-operation. I am profoundly 
thankful to Almighty God and the Church for the opportunity 
to have served in the ministry forty-seven years, and in this 
high and responsible office sixteen years. 
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The Denver Area consists of the four states of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, plus the small portion of Texas 
surrounding El] Paso—a vast territory stretching from Montana 
to Mexico. The fourth state in size in the Union is New Mexico 
and yet it is hardly one-fifth larger than Colorado or Wyoming. 

Methodism has the largest of any Protestant constituency in 
these four states, served by one bishop, six district superintend- 
ents and 270 pastors. Two of these states, New Mexico and 
Utah are still Mission Conferences. This is country both old 
and new, and the variety of problems facing the administration 
is as varied as the country. In addition to the distinctively 
rural and city types of work and the Wesley Foundation pro- 
gram, there are the problems of the transient workers, the mining 
towns, the frontier communities, pioneer homestead settlements, 
and our activities among the Mexicans and the Indians. Much 
of this work is still purely missionary in character and offers 
a challenge which the Methodist Episcopal Church faces in 
common with: other communions. 

Comity agreements are in force and are receiving increased 
attention in all four states. Much needed State Councils of 
Churches are in process of organization in Colorado and Wyom- 
ing. In not more than a dozen communities in the entire Area 
is our church in competition with other communions. On the 
other hand there are dozens of communities where no gospel 
work is being done. 

In the New Mezico Mission Conference, Superintendent 
George M. Henderson was relieved in June, 1935, after six years 
of efficient service and Dr. F. L. Geyer was appointed to take 
his place. At the present time there are 19 men serving this 
territory. The membership has shown a small but steady in- 
crease. In a few instances we are working in centers where 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is also located, but 
with one or two exceptions there is no overlapping of our ac- 
tivities. However, it will be a happy consummation when all 
Methodist work in New Mexico is under one administration. 
There are still communities which are not being reached by 
any church and cannot be until there are sufficient funds to 
support workers in a purely missionary program. 

A recent letter from our superintendent says, “Last Sunday 
I went to a community of over 1,400 population with a public 
school census of 450 and there is not a regular religious service 
of any kind held in this community. A Roman Catholic priest 
comes once a month and holds service in the schoolhouse because 
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there is no church of any kind. There are two other similar 
communities not many miles away which I have not had time 
nor money to investigate. Are we to pass these up or are 
we to enter and do the work of the Lord?” 

The most urgent problem facing us in New Mexico is that 
connected with our Spanish work. New Mexico has been for 
generations one of the main roads over which the people of 
Old Mexico have come and gone. During the last decade, ex- 
cept in a few centers, our work has stalled and it is certain that 
we are not meeting satisfactorily the challenge of the Spanish 
speaking population. A recent General Conference placed the 
responsibility for the care of these people upon the Latin 
American Mission thus breaking the connections between our 
English and Spanish churches. It is our judgment that it would 
be mutually helpful if both English and Spanish work were 
served by the same administration. 

The work of the Utah Mission is not as well known as it 
should be throughout Methodism. Organized in 1872 with 201 
members, 14 probationers and 5 churches with a property value 
of $40,000, at the present time the Mission has 2,406 members, 
50 probationers and 17 churches valued at $397,000. The popu- 
lation of Utah is 449,000 according to the recent census. 

Two things may be said about our membership: There has 
been steady growth; but the membership records do not ac- 
curately represent the constituency. One pastor writes, “I 
have a constituency of 200 with a membership of only 60.” 
This is a result of a comity agreement between the Protestant 
denominations limiting each one to definite boundaries so that 
while many communions unite in worship they do not unite 
in membership. The changing of this attitude is lamentably 
slow. Moreover the large number of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics who fail to make church connections upon coming 
to Utah constitutes one of our most serious problems. 

While in such centers as Ogden and Salt Lake City there is 
a Gentile population approaching 50 per cent of the total, the 
smaller towns are still predominantly Mormon. Accordingly, 
our chief problem in Utah is the Mormon problem. All students 
of the situation agree that the success of our work in the Utah 
‘Mission field is not to be judged by statistics. There are other 
very evident results. In the first place the last decade has seen 
a decided change in the Mormon attitude. To some extent we 
have won their confidence and are working with them, especially 
in the larger centers, in friendly co-operation along certain lines. 
Second, we have affected their moral and spiritual standards 
throughout the state. We have affected their theology, and 
purified to some degree their hymns. This is important because 
“the true menace of Mormonism is in its theology rather than 
its practice. Its doctrine of God is gross, sensual, materialistic; 
it distorts the meaning of the Holy Scriptures,” So it is en- 
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couraging to report signs that the prestige of Joseph Smith is 
decreasing and Jesus Christ is becoming more the object of their 
worship. 

While self support has made progress during recent years 
and even during the depression, for a generation to come, Utah 
must still be considered as missionary territory. It is generally 
understood among the workers in Utah that we are not engaged 
in an adventure of proselyting. Our strategy must be the leaven- 
ing of the Mormon Church with the vision of the regenerated 
life as it is in Christ Jesus. To this end our own churches must 
be maintained with the highest grade of leadership, and at 
such spiritual level as to affect the spiritual attitude of the 
Mormon hierarchy. 

In view of the fact that the central and southern parts of 
Idaho are largely Mormon we believe the time has come when 
our work among the Mormons should be faced as a whole. To 
this end it is my judgment that we should carefully consider 
the uniting of these two fields under a common administration. 
In this connection the outstanding need of this territory is 
a well subsidized radio voice by which the message and good- 
will of Evangelical Christianity can reach all of the Mormon 
people. In June, 1935, Dr. C. W. Hancher, after ten years of 
faithful leadership in the Utah Mission, took the retired rela- 
tion in his own Conference. Dr. W. E. Blackstock has been 
appointed his successor. 

Wyoming State, because of its scattered population, will con- 
tinue to be missionary territory for years to come. We have 
forty churches all manned with pastors who, from the stand- 
point of college and theological training, will compare with any 
similar group in the Church. But salaries here, in common 
with other missionary territory, are too low. Heroic pastors 
should not be penalized for their willingness to serve in needy 
frontier fields. Although our church is working in fine co- 
operation with other communions, there are many small un- 
churched communities that can only be reached by purely 
missionary pastors. We should have in Wyoming at least two 
such workers who would specialize in establishing Bible Schools, 
the distribution of religious literature and pastoral visitation in 
the outlying ranch territory. During the quadrennium, the 
two districts of Wyoming State have been merged into one 
under the superintendency of Roy O. Hills who has succeeded 
Dr. Guy HE. Konkel. 

The new government irrigation project at Palisades has re- 
cently opened up some two hundred square miles of fertile land 
just adjacent to our church at Riverton. In accord with the 
comity agreement between the Protestant churches, this terri- 
tory is Methodist responsibility. There is at present a popula- 
tion of well over 500 homesteaders and the estimate is that 
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within five years there will be 2,500. We must have missionary 
help if we are to shepherd this pioneering people. 

During the quadrennium, Colorado Conference has celebrated 
its 75th annwersary of the coming of the first Methodist preacher. 
Nearly every church in the Conference co-operated in a program 
which gave a decided uplift to the material and spiritual in- 
terests of the churches. The four districts in Colorado have 
been merged into three of rather vast proportions, one being 
as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 

During the quadrennium both the University of Denver and 
the [iff School of Theology have inaugurated new presidents. 
The cail of Dr. Charles E. Schofield to be president of Iliff has 
been most satisfactory to all interested. In the territory west 
of the Mississippi River, not including southern California, 
there are more than one million Methodists, in twenty-five 
annual conferences comprising over four thousand pastoral 
appointments. The Iliff School of Theology should train an 
increasing number of the men who go into these pulpits. We 
believe it will be of advantage to the whole Church if more 
of our eastern students could come westward for their theological 
training. In order to meet the steadily growing demands, 
Iliff must have a larger endowment. Plans to this end are now 
under way. 

During the administration of Frederick M. Hunter as 
chancellor of Denver University closer relations with the Colorado 
Conference were increasingly developed. When Chancellor 
Hunter was called to become the chancellor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education it was a satisfaction to the Confer- 
ence and to the faculty and friends of the University that Dean 
David Shaw Duncan, who for twenty-one years had been con- 
nected with the faculty, was called by the Board of Trustees to 
assume the presidency of the institution. The results during 
the first year of his leadership have proved the wisdom of the 
choice. 

While Colorado can boast of some of the really outstanding 
churches of the nation and while most parishes are self support- 
ing, there are many parts of the state which are missionary in 
character. More than a score of communities within fifty miles 
of Denver can be found in which no regular pastoral work is 
being done. In remoter sections of the state there are places of 
unbelievable spiritual illiteracy. One pastor recently writes, 
“T hesitate to write of our difficulties but something should be 
done for the people of this county. No one can realize the ex- 
tent of the field or the great needs unless he has been here and 
knows what goes on in these isolated places. Picture a rough 
mountainous region with no railroad in the whole county, poorly 
kept dirt roads except one highway running north and south. 
The nearest church to the north, 53 miles, to the east, 100 miles, 
to the south, 43 miles, and to the west, 130 miles. Our parish 
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includes all territory within this radius and the mountaineers 
of Kentucky have nothing on these inhabitants when it comes 
to lack of culture or refinement or living conditions.” 

The progress of our work wm much of this Area would be 
impossible without the continued backing of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. Moreover, Methodists should 
know more of the actwities of the Woman's Home Missionary 
Society in this Rocky Mountain territory. Examples are: the 
Indian School at Farmington, N. M.; the Girls’ Home and 
the Tuberculosis Hospital at Albuquerque; Houchen Settlement 
among the Spanish at El Paso; the Community Work at Bing- 
ham Canon, Utah and in other mining communities like Cripple 
Creek, Colorado and Rock Springs, Wyoming. The deaconesses 
are proving their real worth not only in cities like Denver and 
Albuquerque and Salt Lake City but they are becoming in- 
creasingly in demand in difficult situations both in city and 
rural communities. 

Epworth League Summer Institutes are doing strategic work 
among young people in seven different places. Last summer 
there was a total enrollment of 1,038. The Wesley Foundation 
work goes on at Boulder, Greeley and Fort Collins in Colorado 
and at Laramie, Wyoming. There are a half dozen other places 
in the state where this important work among our Methodist 
students ought to be carried on when funds are available. 

Beth-El Hospital at Colorado Springs has balanced its budget 
for the four years of the quadrennium under the careful and 
skillful management of Guy M. Hanner. Nevertheless the 
back bills of the hospital and of the National Sanitorium con- 
tinue to be an embarrassment. The Church at large must realize 
its obligation to the National Sanitorium. 

The administration of the Area acknowledges its debt to 
the railroads which traverse these four states. Except for free 
transportation given superintendents and to some pastors, much 
of our ministry to the remoter sections would have to be aban- 
doned as financially impossible. 

The frontier spirit still lingers over much of this Area. The 
indifference of the early days to church attendance and to 
Sabbath observance has never been overcome. However, gains 
are registered with each passing year. Not only has there been 
an increase in membership during the quadrennium, but during 
the last year the giving to World Service has been lifted out of 
the red. What our churches need most of all is an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon the present membership which will 
give to our people as they look forward to the 200th anniversary 
of Wesley’s Aldersgate experience, the same religious certainty 
that came to him. 
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The quadrennium which commenced in 1932 has been one 
of the most extraordinary, in many ways, in the first place 
because we then assumed national administration. This was 
completely new for us and naturally we have found many diffi- 
culties because of our inexperience. 

Secondly, came the unexpected cut of eighty per cent in the 
financial help which we had received up to then from the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Nevertheless, we have been able to con- 
tinue the work and we have not closed any church or preaching 
center. This has been possible owing to the heroic sacrifice 
of the pastors, who have reduced their salaries to such an extent 
that they have scarcely enough to live on. The churches have 
worked hard and are trying to gather the rest that is needed. 

We plan further economies by putting various congregations 
on circuits. Financial conditions oblige every District Super- 
intendent to serve also a pastoral charge, although experience 
is teaching us that this is not very satisfactory. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


During the quadrennium two large churches have been dedi- 
cated, “Emmanuel Church” for the English-speaking people in 
Montevideo (Uruguay), and Central Church of Buenos Aires 
which is the center of the Methodist work in Spanish. These 
are both fine buildings which have every accommodation for 
the different activities of the work. 

Three other churches have been built: one up north in Santa 
Fe, one in Patagonia in the far south, and one in Malvin 
(Uruguay), a suburb of Montevideo. 

The new building of Ward College in Ramos Mejia, a suburb 
of Buenos Aires, about twenty minutes’ train ride from the heart 
of the city, is one of the best school buildings of the country. 
It is well equipped to give the best education, using the most 
modern methods. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


In 1919 Ward College became a union enterprise of the 
Methodists and Disciples of Christ. 

The old property is now used by the American Grammar 
and High School, a department of Ward College. This branch 
has prospered wonderfully during the last three years. 

These schools are preparing both Argentine and American 
young men and women for the future. They exert a great 
influence and are in every way identifying themselves with the 
best there is in Argentine life. They have won the favorable 
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attention of the National Department of Education and are 
considered the best private schools in Argentina. 

Ward College is on the way to be a self-supporting school 
and during these last few years it has taken a great step forward 
in this line. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTES IN LA PAZ AND COCHABAMBA (BOLIVIA) 


These two schools have done fine work in the formation of 
the character of many young men of Bolivia. There are gradu- 
ates of both schools who are occupying most important posts in 
business, industries, banks, the press, and government. The 
testimony of appreciation of the work done in these two insti- 
tutions is general. 

Now we are planning a work, in La Paz, for the conservation 
of the intellectual elements of the country who have been reached 
by the Christian ideals through our schools. 

Union Theological Seminary, in Buenos Aires, has suffered 
financially, but has continued its fine work, preparing efficient 
workers for the Lord’s vineyard. During the quadrennium we 
have had students from Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay and Argentina 
and we are expecting others soon from Chile. 

I am convinced that the future of our work depends largely 
on the preparation of our young ministers, but the lack of 
money prevents us from taking more students. 

Not only have the students studied hard but they have also 
translated several books into Spanish, the majority from Eng- 
lish and others from French and Italian. 

A few blocks from the Seminary we have the training school 
for women (Instituto Modelo), where the girls are prepared, 
some as Deaconesses and others especially for Sunday School 
workers. Some of these young women graduates are doing fine 
work. 

Evangelical work. During the quadrennium our churches 
have worked hard, although the numbers have not increased 
largely, the spiritual life has been deepened and the general 
activities extended. 

The social problems that are troubling humanity everywhere 
have occupied the attention of the Church here more than ever 
before. 

Here as in other parts there are two extremes; ultra-con- 
servatives and the ultra-advanced. But all this discussion has 
done good for it seems to have awakened the church. 

The work among the Indians of Bolivia has progressed won- 
derfully during the last two years. In the Lake Titicaca Dis- 
trict five new churches and day-schools have been formed. It 
is inspiring to see how the Indians long for education and the 
enormous sacrifices they make in order to obtain it. They build 
their own class-rooms and little churches (if one can call them 
such) where they hear the Gospel preached. 
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Doctor Howard’s work, though we cannot see how far it 
reaches, we are sure it is not in vain, for hundreds of people 
flock to hear his fine spiritual addresses which are delivered 
with his characteristic eloquence. Like every new work we need 
to seek constantly to discover the best methods to follow, so that 
the efforts may give permanent fruit. 

He has organized several classes in religious subjects so as 
to interest the people who have attended his meetings in the 
problems of their spiritual life. These classes are well attended. 

The work among the women has progressed; the women of 
these three countries now have a definite plan of work. They 
have organized district conventions, and hold a national con- 
vention annually, which is for them an inspiration and unites 
them in faith and action. 

The self-support of the churches has increased; they are all 
working toward this end, and also for the extension of the 
work. Owing to the many unemployed, this work is slow and 
difficult; nevertheless this is our ideal and we trust that our 
united and continued efforts will give us in the end the victory. 

The department of religious education has rendered good 
service, holding Institutes and Conventions and publishing spe- 
cial literature, but more is needed. The young people seem to 
be awakening; they have organized evangelistic campaigns in 
different parts of the country, exchanging preachers, not only 
in Argentina but between this country and Uruguay. 

Medical work. The clinic in La Paz (Bolivia) is domg a fine 
piece of medical service. It is a hospital of fourteen beds. 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Beck are at the head of this great work. 
They have a fine assistant, Doctor Guzman, who is a Bolivian 
and an American negro nurse, Miss L. Mac Allen from New 
Orleans who has won the respect and confidence of all the com- 
munity. This clinic is well known in La Paz and it renders 
its services to both rich and poor; it is a real Christian influence 
which is felt throughout Bolivia. 

In Uruguay we have a medical dispensary and laboratory 
attended by several young Uruguayan Christian physicians. 

The dispensary and laboratory are sustained by monthly con- 
tributions paid by its members. 

The need of an Evangelical Hospital in Buenos Aires has 
been felt by many, for though we have fine government hospi- 
tals, some of our people are molested through the fanaticism of 
the Sisters of Mercy who attend the sick in all government 
_ hospitals. 

We have $52,000 Argentine pesos (19,259 American dollars), 
gathered for this purpose. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Friendship House. This work is in charge of the Rev. Harl 
M. and Mrs, Smith, It is located in the Cerro, Montevideo, 
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which has a population of about forty thousand. The majority 
of the men work in the Packing-houses and other factories. 

After the war, many men were discharged from their employ- 
ment, also a large number of Armenian and other immigrants 
came to the Cerro, all of which created for the Cerro people a 
terrible economic situation. Friendship House has been try- 
ing to meet as far as possible the more pressing needs of this 
community. Not only does it attend to the material needs of 
the people but also its purpose is to Christianize the whole com- 
munity. 

We must note here the Goodwill Industries which have min- 
istered to hundreds of unemployed by giving them work and 
selling to others needed used and remade articles at a very 
reduced price. Many families in the city of Montevideo have 
in their homes a Goodwill bag. 

The Boca Mission. This mission is in the center of a densely 
populated district, under the direction of Dr. A. Wesley. There 
are many government schools crowded with children, but they 
have no government kindergarten. 

Our mission opened a free daily kindergarten six years ago 
and now we have 200 and there is generally a waiting-list of 
those who wish to enter. After our children leave the kinder- 
garten they enter the Government Schools and we are told that 
the teachers know which children have been with us for they 
are so different from those who come directly from their homes. 

In addition to the kindergarten there are classes in English, 
sewing, dressmaking, cooking, decorative arts, violin, piano, 
gymnasium, ete. 

This mission has the largest Sunday School in Argentina, 
the majority of whose members come from very poor homes with 
no Christian background. 

It is a blessing to the Boca District and its influence is felt in 
many a home in that populous part of the great. city of Buenos 
Aires. 

We are looking forward for better things in the future for 
the blessed Kingdom of God. 
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It is certainly a very kind Providence that veils the future 
from us. When we returned from General Conference in the 
summer of 1932, we hoped that political conditions in Fukien 
had become stable and that the bandits and communists were so 
completely under control as to permit of perfect freedom of 
movement on the part of our workers in carrying on an ag- 
gressive evangelistic campaign. How little we knew what was 
before us! Inside of three years the missionaries and Chinese 
workers of the Yenping Conference have been driven from 
their homes several times. On more than one occasion some of 
our preachers have been captured by communists and have 
suffered the loss of everything they possessed, fortunately es- 
caping with their lives. The city of Sunchang where one of 
our district superintendents lives was besieged by communists 
for more than five weeks until the people were on the verge 
of starvation. The general in command of the government 
troops saw no way out but to surrender. Our district super- 
intendent, realizing that this would undoubtedly mean a general 
slaughter, again and again put new life and courage into the 
general by assuring him that God would surely answer prayer 
and send them relief. Finally, on the thirty-eighth day of the 
siege, when all the rice in the city had been eaten and there was 
scarcely food of any kind to be had, aeroplanes succeeded in 
dropping flour and other eatables into the city, thus relieving 
their distress. The communists, who had hoped to starve them 
into submission, became discouraged and left. 

The city of Yenping in which our missionaries live was he- 
sieged for ten days. 

Tn one communist raid, three of our preachers, one of them 
a district superintendent, were captured by the communists 
in the city of Sa-hsien. They were locked up in a room and 
a guard placed at the door. The communist leader ordered 
them to renounce their faith in Christ and told them he would 
come next morning for their answer. He had it in no uncertain 
terms—‘“Since you are in control of this territory we must, of 
course, stop preaching if you will not allow it, but we will 
never give up our faith in Christ, for we have tested it and we 
know that it is true.” Such a reply literally meant taking their 
lives in their hands. After six weeks’ captivity they were set 
free. The district superintendent returned to his home only 
to find it empty. During his imprisonment, his wife had died, 
a month before his release, and his children had been taken to 
his mother’s home. 
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I give these illustrations of some of the difficulties under which 
we have been working in order to show how impossible it is 
for our workers to travel their districts on anything like an 
aggressive campaign of evangelism. It has not been easy during 
these years when there has been no appropriation for work, from 
the Board of Foreign Missions, to rehabilitate these families 
of our preachers who have been robbed of everything they pos- 
sessed. 

We have always considered that whatever might happen in 
our country districts, our great center, the city of Foochow, 
would always be safe. In the winter of 1933, just about Christ- 
mas time, the Nineteenth Route army rebelled against the 
Central government and seized the city. This was the army 
that had made itself so famous by its opposition to the Japanese 
in the siege of Shanghai in February, 1932. It.became neces- 
sary for the government troops to drop bombs into the city in 
order to drive out the rebels. Naturally, the whole province was 
upset so that it was not possible to hold the Yenping Annual 
Conference that year. 

Lately, however, there has been a very great improvement. 
Since the communists were driven out of northwest Fukien and 
southern Kiangsi the country has been more undisturbed than 
for many years. Our missionaries and district superintendents 
have been able to go about more freely and the result has been 
very noticeable in the work. At the annual conferences of 1934, 
a plan for lay leadership training, which had been drawn up 
with great care, was adopted by each of the conferences as their 
program for the year. In the Yenping Conference, practically 
every circuit had lay leaders under training for several days. 
The attempt was made to set before them spiritual ideals, 
methods of developing and maintaining a deeper spiritual life, 
and the necessity of their assuming responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the local church. They were also helped to see that it 
was not possible to be true to our Lord’s command unless we 
made steady advance. While this work has been concentrated 
on people who were already church members its influence has 
spread far beyond the local church. In very many places, re- 
vivals were started and the result has been a larger increase 
in membership than we have known for years. We had hoped 
for such results eventually, but had no idea they would be 
realized so soon. 

The depression from which America seems to be beginning 
to recover has been later in reaching China. I have never 
known such economic distress as during the past year. In the 
summer and autumn of 1934 in parts of the Hinghwa and 
Foochow conferences, there was a drought which resulted in 
a famine. There was no appropriation from the Board for 
the support of the preachers; the members, who themselves had 
little to eat, could not support them and there was only the 
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small sum available from special gifts. During the 1934 session 
of the Hinghwa annual conference, twenty-four of the preachers 
asked for an interview with me. The substance of what they 
had to say was “Here we are, twenty-four of us, each with a 
wife and children and we haven’t food to give them. What are 
you going to do about it?” This distress is very widespread 
and has a very serious effect upon the work. It is not possible 
for men to enter into their work with any enthusiasm if they 
themselves are undernourished and if they are worrying about 
how to feed and educate their children. And yet, I must con- 
fess, I marvel constantly at the courage of our workers to 
carry on under conditions that would sap the strength and en- 
thusiasm of any ordinary man or woman. A great confidence 
in the support and guidance of God and in the ultimate triumph 
of all that Christ stands for, carries them on toward a goal on 
which they have set their hearts with a determination that 
nothing can undermine. 

During the past two years there has been a very definite 
deepening of the spiritual life in many of our leaders. They have 
been brought under the influence of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment through which there has come to them a fuller under- 
standing of what Christ came to do for men and women. They 
have been set free from inhibitions that often prevented them 
from witnessing to what Christ had done for them. Now 
they can scarcely refrain from bearing testimony. This ex- 
perience has enabled them to rise triumphantly above the hin- 
drances and discouragements that had made life a burden. 
They have literally entered into that more abundant life that 
overflows into other lives. It is this revival among our leaders, 
both Chinese and American, that accounts largely for the new 
life that has taken possession of so many of our people and that 
shows itself in the gains in membership during the past year. 

The Central Conference of 1934 requested that two national 
secretaries be set aside for the work of religious education 
throughout our church in China. Dr. Roxy Lefforge is now 
giving half her time to this work and the Rev. Samson Ding 
is giving all his time. Not only are they attempting to travel 
throughout the connection, so far as time and money will per- 
mit, but they are also preparing literature to suit the needs of 
our people. Daily Bible study lessons are published with ex- 
planations and illustrations that are proving to be most helpful 
as they encourage and train our members in regular habits of 
family worship and personal devotional Bible study. This form 
of constructive work is bound to have a great and wide-spread 
influence in building up an intelligent and spiritually-minded 
membership. 

At their General Executive meeting in October, 1935, the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society voted to close all their 
hospitals in China except one or possibly two. They have been 
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most generous in their plans to allow the doctors of the Board 
of Foreign Missions the use of their buildings and also to fur- 
nish nurses when necessary. A part of this plan is to set free 
many of their present hospital workers for public health edu- 
cation and the evangelism that always accompanies such work. 
This is one of the greatest needs in China today. In all 
probability the men’s hospitals will become general hospitals, 
thus providing for women patients and the medical service 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society will be extended 
into many outlying villages that are at present beyond the 
reach of intelligent and efficient medical care. This action 
seems to us one of the wisest which the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has taken in years and is bound to result in 
a larger measure of helpfulness to the people of China. 

During this quadrennium there has been apparent a growing 
unity of action and a closer and more sympathetic co-operation 
between the workers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
and the Board of Foreign Missions. This has been greatly 
helped by the action of the Central Conference of 1934 which 
ordered that there should be appointed in every conference a 
policy committee, composed of an equal number of men and 
women elected by their own conference. In some conferences 
this policy committee meets and plans the work of the year 
along lines of evangelism, religious education, leadership 
training conferences and all other forms of work. In some 
places the value of this has been more appreciated than in 
others, but it is rapidly justifying itself by its splendid results. 
We are confident this plan will soon be adopted in all of our 
conferences. 

During the quadrennium, Bishop Wang was greatly handi- 
capped by his own ill health and that of Mrs. Wang. Because 
of this, it was not possible for him to hold his Szechwan con- 
ferences in the autumn of 1932. In the autumn of 1934, he 
found it necessary to resign, to the great regret of our entire 
Church in China and to none more than to his episcopal col- 
leagues. The Central Conference of 1934 had asked the bishops 
to set off Szechwan as a separate area and add North China 
to the Shanghai Area. This was done, so the two North China 
conferences fell to Bishop Welch and the two Szechwan con- 
ferences to me. During the calendar year of 1935, it became 
necessary for me to go to Szechwan three times. The shortest 
time in which we have been able to make the single trip from 
Shanghai to Chungking has been seventeen days. This very 
effectively shows how utterly impossible it is to supervise work 
effectively in two areas so far apart. Bishop Wang had an im- 
possible task and the Central Conference showed its wisdom 
in requesting the bishops to make Szechwan an area by itself. 
It will not be possible to reap the benefit of this action until 
after the Central Conference of 1937, when we hope a bishop may 
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be elected who will be free to give himself, unhindered by any 
other responsibility, to our work in the Chengtu Area. 

In the Chengtu Conference, more than anywhere else, our 
work has suffered from the withdrawal of missionaries, an 
action forced upon the Board of Foreign Missions by its con- 
tinually decreasing income. Here there is more union among 
the denominations than in any other part of China. Neces- 
sary to the effectiveness of such a union is the obligation of 
each unit involved to maintain its share of the support. In 
this it is not too much to say we have almost completely failed. 
Our missionary staff of the Board of Foreign Missions, during 
1935 was reduced to one man, teaching in the medical college. 
In the university proper we have no representative. We have 
no missionary to supervise our evangelistic work except Dr. 
Manly, who most generously returned to the field to work 
without salary after his retirement on pension by the Board. 
Dr. Spencer Lewis, also retired, eighty-two years of age, does 
what he can and during the present year at great risk to his 
health, has made a tour of several weeks out among the churches. 
Dr. Manly expects to return to America a year hence, perma- 
nently. As he is not on the Board’s salary list, no replacement 
is possible. There seemed to be no way to provide for the evan- 
gelistic work of the Chengtu Conference, except to ask two 
of our ablest Foochow missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Olin Stock- 
well, to move to Chengtu. They readily agreed to do this, 
though at great sacrifice to themselves and to the Foochow Con- 
ference, which is thus deprived of one of its best evangelistic 
workers. For the Stockwells, it means the acquiring of another 
Chinese language and for this purpose they have been set aside 
for a year. Already in response to these re-inforcements a 
spirit of hopefulness has begun to pervade the work of the 
conference and we are looking for great things within the next 
few years. 

The Chungking Conference has not been quite so destitute 
of foreign workers and so has been able to build up a more 
solid constituency. During this quadrennium, the magnifi- 
cent Lewis Memorial Church, in memory of Bishop Lewis, has 
been completed. It is located in a strategic part of the city 
of Chungking. It is an institutional church and maintains a 
“better baby clinic” and health center in addition to its edu- 
cational and evangelistic work. 

Our Chungking boys’ high school is one of the best we have 
in China, not only in its standards of scholarship in which it 
is the first in the province, but also in the loyalty of its 
alumni. An unusually large and splendid building has re- 
cently been dedicated for which the alumni were entirely re- 
sponsible. In both of the Szechwan Conferences a greater 
emphasis seems to have been placed upon education and medical 
work than upon evangelism. This has been necessary in order 
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to create a friendly and receptive attitude on the part of the 
people. The West China Union University, located in Chengtu, 
is undoubtedly the best educational influence in the entire prov- 
ince of Szechwan. These agencies have prepared the way until 
now it seems to us the time has come to emphasize evangelism 
as never before. I know of no place where new missionaries 
are more needed than in these two Szechwan Conferences, es- 
pecially in Chengtu. In some places it would be almost impos- 
sible to carry on if it were not for the loyal co-operation of our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society missionaries on whom 
the burden of the local church has fallen when the Board 
missionaries have been withdrawn. 

In both the Foochow and Chengtu Areas, it seems to me the 
most imperative need is some form of endowment to support 
our boys’ boarding schools. We are dependent on these schools 
for our candidates for the ministry. For years the Board of 
Foreign Missions has been unable to grant them any appropria- 
tion. By order of the government as well as by the financial 
condition of their constituency they are limited in the fees they 
may demand. Somehow adequate support should be found for 
these schools that would lift them above their present precarious, 
hand-to-mouth existence. Every year some of them are in 
danger of closing for lack of financial support and if this is 
not averted it will be a serious calamity to our Church in China. 

There is a growing sense of responsibility on the part of our 
Chinese leaders. On all sides they are bearing with compara- 
tive ease, burdens which they would have thought far beyond 
their strength a few years ago. They are making for themselves 
positions of permanent influence in their communities and in- 
creasingly they are being sought for positions of prominence 
and power. Hven ten years ago we would not have thought 
such rapid development possible. 

One encouraging sign in our work is the larger place which 
rural work is taking in the thought and planning of our most 
highly educated workers. Chinese young men and women with 
their Ph.D. degrees from the leading American universities 
are devoting their best thought and energy to the interests of 
the common people, particularly in rural communities. This 
influence is spreading throughout the country and is bound to 
re-act most favorably upon the church as it opens up new avenues 
of usefulness. A new understanding of Christ’s attitude toward 
service is being revealed and is taking its place in the lives 
of these talented young people. In some places the mission- 
aries have made great strides in having themselves replaced by 
nationals at least equally capable. This should always be one 
of the aims of missionary service. 

We cannot be grateful enough to the General Conference of 
1932 for assigning Bishop and Mrs. Welch to the Shanghai 
Area. More generous and co-operative workers it would not 
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be possible to find. Everywhere they have gone they have 
created the same impression, and the requests that are going 
to the General Conference of 1936 for their return to the Far 
East, in spite of having reached the retiring age, are not in- 
tended merely as compliments, but are for the serious considera- 
tion of that conference. 

In spite of the widespread suffering and the almost con- 
tinuous calamities that have been devastating the life of the 
people throughout the country, as we look back over the quad- 
rennium that is drawing to a close, our hearts are filled with 
gratitude as we begin to realize how good God has been to us. 
Difficulties which seemed impossible to overcome have been 
met with courage and have been conquered. Our Church is 
unquestionably in a better condition than it was four years 
ago. The future is full of promise because we know that God 
is better to us than all our fears and that He is stronger than 
all who are or can be against us. 
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It must not be presumed that these four years have transferred 
their political nervousness to our Church work. Even though 
the National Capital is the official center of the Area, our Church 
life has proceeded in a fairly normal way, save as it has been 
affected by the general economic conditions. Due in consider- 
able part to the careful and statesmanlike work of my predeces- 
sor, Bishop McDowell, the work of the several Conferences was 
found to be in splendid condition. It is even possible that among 
all of our hundreds of churches, many of them encumbered with 
debt from an overbuilding era, we shall have but one loss of 
property. Even that has already been made good by an adjust- 
ment that cares for one local society as well as the foreclosed 
property could have done. It is difficult for me to believe that 
any other Area in the denomination has moved out of the depres- 
sion with fewer crises. 


I. 


There are two institutions in the Area that really belong to 
the whole Church. One of these is the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals. As a result of the foresight and 
sagacity of its long-time Corresponding Secretary, this Board 
has a splendid property located on a sightly triangle, near the ' 
Capitol Building and the new Supreme Court Temple. While 
this building carries a mortgage of slightly less than $500,000, 
it represents a value of at least $2,000,000. To surrender the 
property now would be extreme folly. We have paid all interest, 
upkeep, insurance, and taxes in full, and have reduced the main 
mortgage debt in the Quadrennium. In addition, though we 
began with a current expense debt of $15,000—more than four 
fifths of that amount has been paid; and the Board comes to the 
General Conference with its fiscal condition improved in every 
way. Doctor Wilson and his colleague, Colonel Frank B. Ebbert, 
have been indefatigable in field and financial endeavors and, with 
the Executive Committee, have been efficient factors in improy- 
ing the conditions. The work of this Board in its fullest and 
most intense meaning was never more needed than at this critical 
time. The General Conference should strengthen its service in 
every possible way. 

The second general institution is the American University, 
made peculiarly a connectional interest by various General Con- 
ference actions. Chancellor Lucius C. Clark resigned in 1932; 
served as Dean of the Graduate School for one year; and then 
asked for and received an emeritus relation to the University 
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for which he had dedicated many fruitful years. He has been 
succeeded by Chancellor Joseph M. M. Gray, who continues the 
work with the promise of amazing efficiency. The institution 
grows steadily and rapidly; is now being conducted on a bal- 
anced budget; and is drawing, both to the College of Liberal 
Arts and to its graduate departments, a remarkable grade of 
students. It is our conviction that the American University 
offers an educational opportunity, not surpassed in all our 
Church’s borders. 


II. 


We have in Washington Sibley Hospital, conducted with 
marked efficiency by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
under the superintendency of Dr. Charles S. Cole. The gracious 
work of this palace of mercy is beyond praise and tends to make 
proud the heart of every Washington Area Methodist. 


III. 


The Area is finely institutionalized in its several Conferences. 
Perhaps a paragraph may be given to the several classes of our 
service. 

Our only crippled institution has been the Wesley Collegiate 
Institute at Dover, Delaware, a School with a wonderful record 
of influence in the Wilmington Conference. It was closed in 
the Fall of 1932. It should by all means be reopened; and the 
aid and prayer of our friends are solicited for this sacred end. 

Of orphanages, we have a lovely abundance; and they are all 
doing magnificently—Strawbridge for Boys; Kelso for Girls; 
Swartzell for children; and the Methodist Home for Children 
in Central Pennsylvania, must all be very pleasing to Christ, the 
lover of childhood. 

No Area is better equipped with Homes for the Aged. That 
at Baltimore is wonderful; that at Washington is a counterpart ; 
that at Tyrone, in Central Pennsylvania, does God’s work surely ; 
while our Home for the Colored Aged, in the Washington Con- 
ference, moves from “hard trials and great tribulations” on to 
larger service. 

The Baltimore Conference has a relation to the Maryland 
General Hospital, under the fine management of Dr. Milton 
W. Gatch. 

Dickinson College is steadily convincing its friends that its 
great past leads on to a greater future. Under the new Presi- 
dent, Dr. Fred P. Corson, all its forces have been unified and 
its service solidified and extended. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary has apparently saved itself 
through the wise Junior College Plan of Dr. John W. Long, and 
is growing steadily and securely. 

Morgan College, for our Negro Youth, goes forward under the 
presidency of Dr. J. O. Spencer. The good that it is doing is 
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incalculable; and it should have the liberal support of all our 
constituencies, of whatever race. 

When I think of the way in which the Carpenter of Nazareth 
built and builds these institutions, my heart is set on fire, “and 
my glory rejoices.” 


IV. 


The Area’s deeper life reveals many tokens of grace. My soul 
has been made happy as I have taken up the statistics for the 
period from 1932 to 1935. The results may not reach up to our 
desires; but they surely do reach up to our expectations for so 
difficult a period. Indeed, I had to review the figures a third time 
to convince myself beyond doubt that the arithmetical tables were 
as gratifying as they really are—as follows: 











Full Full 
Conference Members Members 
1932 1985 
Baltimore os ceeo es ss eee ot 75,942 86,888 
Central Pennsylvania............ 100,059 106,511 
Washington soi) 6. oi seh cae! 32,926 33,103 
\Walmingtoniegesinct asec ates stke 48,227 52,310 
257,154 278,812 
257,154 
Total Increase 6:02.04 <iadasd xo thibh was oe 21,658 


This makes an increase of full members for the years from 1932- 
1935, virtually three years, of only slightly less than nine per 
cent! We thank God for these reassuring figures and go on to 
do still better in the Saving Name. 

To all the above I could add many reams of report—especially 
with reference to the distinctly spiritual and evangelistic side of 
our work. I gladly record that our service in Religious Educa- 
tion, under Drs. Keboch, Million, and Bishop, has taken on more 
vigorous life—making a distinct recovery from the period of 
overdone technique and psychology. Much of this renewal is 
due to the emphasis on definite decision for Christ on the part 
of our children, and to a more vigorous and prayerful use of 
Decision Day. Without this our Religious Education work is 
sure to dwindle toward defeat. 

I gratefully record a kindly reception by all the District Su- 
perintendents and Pastors of the Area—and their continued and 
faithful responses to my appeals. God bless them all, together 
with the splendid laymen of this old, and important, and grow- 
ing, and hopeful Area of our dear Church! 
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The Capetown Area embraces the Mission Conferences of 
Angola, Belgian Congo, and Southeast Africa; and the Annual 
Conferences of Rhodesia and Liberia, thus entailing work under 
four governments to people of many languages, and involving 
some twenty thousand miles of travel by boat, train, and automo- 
bile each year on the part of the Bishop if he is to reach his 
various conferences. If individual stations are visited in the 
conferences, the distance covered is yet greater, and until re- 
cent years much of it had to be covered by mule or donkey, 
bicycle, or on foot. During this quadrennium I have visited 
every station South of the Equator save one, and in Liberia I 
visited all the stations except Ganta, which is about eight days’ 
trek from any point I could reach by car. 

In Rhodesia and in Liberia the Government is sympathetic, 
and in Rhodesia particularly the missionaries and the Govern- 
ment officials work in harmonious co-operation. The Belgian 
Government in the Congo is not antagonistic on the whole, 
but the Portuguese, at the instigation of the Roman Catholics, 
are making it increasingly difficult for our missionaries to 
meet the demands in Angola and Portuguese Hast Africa. This 
is a recent development, dating from the rise of the Catholics 
since the War. As fast as we can meet the requirements new 
ones are forthcoming. In 1934 they made it impossible for me 
to enter Angola from the Congo by bringing up regulations 
that it was quite impossible to meet, and they have refused 
readmittance to one of our valued missionaries, Brother Wengatz, 
who has had to be diverted to Liberia. 

This leaves us with only five missionaries of the Board 
in Angola, four of whom are overdue for furlough, and four 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society workers. After forty-nine 
years of continuous service with infrequent furloughs, Brother 
Robert Shields is taking the retired relation this year. We have 
three Mission stations, sixty Native stations, some ten thousand 
members and adherents, and a hundred Native workers (pastors, 
teachers, and evangelists), and a busy medical department. Our 
pupils have done well in the Government examinations, and in 
the higher school at Luanda their average is as high as the Portu- 
guese with whom they work. Practically all the members of Con- 
ference have passed the higher Portuguese examinations. Defi- 
nite steps are being taken toward self support. 

Despite serious illness during the past two years I have 
been privileged to hold the conferences as usual with the ex- 
ception of Liberia. To reach Liberia from Capetown it is 
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necessary to travel right up to Madeira or the Canary Islands, 
and boats from there to Monrovia are irregular. In my absence, 
Brother Wengatz has had to preside at the 1935 and 36 sessions 
of that Conference. 

Owing to serious lack of funds and the absence of leading 
missionaries on furlough, it was deemed best not to incur the 
expense of bringing together from far distant points such mem- 
bers of conference as remained on the field in 1935, especially 
as there were no candidates for ordination. The Congo is our 
youngest mission and covers a great area, much of which is 
untouched by the railway. Last year I traveled more than a 
thousand miles in the Congo. *The closing down of the copper 
mines has worked great hardship among the people there. Our 
hospital at Kapanga is working under tremendous pressure 
in trying to cope with the wide-spread needs. Sleeping sickness 
and leprosy are two of the most implacable foes. The natives 
are increasingly coming for maternity help and advice. 

During the quadrennium the new building of the Hartzell 
Training School at Old Umtali was finished and dedicated, 
the Colonial Secretary giving the address. Very efficient work 
is being carried out here in the training of teachers and the 
development of a native ministry. ‘The baby clinic and ma- 
ternity hospital here are filling a very real need. Each station 
has its own educational, industrial, agricultural, and medical 
work; besides the main issue of evangelism and working hand 
in hand with it; and solid progress is being made. During the 
past quadrennium our nurses have had to combat severe epi- 
demics of diphtheria and influenza and a new and fatal type of 
malaria. We have no doctor of our own in Rhodesia. The 
Government is carrying on the leper camp and some of the 
industrial work inaugurated by the missionaries, and generous 
grants are made to our educational work, without which we 
could not sustain our present work. 

In Southeast Africa, the new church at Kambini has been 
completed and dedicated. At Gikuki hospital during the last 
year over sixty thousand treatments were given, and two hundred 
and thirty-eight lepers have been cared for at the two leper 
camps. We are fortunate in having the co-operation of Dr. 
Thomas of the Free Methodist Board. The weekly baby clinics 
vary from 125 to 140, and it is encouraging to note that the 
death rate among the babies in this community has decreased 
considerably since the establishment of this clinic. One mother 
said, “I am so glad I came because, while I came here to pima 
(weigh) my little child, I learned to puma (know) God as my 
father.” Several hundred boys have passed through the cir- 
cumcision school. A class of seven native girls are completing 
a two year nurse’s course, but it is hoped that they will stay for 
another year, the better to fit them before sending them out to 
meet the very difficult work before them. With native assistants, 
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the medical staff is investigating native drugs, some of which 
appear to be very efficacious in the treatment of certain diseases. 

Our Press is of inestimable value in carrying on Mission 
work. As many as five million pages of literature have been 
printed in a single year by the Central Mission Press at Johannes- 
burg. This includes the South Africa Missionary Advocate, 
and the Kuca Ka Miao, a monthly paper in the Tswa language 
which carries Sunday School lessons prepared by our mission- 
aries to a very large number of people. We have here the much 
appreciated and effective beginnings of a native literature, in- 
cluding several works on Bible Characters, Bible History, the 
teachings of Jesus and of Paul, as well as the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and the Hymn Book. The New Testament in the Tswa lan- 
guage, translated by Brother Persson and printed by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, has had a wide distribution. 

The Rhodesia Mission Press prints the Umbowo hwe 
UKristu monthly in the Manica language and has just turned 
out a new Hymn Book with music in tonic sol fa notation. Many 
classes now at school read music in this notation quite readily. 
A beginning has been made toward supplying much needed text 
books in hygiene and the care of children, as well as those per- 
taining to general school routine. 

In the Congo the Sunday School lessons are provided in 
four native languages by mimeograph, and an attempt is being 
made to reach all the linguistic fields. Hach important tribe 
mow has some part of the Bible in its own language. 

Angola received the first consignment of the New Testa- 
ment in Kimbundu, translated by Brother Withey, from the 
British and, Foreign Bible Society\in 1922. It was an admir- 
able translation and much prized by the people, but did not 
conform to.the Government’s requirement that no native book 
should be printed except in parallel columns with the Portuguese. 
In recent years much objection was made to its distribution, 
and finally an edict went forth ordering all copies in the hands 
of natives to be surrendered to Government officials. A compro- 
mise has now been reached by the binding of a Portuguese 
testament with the Kimbundu translation. 

This quadrennium has seen the death of one of our valued 
missionaries, the Rev. W. C. Terril, D.D. He passed away in 
May, 1934, after a long and painful illness, and was laid to 
rest at Gikuki, mourned alike by missionaries and natives. His 
work will live after him. Another of our choicest missionaries, 
the wife of Dr. Stauffacher, has been stricken with an unusual 
illness, from which she has suffered for two and a half years. 
At the time of writing she lies very weak in a Capetown 
Nursing Home. Her life has been a blessing to many, and 
we pray that the God of Love whom she has represented for 
these many years may comfort her and her family in these 
trying weeks. 
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In addition to the financial depression, the locusts have 
passed through many of our fields, leaving nothing behind them 
but brown stalks. Drouth has stretched its withered hand 
across the land and squeezed the life from struggling crops, 
and finally, floods have visited us at Kambini and wiped out the 
whole of our very efficient electric plant there, together with 
the saw mill. But thank God our people can 

“Watch the things they gave their lives to, broken 
And stoop and build them up with worn out tools” 
and without complaining. The Kambini plant is restored now 
and better than ever. 

On all fields stress is rene laid on the development of 
native leadership and self-support. With all stations pain- 
fully under-staffed and funds at low ebb, the only possibility 
of carrying on without a devastating retreat is to increase the 
responsibility of our natives, ministers and members. Tithing 
is practised religiously in most of our work, and our people 
are rallying nobly to the challenge, and out of their poverty are 
bringing forth fruits for the Kingdom. But it is impossible to 
support the work completely from these “widow’s mites,” even 
when the people give to the utmost of their ability. Yet the 
burden must fall more and more upon them. As we decrease 
they must increase. When I came out to Africa twenty years 
ago there was not one native member of Conference. Today we 
have fifty-eight full members and sixteen probationers. I quote 
from an address presented to me in Rhodesia on the occasion of 
my last Conference there: 

“Some years ago a missionary in an impassioned appeal 
for more workers said “Thirty-three missionaries ave trying to 
do the work of ninety-six!’ Today thirty missionaries are 
doing the work of thirty missionaries without too much stress and 
strain and the natives are doing the rest.” . . . “The native 
had never had the recognition given him as was begun in this 
first Conference of yours, Bishop Johnson, and that has charac- 
terized the entire twenty years. Under it they at once began 
to develop and to grow. No other factor has made more for 
their phenomenal progress of these two decades than this. You 
said to them—‘Go forward’—and they have done so by leaps 
and bounds.” 

As I look back across the twenty years of my service in 
Africa at this, my last General Conference, in effective relation, 
my chief feeling is one of thankfulness. With all our vicissi- 
tudes I feel that our people have very definitely gone forward, 
that our Church here has grown in Grace and in the knowledge 
and Love of Christ Jesus. Some are still alive today who 
remember the time when the name of Jesus was unheard on 
fields that are now producing a second generation of Christians 
and providing Native teachers and preachers, industrialists, 
agriculturists, and medical assistants. “What hath God 
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wrought!” I heartily thank Him and the Church for the privi- 
lege of spending twenty years of my life for, and largely in, 
Africa. I have had here a most glorious fellowship in service 
with devoted men and women who are constantly triumphing 
in Christ Jesus. 

Years ago, out on the path in the midst of heathen Africa, 
I left my sleeping camp in the moonlight and climbed to a high 
tableland. The moon sank, and darkness prevailed, that dense 
darkness just before the dawn. I waited for the break of day. 
Luminous finger tips appeared in the far Hast, but from out 
the deeps between the ranges of mountains there rolled banks 
of clouds which flung themselves upon the horizon and blotted 
out the light. The very atmosphere seemed to quiver: Nature 
was in travail, seeking to bring forth a day. Again, out in the 
East there appeared faint rays of light. The clouds rolled upon 
them and darkness prevailed. This was repeated again and 
again, when suddenly all the mass of clouds was shot through 
with an indescribable glow, all the colors blending into a sea 
of glory, and the sun shone forth. The day was born. 

God is trying to bring forth His day in Africa, but the 
clouds of superstition and ignorance must be conquered and 
dispelled. “Ye are the light of the world,” the Master said. 
God help us not to rest until we have brought this Light to 
all the recesses of this dark continent—until God’s day is born 
in Africa. 
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DEAR FATHERS AND BROTHERS: 


The economic situation which has faced the country at large 
and particularly the economic situation that has faced Negroes 
who live within the New Orleans Area has influenced in a very 
marked way the program of the Church during the past four 
years. The New Orleans Area is in the midst of the great cotton 
belt of America. It is estimated that there are in this belt 
1,790,783 tenant families, of whom 698,839 are colored. A study 
made of 2,000 tenant families who received a cash income in 
1933 revealed that the average yearly earnings for the family was 
$105.43. The actual earnings per family when distributed among 
five persons would give a monthly average income of $1.75, 
from which must come subsistence. Some large plantations 
allocate to each laborer two pecks of meal and four pounds of fat 
back pork every two weeks. In some instances pork is not pro- 
vided. 

A study of earnings and deficits of Negro tenant farmers in 
Macon County, Alabama, for the year 1932 showed that 61.7 
per cent broke even, 26 per cent closed the year in debt, 9.4 
persons made some profit. 

This whole tenant system as operated is practical peonage. 
The tenants are compelled to raise one crop and one crop only 
—cotton—and their personal subsistence and maintenance of 
their Church and Benevolent enterprises come from this product. 
This cotton when brought from the field is turned over to the 
landlord, and the tenant knows nothing about the weight, the 
time of selling, or the price for which it is sold. He must accept 
without dispute whatever returns come, and in some instances 
he is lucky if he breaks even or with five or ten dollars in cash 
for the whole year’s work. 

Many of our members in the New Orleans Area are tenant 
farmers and particularly is this true within the bounds of the 
Upper Mississippi Conference and in certain sections of the 
Mississippi Conference. Aside from the tenant farmer the 
economic conditions of the Negroes in the South during the days 
of depression have been very trying. Often relief has been on 
the level of mere subsistence, scarcely enough food, raiment and 
shelter to keep soul and body alive. In spite of this, however, 
our preachers have been heroic. They have been the most faith- 
ful of men. Three of our Conferences, during the year 1935, 
showed an increase in World Service giving. The Texas Confer- 
ence showed a decrease, but this Conference conducted a cam- 
paign for Wiley College endowment, for which no World Service 
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credit was given, but for this, the Texas Conference would have 
also been in the increase column. 

I have held during the quadrennium each of the Conferences 
of the Area three times: Central Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, West Texas, Upper Mississippi. Bishop Clair has 
held the Central Alabama and Upper Mississippi, Mississippi 
and Louisiana once each. Bishop Meade has held the Texas 
and West Texas once. 

We still suffer, as reported to the last General Conference, a 
deficiency in the supply of our ministers. We have admitted 
of all grades during the quadrennium forty-two men, and we 
have lost by death sixty-four. This does not take into considera- 
tion the men who have been transferred, withdrawn or expelled. 
To meet this situation we have had to combine charges. In many 
instances this proved beneficial to the pastor on the charge, who 
thereby had a larger membership to serve, and had somewhat an 
increase in his salary. The fact remains that ministerial mem- 
bership is smaller than it has been at any time during recent 
years. 

To meet the loss of pastors in the traveling connection there 
has been an increase in the Accepted Supply pastors. The intro- 
duction of the Accepted Supply pastors has very materially 
lifted the quatity of supply men. These men have been required 
to attend the summer school and pursue the Course of Study, 
and in most of the cases they have entered into the requirements 
with enthusiasm, and while they are not of the grade desired for 
traveling ministers, they are better than the type of supply pastor 
used prior to this quadrennium. 

While there has been a decrease in the men for admission, 
there has been a gratifying increase in the standing of the men 
in the Conferences. In the city of New Orleans, out of a group 
of fifteen churches, eight of the pastors are college-trained men. 
And of these eight, seven have also seminary training. This 
illustration could be duplicated in kind if not in degree in 
several places of the six Conferences of the Area. 

The Districts of the Area have been reduced from thirty-six 
to twenty-nine, without the slightest embarrassment to the men, 
and probably with a larger efficiency in administration. There is 
on the average a longer term pastorate, although there are no 
pastorates in the Area over fifteen years. 

The educational work of the Area moves forward most en- 
couragingly. Wiley College is the outstanding institution of 
the Area. During the quadrennium it received an A grade rat- 
ing, and $300,000 has been added to its cash endowment. Of 
this $300,000 the General Education Board supplied $150,000, 
an unnamed friend $125,000, and $25,000 was raised within 
the bounds of the Texas Conference. 

I reported at the last General Conference, at rather consider- 
able length, the organization of Dillard University, a co-opera- 
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tive enterprise with the Congregational Church. Dillard has 
opened on a magnificent campus, with not so large a group of 
buildings as had been planned, but with a splendid group of 
buildings, a very strong faculty and an inspiring student body. 
Likewise, Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Training School, 
which is also a co-operative enterprise, was opened during the 
quadrennium. This institution has been progressing rapidly and 
is one of the best small hospitals in the country, and is without 
a peer in the hospital administration to the Negro population. 

Perhaps the most inspiring educational project in the Area is 
the establishment of Gilbert Academy, in the buildings vacated 
by New Orleans University. Gilbert Academy is, in fact, a con- 
tinuation of the High School Department of the old New Or- 
leans University. A department which was moved from Baldwin, 
Louisiana, but with a new faculty and new curricula. Gilbert 
Academy has taken front rank the first year, and is one of the 
two grade A high schools in the State. It is as fine a piece of 
educational work as we have for our colored people anywhere in 
the South. 

We are still embarrassed with church debts. We lost by fore- 
closure the substantial St. Andrew’s Church in Fort Worth, 
Texas; but with even this, the situation at St. Andrew’s is not 
hopeless. A new lot has been secured, and, while they will not 
build on so large a scale as was the church which was lost, the 
membership is loyal and undismayed. The debt of St. Paul 
Church, Dallas, Texas, is in the process of refinancing so that 
it will be reduced at least 50 per cent, and with that reduction 
the congregation will be able to take care of its obligation. Like- 
wise the debt of St. James, Waco, Texas, was refinanced. The 
debts of St. Paul, Shreveport; Haven, New Orleans; La Harpe, 
New Orleans, are still very embarrassing. Again we acknowl- 
edge the helpfulness of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, without whose help we would report a much more 
embarrassing story concerning the church debts. There are no 
embarrassing church debts in the Mississippi Conference. The 
Upper Mississippi Conference, however, has embarrassing debts 
on the churches at Greenville, Starkville, Clarksdale and Corinth. 
While there are some embarrassing situations in the Central Ala- 
bama Conference, the two aggravating cases have recently been 
taken care of by the Department of Church Extension. 

The Area Council has grown in importance and in popularity 
with the ministers and laymen of the Area. It is organized now 
on the following basis: District Superintendent, one pastor, one 
layman, and one young people’s delegate from each district, 
together with all the detached men, college presidents, and deans 
of the schools of the Area and others. The Council runs six 
days, and for the past four or five years has had a course in lead- 
ership training conducted by some of the best men of the 
Church, his Council has justified itself by spreading informa- 
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tion on the work of the General Church, also it has awakened 
an Area consciousness and a morale that very much is the life 
of our Church in this part of the country. 

I have reported to General Conference for each of three quad- 
renniums concerning the growth and development of the Gulf- 
side Assembly. While there have been financial difficulties and 
embarrassment in meeting the current budget, the assembly has 
grown consistently over the years. It is not only the only assem- 
bly ground in America for Negroes, but it is said to be one of 
the best assembly grounds in the entire Church, with a full 
three months’ summer program of schools, camps, assemblies, 
and is an indispensable center to the recreational hfe of our 
people; it is the only place with comforts and suitable buildings 
with ample management in the whole deep South, where Negroes 
may gather in large numbers. During the year of 1935, Gulf- 
side was the host to the National Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Graduate Nurses, and National 
Hospital Association. 

The most gratifying report that I could make would be a 
report on the growth of better race relations in the deep South. 
Reporting race relations is a rather difficult and intangible 
something, but there are high signs of growth and a better day 
to be seer. on every hand. This is due very largely to the leader- 
ship of the Church which is felt in many directions, and while 
there have been a number of forces at work and while it would 
be impossible to give credit to any one force, nevertheless, what 
was once termed as an impossible and unsolvable situation has 
now at least shown signs of satisfactory adjustment. Dr. Edwin 
M. Poteat, Jr., president of the Commission on Inter-racial Co- 
operation, remarked: “There is no longer any respectable or con- 
siderable religious opinion that regards one race or another as 
the particular favorite of God.” 
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Depressions of every variety have visited the Atlanta area 
during the past four years, except depression of spirit. Both 
the White and the Colored Conferences have proven themselves 
worthy to be enrolled among the Invincibles. In spite of floods, 
drought, untimely frost, hurricanes and President Roosevelt’s 
alphabetical panaceas they have gone steadily forward. 

The St. Johns River Conference has led all English-speak- 
ing Conferences in the Church, in a per capita giving two and 
one-half times as great as the average contributions of the 
Churches in the United States, and for three years has been 
the only Conference which has assumed and raised an amount 
substantially above the apportionment set by the World Service 
Commission on the basis of a total apportionment to the Church 
of $4,500,000. Since 1932 the area has made a gain each year 
in World Service over the previous year. At the same time it 
has increased its contributions to our Educational Institutions 
and, incidentally, leads the Church in the percentage of Hpis- 
copal Fund paid. 

The Colored Conferences have felt keenly the importance 
of providing a worthy leadership for their group. As a result, 
each of their Colleges in the area, Clark, Claflin, and Bethune- 
Cookman, has enrolled and graduated larger classes year by year, 
and at the same time strengthened their faculties and improved 
their equipment, thus making it possible to secure high recog- 
nition from accrediting agencies. At Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, two splendidly appointed buildings have been added to 
the physical plant of the institution, largely through the efforts 
of President Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune and the generosity of 
the General Education Board. Claflin has balanced its budget 
year by year by careful planning and the under-girding of over 
$10,000 annually for current expenses from the South Carolina 
Conference, an amount larger than any other Conference in 
Methodism has contributed for its Educational work. 

The most significant event in the educational program of 
the entire area has been the selection of Atlanta by the General 
Education Board as one of the four centers for the promotion 
of their work for the colored race—the other three being Wash- 
ington, Nashville and New Orleans. Already several millions 
of dollars have been invested in grounds and buildings at 
Atlanta University in making possible an institution of high 
grade for post-graduate work in the Southeastern section of 
the United States. 

Atlanta is thus destined to become one of the most im- 
portant centers in America for the education of negroes. One 
significant feature is the progress being made in co-operation 
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between the three other local colleges and Atlanta University. 
There is now a federation of colleges with an exchange of teachers 
and students. This makes for increased educational opportuni- 
ties for those enrolled, for enrichment of the courses of study, 
and at the same time makes possible a reduction of expenses. 
This adventure in co-operation is attracting the attention of 
philanthropic Boards and of educators throughout the nation. 
Similar plans have been worked out in Orangeburg, S. C., 
between Claflin and the State College. In Daytona Beach also 
the State authorities are giving increased co-operation with 
Bethune-Cookman College by providing teachers to conduct 
the practice school for the Department of Teacher Training. 
During the Quadrennium the high quality of work done in 
our different colleges has prompted the General Education 
Board to make substantial contributions to the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, to the purchase of new books and scientific 
equipment. 

Gammon Theological Seminary began the Quadrennium 
with the inauguration of the new President, Dr. Willis J. King. 
Under the administration of this capable colored leader the 
work has gone steadily forward. At the present time the en- 
rollment is eighty-three which is equal to the best for many 
years. The entering class is especially well prepared. Nearly 
fifty per cent of the men are candidates for the B.D. Degree, 
either having already received their A.B. Degrees or being within 
a year of that attainment. In a very few years all graduates 
of Gammon will have both College and Seminary Degrees. 

The most recent development in the matter of curriculum 
is the Department for the training of women for efficient Chris- 
tian service, as Pastor’s Assistants, Religious Education Direc- 
tors, Deaconesses or Social Service Workers, which has been 
made possible through the co-operation of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. 

The income from |ne Endowment Funds at Gammon has 
fallen off so drastically that it has been necessary to go out in 
the field for designated gifts and other types of help. Last 
year the total from these new sources of income amounted to 
approximately $6,000, as over and against nothing from such 
sources three years ago. One of the most pleasing things about 
these new sources of income is the increasing amounts coming 
from Negro churches and conferences. From one Negro church 
alone last year the Seminary received $225, from another $200 
and a large number contributed from $5 to $25. 

It is increasingly clear that Gammon Seminary was raised 
up providentially, for the training of the Negro Ministry. The 
prospects of union with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
makes this all the more apparent. Already Gammon has been 
chosen as a graduate school of Theology for the candidates for 
the Ministry of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church and 
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scholarships are provided for them jointly by the Methodist 
Church, South, and the C. M. E. Church. Five of these schol- 
arship men are now in Gammon. There is the definite pos- 
sibility that these two groups will provide a Professorship for 
the Seminary in the not-distant future. 

Our educational work among the Mountain Whites at Mt. 
Zion and at Epworth Seminaries has made substantial progress 
during the Quadrennium, as evidenced by balanced budgets, 
enlarged enrollment, improvement to buildings and grounds and 
the strengthening of faculties. A drastic decline in the sub- 
sidy from our Board of Education has challenged the local 
communities and the entire Georgia Conference to a more loyal 
support. The St. Johns River Conference has become a support- 
ing Conference, with representation on the Board of Trustees 
at Mt. Zion and substantial contributions. The anticipated 
union of all white work in Georgia will materially enlarge the 
patronizing territory and make larger resources available. 

The faculty turn-over in all of our institutions during 
the past four years has been remarkably small. We have been 
fortunate in securing teachers with a true missionary spirit 
who have done excellent work and have remained loyally at their 
posts during the period of financial depression in spite of drastic 
reductions in salary. 

Financial conditions with consequent unemployment have 
necessitated the shifting of many of our members from rural 
communities to the cities and from the city to the country, 
also from the South to the North, in the hope of bettering their 
condition. Often the father has left the family behind in his 
fruitless quest for work, with resulting loss both to himself, 
his family and the Church. Some Official Boards have suffered 
the loss of more than half of their members, but in spite of this 
situation on several districts and in some entire conferences 
substantial gains have been made, notably in the Atlanta and 
South Carolina Conferences, with net increases of 2,372 and 
6,097 members respectively—the result in large measure of 
extensive revival efforts and faithful shepherding. 

The gain in young peoples’ work is one of the most en- 
couraging features of the Quadrennial Program with a very 
definite increase in interest, improved organization and a regis- 
tered commitment of over 2,000 to the World Service Program 
of the Church. 

During the past four years numerous banks in the area 
have closed their doors and hundreds of the commercial houses 
have been forced to the wall, but no church or parsonage has 
been lost to Methodism. Instead the total indebtedness on our 
properties has been reduced; twenty-three churches have been 
dedicated and a still larger number have been extensively re- 
paired. In several places troublesome debts of long standing 
have been reduced, or refinanced at a lower rate of interest, 
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bringing relief to the local communities. The largest single 
amount raised was in White Temple, Miami, in 1935, where 
over $30,000 was secured. This amount, with concessions for 
cash payment, and a distribution of obligations previously as- 
sumed for new church projects in Miami, made possible a 
reduction of over $150,000 in the indebtedness on White Temple. 
The wise counsel and co-operation of Dr. F. W. Mueller of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church extension, as well as 
direct financial aid from the Board, either in donations or 
loans have been of invaluable assistance. Too high praise can- 
not be given to Dr. KE. J. Hammond and Dr. F. O. Hunt, co- 
laborers in the Home Board Division of Finance who are tireless 
and efficient in overcoming difficulties and securing desired 
results. In the St. Johns River Conference the Livingston 
Board has rendered timely relief in several critical situations 
by assisting in building enterprises, re-findancing debts and sup- 
plementing the support of the pastor. 

Throughout the eight years of supervision in the South 
I have gone everywhere visiting, one or more times, practically 
every one of the five hundred charges in the area, unmindful 
of race, color or prejudice. There could be no finer spirit of 
service, or co-operation, if all were of the same color or race. 
In no single instance have I heard one ungracious word spoken 
by either race concerning the other. Neither have I heard 
a desire expressed for a re-adjustment of forces or change of 
boundaries. My contacts lead me to believe that all are hopefully 
anticipating the near approach of a united Methodism through- 
out the United States. Our nearest neighbors in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, are increasingly cordial in their atti- 
tude toward both our white and our colored work. We believe 
that union between the two largest branches of Methodism in 
this territory will strengthen our lines and break down barriers. 
A significant event occurred last November, when the pastors 
and their wives of both communions throughout Florida came 
together at Lakeland for a three days’ Evangelistic Retreat of 
prayer and conference, the result of which was not only a 
mutual heart-warming but also a genuine heart-welding and a 
unanimous desire to have a similar Retreat next year. 

The record registered above is the result, under the bless- 
ing of God, of organization, co-operation and enthusiasm. All 
have toiled together as brothers in delightful, although often 
sacrificial, service. More than words are required to express my 
appreciation to the loyal, loving friends who have made my last 
year as Bishop in the effective relation and my fiftieth year in 
the Christian Ministry a veritable Year of Jubilee. 

Congratulations to the Bishop who follows me in this de- 
lightful and challenging southern field, where, after retirement 
I purpose to remain, absorbing southern sunshine, enjoying 
southern hospitality and, I trust, adding my bit to every worthy 
undertaking. 
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MALAYA 


The outstanding event of the past quadrennium was the cele- 
bration of the Semi-Centennial of the founding of Methodist Mis- 
sion work in Singapore in 1885 by Bishop William F, Oldham. 
It is given to few individuals to have the privilege of returning 
fifty years after the beginning of such an important task. Despite 
his eighty years, Bishop Oldham brought to this Semi-Centen- 
nial a radiance of spirit which made the occasion a rare experi- 
ence. The presence of Mrs. Oldham and of Miss Sophia 
Blackmore, the first Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
missionary in this field, made the representation of pioneers 
complete. 

The response on the part of the British Colonial Government 
and of the various Asiatic communities, far exceeded our fond- 
est expectations. The following quotations from leading edi- 
torials appearing in the British press indicate the general ap- 
preciation of the work that has been contributed by the Methodist 
Mission to Malaya. From The Straits Times, Singapore :— 
“Missionary enterprise in Asia has given rise to more contro- 
versy than any other subject; but a Singapore newspaper looking 
at this Methodist Jubilee as an event in Malayan history, and 
considering only the general good in assessing the work of this 
Mission, must acknowledge three notable achievements. Firstly, 
this Mission, together with others, has been a pioneer in the 
field of Malayan education; secondly, it has been one of the 
most potent factors in bringing into being the attractive, in- 
telligent and healthy Asiatic girlhood of today; and finally, it 
has upheld and is still upholding moral standards at a time 
when Confucius is rejected by the younger generation of China, 
when domestic and social traditions are becoming steadily weaker 
among all the Asiatic communities, and when subtle influences 
such as the cinema are playing upon adolescent minds. These 
influences are not necessarily bad, but youth needs to be taught 
how to evaluate them, and in that instruction it may fairly be 
said that the Christian missions are playing an admirable and 
necessary part.” From The Malaya Tribune:—“The work of 
the Mission has been carried on with benefit to many and offence 
to none.” 

The Malaysia Mission has been a Mother of Conferences. In 
1900 the Philippine District became an Annual Conference, 
which has grown so large that it will become two Conferences 
in February, 1936. In 1905 the work in Java and Sumatra 
was also an outgrowth, and later was consolidated in the Sumatra 
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Mission Conference, organized in 1929. In January 1936 the 
Malaysia Chinese Conference was organized. The Sarawak 
(Borneo) District hopes that its request through the Malaya 
Conference for organization as a Mission will be approved by 
this General Conference. 

Attention is invited to the figures below concerning the most 
important items of work at the end of the first 5 years, at the 
end of 25 years, and at the end of 50 years :— 


5th Year 25th Year 50th Year 


1889 1909 1935 
Church Buildinesy (as tices k ones 1 24 96 
Church Membership.............. 95 3,005 13,234 
Raised locally for Churches...... $1,136 $14,191 $81,762 
Value of Churches and Parsonages $5,000 $116,650 $891,176 
Mission School Buildings......... 1 18 119 
Pupils eine Schnoolsst4 i315. ariateas 450 4,658 15,661 
Anmualepudsete LOI) SCHOO seine |b eecrayeusve $290,037 $875,469 
Value of School Buildings........ $15,000 $236,600 $1,729,360 


(N.B.—The currency given is the Straits dollar, which is nor- 
mally equal to 58 cents U. S.) . 


This material growth has come largely from locally developed 
resources, for through the years the Malaysia Mission has not 
been a heavy burden upon our Mission funds. In this field 
we have had a unique contact in our schools with a large group 
of students who are carried through the Senior Cambridge 
Course (High School). Contact with this group is potentially 
as important as college groups in America. Our church mem- 
bership therefore represents a high average of education. 

The last fifteen years have seen a gratifying emphasis upon the 
church phase of our work. Our pastors are brought together 
annually for an intensive summer school of ministerial train- 
ing under the direction of the General Conference Commission 
on Courses of Study. This is one of the finest inspirations given 
to the churches through the pastors. 

In the field of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, some of the 
most constructive work is being carried on. Many of our Sunday 
Schools are conducted according to the most modern methods, 
but we do not scorn to conduct humble church schools where 
nothing more is possible. The interracial contacts in this cos- 
mopolitan population are valuable contributions to international 
goodwill. 

“In the field of CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, progress is 
being definitely made. Our major publication, the Malaysia 
Message, is a monthly journal of 28 pages and 2,250 copies 
are printed each month. The Southern Bell (in Chinese) is 
a bi-monthly publication of 1,000 copies. The Malay Supple- 
ment to the Malaysia Message represents a publication of 4,000 
copies per month. Our most recent venture is a Tamil Bulle- 
tin of 24 pages and 3,000 copies are printed monthly. In a 
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country such as this where periodicals are still comparatively 
few, the printed page has an unusual influence. 

The Committee on Church Extension has been able to assist 
many congregations in securing satisfactory church sites and, 
as the needs of a community require, to assist in the building 
of churches and the payment of church debts. 

There is ample opportunity for extension of our work in 
Malaya, for we have just begun to make an impression upon the 
indigenous group. In 1929, the HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY was organized by the Malaya Conference. This 
Society has begun work among the Sakai in the state of Perak, 
the most primitive mountain tribe in Malaya. Work is also 
carried on among the Indians and Chinese in the large un- 
developed state of Pahang. A missionary family should be 
located in this State. The Methodists built the first church in 
the state of Pahang in 1929. 

We are apparently entering into a friendly relationship with 
many Malays. Their present appreciation of our program, 
especially educational, augurs well for our continued friendship 
with this indigenous people. 

We have avoided a dogmatic approach to those holding other 
religious faiths and have attempted throughout to impress 
people that our purpose is to share the good things of the Gospel 
of Christ, while respecting other religious faiths. 

SARAWAK (BORNEO) is one of the most unique pieces of 
mission work that the Christian Church has to its credit. Thirty- 
five years ago Chinese Christian colonists began to settle in 
Sarawak. A year after these people landed, James M. Hoover, 
a young missionary in the Malaya Conference volunteered to go 
to BORNEO to work with them. The early service of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoover with the sturdy Chinese pioneers represents a 
tale of heroism and of Christian devotion never excelled and 
seldom equalled. Working practically alone they have developed 
a Christian community up and down the Rejang River that is 
a remarkable achievement. Forty-six school and church centers 
now stand as a monument to their thirty-four years of faithful 
and efficient service. 

At the age of sixty-four, Brother Hoover shared in the Semi- 
Centennial meetings in Singapore. Four weeks later on the 
steamer returning to Borneo, serious illness overtook him and in 
four days he was the victim of malignant malaria. The follow- 
ing is a paragraph from a letter received by me from Rajah 
Brooke :— 


“His Highness desires me to say that he cannot allow this occa- 
sion to pass without putting on record his appreciation of all that 
Mr. Hoover did for Sarawak. In his work and lasting achieve- 
ments in this country Mr. Hoover has a monument finer and more 
enduring than any that could be designed by the friends he has 
left behind. 
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Fortunately, Brother Hoover anticipating the need for younger 
shoulders to carry on the burden, had shared with me in select- 
ing a missionary couple from Malaya well suited to the task 
who were to begin work in 1936. At the time of Brother 
Hoover’s death they were engaged in intensive language study 
and are now enthusiastically serving in this challenging field. 
Our plans included the establishment of a new station 160 miles 
up the Rejang River where we hope to enter upon a ministry 
to the Dyaks too long overdue. 

At the Sarawak (Borneo) District Conference held in Sibu 
last June, by a unanimous vote, a resolution was passed direct- 
ing that a memorial go to the next General Conference request- 
ing that the work in Sarawak be organized as a MISSION. 

MALAYSIA CHINESE CONFERENCE: The last Annual Confer- 
ence by an almost unanimous vote authorized the setting up in 
January, 1936, of the Malaysia Chinese Mission Conference. 
The purpose of this decision was to furnish a center for the 
vernacular Chinese Church work. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Our Church in the Philippine Islands has grown with re- 
markable rapidity. This year marks the thirty-sixth since the 
Methodist Church representatives began work in the Philippine 
Islands. The latest available statistics record a membership of 
84,339. A recent bulletin published under the direction of 
the eight Filipino District Superintendents, in co-operation with 
the Mission Treasurer, contains the following report to the 
February 1935 Conference :— 


a. Number of baptisms of children and adults.......... 6,939 
b. Number of new members received........--eeeeeeeere 6,325 
ce. Total membership for 1935..........s00s--ccserereoes 84,339 
d. Total membership for 1934............ceeceeceeeewes 80,450 
e. Total paid for Ministerial Support.................-. P45,622.59 
f. Total paid for Domestic Missions...............+.+. P3,523.54 
Grand total raised locally (exclusive of Mission funds) .. P72,297.49 


N. B.—Including church buildings and parsonages and other 
benevolences.) The peso equals 50 cents U. S. 


The last annual statistics available reveal a very encouraging 
increase in pastoral support. For the Filipino Church out of 
its comparative poverty to give in one year toward pastoral 
support, benevolences and church buildings P72,297.49, indi- 
cates that the church has taken root in a most encouraging way. 
This amount for the Filipino Methodists represents by com- 
parison an equivalent of some $300,000 for an American Con- 
ference. it 

A small group of recalcitrants took exception to a decision 
made by an Appellate Committee appointed by the 1932 General 
Conference to review an appeal sent up by a Filipino minister 
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who had been expelled in February of that year by the Philip- 
pine Conference. The penalty of expulsion was amended to 
“suspension for one year.” The political situation in the islands 
was rather tense during 1932 and 1933 and feeling over the 
demand for political independence made it possible to stir up 
anti-American feeling with comparative ease. This method 
was cleverly followed by a small but determined group within 
our church which contained some missionary-led elements. 'To 
gain their objectives, a deliberate attempt was made to disparage 
the entire Methodist Church. Many of our Filipino members 
in the remote provincial villages who had no access to correc- 
tive information, were confused. Printed denunciations were 
sent broadcast throughout the Philippine Islands and it is 
understood that much went to America and to other foreign 
mission fields. The statements were so extreme that soon they 
were recognized throughout the Philippines as having slight 
basis in fact. Several congregations were stirred up to declare 
a congregational ownership of property. For the future pro- 
tection of our members we have cleared this question satisfac- 
torily in the courts. 

No regular method for the correction of any irregularity in 
the Philippine Islands Conference has been denied to any in- 
dividual carrying responsibility for the Philippine Church. 
The ministers have proven themselves time and again to be as 
ready to mete out discipline as has any like church group in 
the Philippine Islands or in America. 

Many who have known our church in the Philippines through 
a long period of years have expressed themselves as feeling that 
it is now in the healthiest general condition in its history. 

There has been for several years considerable attention given 
to the possibility of the development of a single united Evan- 
gelical Church in the Philippine Islands. Some seven years 
ago the Presbyterians, UnitedBrethren and Congregationalists 
affected such an organization. ‘The Methodists were invited 
to join. There are many who feel that a united Protestantism 
is a very essential thing in these day# of unfolding independent 
political life. Our Methodist people are definitely interested 
in such a possibility in the future, but the present indication 
is that they wish to establish themselves more thoroughly as 
an independent Methodist group and later give attention to the 
advisability of organic union, such as is offered in the United 
Evangelical Church. 

My recommendation is that the General Conference endorse 
such flexibility and freedom as the situation on the field may 
seem to require. Our church has already made a contribution 
to the Philippine Islands which will not be lost even though 
the continuance as a part of our Methodist Episcopal Church is 
not to be the program of the future. 

Acting upon the authorization of the 1932 General Confer- 
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ence as per Enabling Act 501-3, the Philippine Islands Con- 
ference voted on February 26, 1935, that the Philippine North 
Conference be set up in February, 1936. 


SUMATRA 


The Sumatra Mission Conference which was organized in 
1929 as a consolidation of the Sumatra Mission and the Nether- 
lands Indies Conference, represents the concentration of our work 
in the Dutch East Indies in the island of Sumatra. This island 
empire 1000 miles long and 300 miles wide provides for an 
unlimited expansion of Christian effort in the years to come. 
The present population is about 8 millions but a population of 
60 millions could be supported. 

Schools have been developed in response to the vital needs; 
two of the largest being in Medan (North Sumatra) and one in 
Palembang (South Sumatra). We have carried small schools 
to the numerous other centers in the Kisaran region south of 
Medan where, in addition to serving needy people in the towns, 
schools have been carried to the eager jungle people who are 
just emerging from a rude, animistic life. Here we run the 
gamut of missionary service, from the simplest people to those 
who require an intelligent representation of “the Way of Life.” 

The shortage of funds and of missionary personnel has 
seriously retarded our work in Sumatra during the past quad- 
rennium. Our workers have, however, tenaciously and coura- 
geously carried on despite many discouraging handicaps. With 
some release during the next quadrennium there is reason to 
expect marked achievement in Christian service. 

In June, 1934, it was my privilege to be present at the 100th 
anniversary of the death of the two first missionaries (American ) 
to Sumatra. The names Munson and Lyman are known to 
every man, woman and child in this region of Sumatra where 
these men, counting their lives as naught, attempted to carry 
the Gospel of Life and Love to a tribe of cannibals. With 
Rheinish (German) missionaries, Government representatives, 
Batak pastors and a great company of national Christians, 
a thousand in all, our little band of American missionaries 
stood in awe and reverence upon the very spot where our country- 
men had been struck down and ceremonially eaten a century 
before. We listened to the descendants as they begged for- 
giveness for their ancestors whose ignorance had caused this 
tragedy, and we heard them declare again and again their 
gratitude to the martyrs, whose blood had indeed become the 
seed of the Church—the great Christian fellowship of 400,000 
Bataks. Our souls were exalted as these nationals fervently 
called upon their privileged brethren to take up the challenge 
of the missionary task still waiting to be done. Men who have 
been saying that “Christianity is a spent force” could not have 
uttered such blasphemy had they been present to see the faces 
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of a people redeemed from a life of savagery because the blood 
of these martyrs had pointed them to the Christ. This ex- 
perience of a lifetime was a new revelation to me of the power 
and reality of God’s spirit at work among men. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE AREA 


In 1934 one piece of commercial property in Singapore was 
sold which, because of its recent increase in valuation, offset 
the entire long standing debt of our Mission in Malaya. The 
Philippine Islands Mission has an indebtedness of $30,000 
(U. S.). The Sumatra Mission’s indebtedness totals $24,000 
(U. S.). In all of these fields there are saleable properties 
adequate to underwrite all obligations. 

Our position relative to CHURCH DEBTS is reasonably 
satisfactory. The total debts in Malaya on church buildings 
is $40,000 (U. 8.). In Sumatra the total is $6,877 (U. S.). 
A local Church Extension Fund yielding about $7,000 (U. 8.). 
per year is behind these debts. When needed, local congrega- 
tions are aided frequently on the basis of dollar for dollar. 
The total reported for the Philippine Islands for 1935 is 
$27,645 (U. S.). . 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The following questionaire was sent out August 2, 1935, to 
the Executive Committee of the Southeastern Asia Central 
Conference, to all District Superintendents in the Philippine 
Islands, Malaya, and Sumatra, etc. etc., some fifty in all:— 

Q. 1: Is it your judgment that, because of the unusual financial 
situation which has prevailed, it is advisable to omit a session 
of the Central Conference for this quadrennium? 

Q. 2: Does the suggestion of sending memorials from the several 
Conferences requesting authorization for two Central Confer- 
ences, aS per the above, one for the Philippine Islands and 
the other for Malaysia, represent your judgment? 


The answers to the above questions were all in the affirmative. 
A meeting of the Central Conference was therefore omitted for 
this quadrennium. 


GENERAL 


The latest figures available for 1934 show a total membership 
in this Area of 97,724. Preliminary reports indicate substan- 
tial gains for this year. This is especially true in the Malaya 
Conference where during this 50th anniversary year there has 
been special emphasis upon evangelism, self-support, and the 
building of new churches. 

Our Church has proceeded for a number of years upon the 
principle of a close organic unity throughout the world. Recent 
years have indicated definite questioning of that as an estab- 
lished principle as is evidenced by the independent Methodist 
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Churches in Japan, Mexico, and Korea, and the enlarged au- 
tonomy for Central Conferences. I have been slowly, yet surely, 
led to the conclusion that our work will be much more effective, 
in the sharing of the Christian faith throughout the world, if we 
do not attempt to continue a close organic relationship. 

I would respectfully recommend to the Church at large that 
where feasible we continue the setting up of independent church 
groups and that our Central Conference areas be given wide 
latitude in the direction of their own affairs. A wholesome 
fraternal relationship throughout our churches which will, of 
course, include those that are the recent outgrowth of our sister 
Methcdist Churches in Great Britain, will apparently offer suffi- 
cient opportunity for steadying of emphasis and the maintenance 
of that evangelical note which must be conserved. 

It is with pleasure that I record my appreciation of the 
privilege of serving as a representative of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church on this far-flung foreign mission line. With 
profound gratitude to a loving Heavenly Father, who has not 
forgotten the young church groups, I present this report for 
the years 1932-36 on the work of our Church in Malaya, Borneo, 
Sumatra and the Philippine Islands. 
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The Omaha Area, comprising the Methodist Episcopal work 
in the States of Iowa and Nebraska, contains four Conferences, 
Iowa-Des Moines, Nebraska, Northwest Iowa and Upper Iowa. 
Towa-Des Moines has six superintendents’ districts, Nebraska 
eight, Northwest Iowa four, Upper Iowa four, a total of twenty- 
two. The Area contains 1,522 Methodist Episcopal churches, and 
its special institutions number twenty ; five colleges, six hospitals, 
with Wesley Foundations, Summer Institutes, homes and mis- 
sions. 


A GROWING MEMBERSHIP 


Unjustifiable excisions of names from church rolls has not 
universally ceased. Evangelistic activity has not made every- 
where the gains possible. Nevertheless, the following record is 
reported : 


1931 1935 
Inactive Members... 45,348 49,118 Gain 3,770 
Active Membership. . .234,163 273,245 Gain 39,082 
Total Members...... 279,511 322,363 Total Net Gain 42,852 


Of course, one is not satisfied with a net gain of 151/38 per 
cent in four years. Nevertheless, in view of static populations 
and disturbing social and economic factors, this record is sub- 
mitted as constituting a real tribute to that portion of our pas- 
tors and churches whose earnestness of purpose and determina- 
tion to press the task of changing lives has overcome the inertia, 

‘ preoccupation and misapplication of others. If all our preachers 
were presenting Christ and if all our churches were made up of 
spiritually-minded members, putting first and seeking the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness, it would be difficult to assign 
limits to the possibility of progress on the part of the churches 
in the central part of the United States of America. 


DEBTS REDUCED A QUARTER MILLION 


The thought of this report is not to call attention to property 
values, but rather to the generally solvent nature of our enter- 
prises. We have not encouraged extravagant building. Some 
new church, college and hospital structures have gone up, but in 
most instances they have been well and safely financed. Total 
property values are rated about the same as formerly, though the 
holdings have increased. All told, churches, parsonages, col- 
leges, hospitals, endowments and other assets are placed in re- 
ports at hand at a total of $38,647,049. Total indebtedness is 
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placed at $3,733,178, showing that on conservatively reduced 
valuations the debts of the Area are well under ten per cent. We 
own, therefore, more than ninety per cent of our holdings and we 
not only have not increased indebtedness during a trying period 
but have cut it down in the sum of $247,734. Concerning local 
obligations of churches it may be said that only a small propor- 
tion are serious. Of these perhaps not over a dozen are exceed- 
ingly critical. It is possible that none are hopeless. 


INSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 


Of the colleges in Omaha Area Cornell has made the best 
financial showing, with a gain in property and endowment of 
$470,753. Iowa Wesleyan is second with $97,780; Morningside, 
profiting by a sale of unneeded real estate, third with $74,128. 
Simpson, to a small amount, and Nebraska Wesleyan show losses. 
A gratifying enrollment is maintained in all our centers of 
education. Our six hospitals account for a third of the entire 
indebtedness of the Area, but all of them have made reductions 
in their obligations. These and the other institutions should be 
estopped from incurring capital debts without consent of the 
Conferences with which they are connected. We have many care- 
ful and responsible trustees, but some show little caution as to 
the obligations they incur in the name of the Church. The four 
Wesley Foundations are doing excellent work, but unjustifiable 
financing occurred years ago at Ames, Iowa, and constitutes an 
unsolved problem. Stuntz Hall, Omaha, is another old-time 
liability. The following institutions have no capital debts: Cor- 
nell College, Crowell Home for the Aged, Blair, Nebraska, and 
the Woman’s Home Missionary plants at Omaha and York, 
Nebraska, and at Des Moines and Sioux City, Iowa. 


CONTINUOUS PASTORAL SERVICE 


Omaha Area maintains a few more churches than were in use 
four years since. No other Protestant denomination in this field 
has kept all its buildings in steady use, or has supported an 
unimpaired force of preachers. Indeed, the number of supplies 
has steadily lessened, having been replaced by Conference men. 
While the salary average has been reduced and some parsonage 
families have sustained themselves on diminishing revenues, 
stoppage of support has been practically unknown. Salaries have 
been moving steadily upward in totals for the past two years, 
though gains too largely are in the stronger appointments. This 
fact, together with decreasing Home Missionary grants, never 
very generous in this Area, creates real hardship in some cases. 
Little complaint is heard, however, since the situation in our 
Church is better than in others, the tendency is upward and, 
above all, a good degree of courage and devotion exists. Nearly 
half a million dollars, $489,081, have been raised for the support 
of retired ministers, and widows and orphans of preachers. This 
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sum does not seem large, when divided over a four-year period 
to 683 claimants, men, women and children. 


SUPPORT OF BENEVOLENCES 


During the most difficult quadrennium in many years, when . 
agricultural regions have been passing through crises of supreme 
testing, and when thousands of farms have been lost by their 
owners or have made no profits, Omaha Area has contributed to 
Disciplinary and Annual Conference benevolences more than a 
million and three quarters of dollars. Of this sum, $1,750,394, 
more than two thirds has been regular disciplinary benevolence. 
During the past two decades few other Areas have received 
back for its own missionary projects as small a percentage of 
Home Missionary funds as have come to our local Confer- 
ences. This Area has therefore much more than maintained 
itself during the years. An item of interest here is the added 
fact that Omaha Area has paid to the Episcopal Fund during the 
past four years about two and a half times the cost to the gen- 
eral Church of maintaining its own Bishop and his office. 


IMPROVED YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK NEEDED 


Perhaps it is in the Christianization and training of youth 
that the success of the Church today is least impressive. This 
cannot be wholly due to the chaos of the times, so far at least as 
young people themselves are concerned. Contacts with various 
groups of boys and girls, of older students and of business em- 
ployees, have assured me that they have little lack of appetency 
for spiritual as well as ethical truth when it is presented to them 
in clear and acceptable forms. We have suffered a reduction, 
possibly not proportionally as great as in some other regions, in 
Sunday-school enrollment and attendance. This has occurred 
at a time when Church membership has made an increase more 
than twice as large as this loss. Sunday evenings have in many 
places been turned over completely to Epworth League meetings, 
with results by no means everywhere gratifying. Many local 
leaders in Church School and League are able and devoted and 
are rendering effective service. Complaint is frequently made 
about prescribed topics and helps and concerning central office 
leadership and visitations. The conviction is expressed by some 
interested, experienced and competent people in the Area that 
it would be well if our Church would plan a reorganization and 
sublimation of its whole attempt to present Christ and His life 
and appeals to duty to the young people of its extensive con- 
stituency. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE AND EVANGELISM 
It would be a bold reporter who with intimate knowledge of 


the Church of our day in any wide and representative field would 
declare that it is as Christian at heart and as influential with 
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mankind in general as the case should and might become. As 
for genuine and thorough-going evangelism, that must wait upon 
the acceptance, the deepening and the consecrated use of divine 
life on the part of church members. Since streams cannot rise 
above their sources, better Christians and better preachers and 
teachers of the laws of access to, development within and promo- 
tion of the Kingdom of God are necessary to the religious awak- 
ening that is sorely needed. Christian education and the social 
gospel show themselves little more powerful than other human- 
istic methods of redemption. Because they do not transform 
men they do not change conduct, or better its activities, commer- 
cial, social or political. Where preachers of Omaha Area are 
presenting Christ as the first, the adequate, the all-renewing 
center and power of right character and living, and where they 
are receiving even a fair degree of support from the Christian 
quality and co-operation of officials and people, churches are 
productive in numbers, in good works and in ability to affect the 
life of the community. The trouble with the world is that it has 
not enough Christians and Christianity. The weakness of the 
Church is that it is too weakly Christian. The sad fact about 
preachers is that numbers of them seem to be content to preach 
once a week, to let evening worship and prayer services die, to 
submit with little protest to the growth of selfishness, worldliness 
and positive sin in the body of Christ, and to go on for years 
without converts and accessions to the church as seals of their 
ministry. No amount of eloquence, intellectual instructiveness 
or social idealism, even with respect to the attainment of its own 
objectives, can make up for failure to present Christ with life- 
changing effectiveness. Honor to pastors and churches possessing 
a deep passion for their Lord and for the souls of men! There 
are such, or we would not have come through recent years as 
we have done, with added strength. Many more are needed, 
however, with far more prayer, love of God’s Word and devotion 
of time, strength, genius and resources to the cause of Christ. 


STRONG LEADERSHIP REQUIRED 


This report, taken as a whole, seems to me to indicate that the 
Omaha Area is one of the healthful and hopeful fields of our 
Church. It is not without weak spots, and some failures are 
evident, but much of the soil is fertile and the land is not 
exhausted. Real opportunities are almost everywhere. They can 
be developed by the right forces, ministerial and lay. The Area 
has many excellent leaders and supporters of its undertakings, 
to whose character, activity and loyalty I pay glad tribute. 

Each Resident Bishop here has found his task one which taxes 
the powers of the most vigorous. Not merely the size of the 
Area, but its diversities of climate and elevation, with unusually 
difficult train schedules and requirements of travel, account for 
physical strains felt by all whose task has been related to the 
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multitudinous churches and institutions of Iowa and Nebraska. 
Because I am convinced that the Area now requires an episcopal 
superintendent at least as young and strong as I was eight years 
ago, I notified the Board of Bishops in May, 1935, as well as 
certain local groups about that time or earlier, that at the coming 
General Conference I would ask to be replaced by another man. 
This request, I hereby make, and with it, avoiding all possible 
complications or embarrassments, is the petition that with the 
completion, at this time of twenty-four years of episcopal duties, 
I be granted the privilege of retirement from official activities. 
I believe that I have made every preparation in my own power 
for the coming and immediate success of the next administrator 
in the Iowa-Nebraska field. 
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ApNnA Wricut Lronarp, Resident Bishop 


The General Conference of 1932 saw fit to dissolve what had 
been the Buffalo Area. In doing this it took the Genesee Con- 
ference and added it to the Pittsburgh Area. The present Pitts- 
burgh Area includes four great Conferences—the Pittsburgh, 
West Virginia, Erie, and Genesee. 

During the quadrennium which has been inclusive of the 
period of the depression, but three Methodist Church buildings 
were taken over by the banks and one of them is now rented by 
the Church that was unable to carry the burden of taxes and 
interest on the mortgage. 

Soon after taking up my residence in Pittsburgh an Area 
Council was organized, which met in Pittsburgh for two days. 
This Council was composed of ministers and laymen who repre- 
sented all the various and varied interests of Methodism through- 
out the Area. A constructive program was agreed upon and 
was printed in booklet form, a copy of which was sent to each 
pastor and official member of every Church in the Area. 

The World Service interests with all that that term means 
have been carefully and faithfully presented by those having any 
responsibility for the maintenance of the benevolence program 
of the Church. 

A largely attended Conference on Preaching and Church 
Music was held in Christ Church, Pittsburgh, in the fall of 1933. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Edgar T. Welch, of Westfield, 
New York, an Armistice Day Service was held in Stone Church, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, November 11, 1935. While this Con- 
ference was primarily intended to serve the interests of the men 
of the Erie Conference, many preachers and laymen of other 
Conferences attended the service, which proved to be a great 
stimulus to the cause of World Peace and Evangelism. 

In the fall of 1935 one of the Regional Conferences on Evan- 
gelism, under the leadership of the Bishops’ Committee on Evan- 
gelism, was held in the Emory Church, Pittsburgh. This was 
one of the greatest gatherings of the entire quadrennium, and 
was attended by the District Superintendents of the Area and by 
large numbers of ministers and laymen, representing each Dis- 
trict. The registrations numbered more than 1,800, while the 
audiences during that day, in the total attendance, far exceeded 
that number. 

It has been for many pastors and churches a difficult period 
financially, but I am happy to report that there is today more 
optimism on the part of the churches in meeting their financial 
obligations than there has been at any time during the past four 
years. 
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The Conferences of 1935 reported a gain in World Service, in 
membership in the churches, in total amount contributed for 
the support of the preachers, and in the observance of the law 
of prorating. 

The organizations of the Church for which the Conferences 
are responsible have come through the financial depression far | 
better than was feared some three or four years ago. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society have, with characteristic ability and 
devotion, carried forward their far-reaching plans. 

The Epworth League in all the Conferences is quite active. 
For a time altogether too much attention was paid by the young 
people, under Epworth League auspices in Chicago, to matters 
that were purely economic. It is pleasing to note that while 
the young people are desirous and eager to face the economic 
and moral problems of the day, there is marked evidence of their 
desire to give increasing emphasis to the spiritual life and to all 
that that involves. This spiritual desire originated among the 
young people. The Epworth League Institutes, the Summer 
Schools of Theology, the Missionary Conferences that have been 
held in the Area throughout the quadrennium have all been of a 
very high order. 

It has been my privilege during the past four years to conduct 
eleven Preaching Missions within the geographical boundaries 
of the Pittsburgh Area. Most of these Preaching Missions were 
interdenominational and the results were most inspiring. Large 
numbers of people renewed their covenant with God, reaffirmed 
their vows of church membership, while many others for the first 
time confessed Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

Since my assignment to this Area I have preached in 199 dif- 
ferent Methodist Churches within the Area, but this does not 
include the service I have endeavored to render to churches and 
organizations not included within the boundaries of the Area. 

It is with regret that I report that there are not as many 
enrolled in our Sunday Schools as there were four years ago. 
This is also true of our church membership, notwithstanding the 
fact that from year to year marked gains in membership have 
been reported by many pastors. Our losses in membership as 
shown by the records are due to the unsatisfactory way in which 
the pastors and churches deal with the church records. Some- 
thing should be done to correct this unfortunate leakage in our 
membership. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church Union of Pittsburgh carries 
on, by means of its facilities, a varied and extensive program. 
Its income, aggregating $678,404 in the past four years, is larger 
than in most cities of similar size, and its benevolent, philan- 
thropic, and missionary interests are more highly integrated 
than in most cities. The Union owns and operates missions, a 
summer camp, a children’s home, a Goodwill Industries, and 
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neighborhood houses It holds the titles to a number of churches 
in both the Pittsburgh and the Washington Conferences that 
are unable to work out their own financial problems. It repre- 
sents Methodism in the Pittsburgh Council of Churches and, 
also, in other interdenominational and social organizations. 

During the quadrennium, the Church Union has not cur- 
tailed its benevolent, philanthropic, or missionary work. At some 
points it has added to its equipment, enlarged its program, and 
raised its standards. In the past four years, it has completed two 
major building projects which have been paid for. At the Good- 
will, at a cost of $77,000, it built an addition which more than 
doubled the capacity of the factory. It also dismantled the store 
and three old slum houses in which the Goodwill had carried on 
part of its social program, and instead of these buildings it 
erected a two-story building adjoining the factory. The second 
major development was the camp for underprivileged children, 
which is located on a tract of land consisting of 375 acres, with 
large timber areas. The Church Union has one of the best- 
planned camps in Pennsylvania. More than $70,000 have been 
spent for this project. Instead of an amateur camp director, 
it now employs one who has training and experience in directing 
high-grade camps. No other camp in our part of the country 
has higher standards than those that now prevail at Epworth 
Woods. The Union takes only the poorest children, children 
who cannot afford to pay and who cannot otherwise have an out- 
ing in the country. 

The program among underprivileged children has been 
enlarged and improved. Thousands of these children are enrolled 
in its centers. A number of consecrated young men and young 
women give all their time to directing the children’s work, 
several of whom have taken postgraduate courses in well-known 
universities, studying the best methods of helping the under- 
privileged. 

Two factors are largely responsible for the success that the 
Church Union has achieved—organization and leadership. Let 
us look for a moment at the organization. The corporation con- 
sists of the pastors and two lay representatives elected by each 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Allegheny County. This body, 
consisting of more than 300 members, elects the 17 lay members 
of the Board of Directors. The Resident Bishop and the district 
superintendents of the Conference are ex-officio members of the 
board, which has oversight of all property interests and general 
direction of affairs. The larger institutions, such as the Ward 
Home for Children, the Goodwill Industries, Munhall Neighbor- 
hood House, and Epworth Woods, have boards of managers 
which direct their programs. These boards of managers refer 
such matters as the incurring of debts, the improvement of prop- 
erty, and other major questions to the Board of Directors. The 
chairmen of these boards of managers and several of their mem- 
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bers are also members of the Church Union Board of Directors. 
This consolidation of interests eliminates unhealthy rivalry and 
multiplied appeals, enables the Church Union to pool its re- 
sources, and to unify its program. 

The Union is fortunate in having a Board made up of some 
of the outstanding laymen of Pittsburgh Methodism, who will- 
ingly give their best thought to its problems. The president has 
been identified with almost every worth-while denominational, in- 
terdenominational, and civic movement that has for its purpose 
the betterment of our city. No other Methodist layman in our 
city is better known or more highly respected than he. The 
treasurer has been a member of several General Conferences, is 
favorably known, and connected with one of the large banking 
institutions of our city, and in his name the Church Union 
carries on its financial affairs. The chairman of the Goodwill 
Industries for many years was an official of one of the outstand- 
ing industrial concerns of America and under his wise leadership 
the Goodwill has greatly increased its efficiency and its service. 
For years, one of the sons of the late Robert Boyd Ward was a 
director. The Ward Home for Children, which is a memorial to 
Robert Boyd and Mary Catherine Ward, has been generously 
endowed by their children. The machinery of the Church 
Union is so geared that there is the finest co-operation between 
the administrative officers of the Conference and the City So- 
ciety. ‘There are other directors whose names and influence 
carry weight. The remarkable success of the Church Union of 
Pittsburgh is due more largely to the capable and efficient Super- 
intendent, Dr. Sanford W. Corcoran, than to any other one 
person. But for his wise leadership and directing hand the 
above report would not be possible. 

The City Missionary and Church Extension Society of Buffalo 
has continued to render a very useful service to Methodism. 
Notwithstanding the financial depression, it has weathered the 
storm and continues to be of great service to Methodism in 
Buffalo, particularly in regard to the property interests of over- 
burdened churches. Mr. Merton 8. Gibbs continues to be the 
efficient president of this organization. 

Buffalo Goodwill Industries started sixteen years ago in some 
abandoned buildings in Buffalo on an initial investment by the 
Board of Home Missions of some $40,000, which was collected 
during the Centenary period. It was about the only investment 
made in Western New York that has been able to increase. Dur- 
ing these sixteen years we have paid out over $800,000 in oppor- 
tunity wages to handicapped and needy people, representing all 
races and creeds. During the last five years Buffalo Goodwill 
has paid out $352,119.31 in opportunity wages to more than 
15,000 different people, and while the work must necessarily be 
non-sectarian and non-denominational, Buffalo recognizes that 
it was a Methodist investment. that started this work, and Meth- 
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odism is given credit for seeing a sane, sensible, social and 
economical program that has really helped hundreds of people in 
this city. Of the ninety Goodwill Industries in the United 
States, Buffalo stands third in proportion to the money paid out 
in opportunity wages, the subsidies received, and in considera- 
tion of the population of the territory in which it operates. 
Buffalo believes that the Christian religion is best demonstrated 
in the Employment Office and workshops of such an institution, 
and had an opportunity during 1935 to interview and help in 
some way more than 9,000 people. More than 41,000 people 
from all the different Churches in Buffalo are supporting the 
Buffalo Goodwill Industries through contributions of materials. 
Mr. G. W. Leighbody is the efficient and successful directing 
manager of the entire work of the Goodwill Industries in Buffalo. 

The title to the Episcopal Residence of the former Buffalo 
Area resided in the City Missionary and Church Extension 
Society of Buffalo. An allowance was made from the Episcopal 
Fund for interest on mortgage and taxes, with the understanding 
that upon the sale of the property the amounts thus received 
would be returned to the Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund. The 
residence in Buffalo has been sold and the amounts contributed 
by the several Conferences of the former Buffalo Area have been 
returned to the treasurers of those Conferences on a prorating 
basis. The residence was sold for $18,000. 

At the beginning of the quadrennium there was an indebted- 
ness on the Episcopal Residence in Pittsburgh of $9,216.83. Of 
this amount $8,000 represented mortgage on the property; 
$1,600 notes in the banks; less a balance in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church Union treasury of $383.17. The residence there- 
fore stood in debt to the amount of $9,216.83. During this 
quadrennium $3,593.22 was paid for interest, taxes and insur- 
ance. The total amount paid by the churches of the Area for all 
items was $6,895.57. At this writing, February 15, 1936, the 
total indebtedness on the Episcopal Residence, including 
amounts owed to the Methodist Episcopal Church Union for 
sums which were advanced by that organization is $5,914.48. 
This means that during this quadrennium the debt on the resi- 
dence was reduced $3,302.35. The residence was purchased in 
March, 1921. It was an old dwelling when purchased. It is a 
comfortable house, however, and conveniently located. During 
the quadrennium necessary repairs amounted to $3,901.60. The 
residence is now in splendid condition, and should require less 
expenditure of money during the ensuing quadrennium for its 
_ upkeep than during the past quadrennium. The amounts paid 
on the debt on the Episcopal Residence and the amount paid 
to the Pittsburgh Methodist Union include the amounts received 
from the General Episcopal Fund. 

Allegheny College has had another successful quadrennium 
under the presidency of Dr. William P. Tolley. While its 
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income from endowment has been reduced, its income from 
tuition and boarding charges is much the largest it has ever been, 
and the college has steadily improved its financial condition. 
Substantial gifts have been made to scholarship and endowment 
funds and other gifts have made possible the opening of two 
additional dormitory units and the improvement and redecora- 
tion of four other buildings. The campus has been enlarged by 
the purchase of additional land, a new athletic field and several 
hard-surface tennis courts have been built, and extensive land- 
scaping has been done. 

More noteworthy than the improvement of its physical equip- 
ment has been the improvement in the quality of its student 
body. For four consecutive years it has raised its requirements 
for admission and the percentage ranking of its entering fresh- 
men in the American Council tests has risen from an average of 
49.22 to one of 77.51 since 1932. More than sixty per cent of 
its incoming students this past year were graduated in the high- 
est fifth of their high-school class. That this improvement in 
quality should take place at the same time that student enroll- 
ment became the largest in the history of the college is a particu- 
lar ground for satisfaction. The Resident Bishop has no official 
relationship to the college. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College began its career as a sec- 
ondary institution known as the West Virginia Conference Sem- 
inary in 1890. This institution is the third venture in higher 
education within the bounds of the State of West Virginia. The 
other attempts were as academies, before West Virginia sepa- 
rated from the Old Dominion. As a seminary, the school oper- 
ated until 1904, when it was raised to college standing and the - 
name changed to West Virginia Wesleyan College. The first 
college class was graduated in 1905. The growth of the school 
during the forty-five-year period, twenty-five years as a secondary 
institution, and twenty years as a college, has been sufficiently 
outstanding to merit attention. 

The enrollment this year is in excess of any previous year. 
There are 420 full-time regular students, with an additional 
registration of 102 special students, making the total number of 
students on the campus this year 522. 

The Board of Trustees, of which the Resident Bishop is a 
member, and the administration,’ have committed themselves to 
a development program covering the present five-year period, 
closing with the Commencement of 1940, which will mark the 
semi-centennial celebration. Definite objectives have been out- 
lined by the committee which, if completely realized, will make 
West Virginia Wesleyan College one of the strong institutions of 
our Church. As it is today, West Virginia Wesleyan is the out- 
standing church school in the State of West Virginia. Its stand- 
ing is recognized among the sister colleges of the State, and its 
influence is marked among the citizenship of West Virginia. Dr. 
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Roy McCuskey is the president, and is proving himself to be a 
wise leader. 

Genesee-Wesleyan Seminary, located at Lima, New York, was 
unable to qualify as a Junior College. It has faced some very 
serious problems during the past quadrennium, and many are of 
the opinion that this historic school has served its day as a 
preparatory school. While it has continued as a secondary school, 
it is not possible at this time to state what its future may be. I 
understand the New York State Legislature gave the Trustees 
the right to use certain invested funds for the running expenses 
of the school. If this is correct, it explains why the school could 
remain open during the past four years. 

The Methodist Home for Children at Williamsville, New York, 
has had a very successful record since the last General Confer- 
ence. While it cares for more children, and with greater effi- 
ciency than ever before, it has greatly reduced cost of operation. 
Four years ago it cost $63,000 to care for 95 children. In 1935 
this Home cared for 116 children at a cost of less than $49,000. 
The mortgage indebtedness has been decreased $3,100, and the 
capital funds have been increased by more than $50,000. Rev. 
H. H. Witham is the efficient superintendent. 

The Methodist Episcopal Hospital and Home for the Aged, 
Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in January of this 
year completed twenty-five years of service in the care of the 
aged. From small beginnings it has increased its capacity until 
now seventy residents are on its roll of members, with an average 
age of more than seventy-seven years. Starting with a bequest 
of $25,000, it now has assets in land, buildings, equipment and 
small endowment of almost half a million dollars. During this 
period it has sheltered 197 persons and has given more than 
1,000 years of service. Last year free service was given in the 
sum of $28,000. 

The expansion of the charter of the institution ten years ago 
made provision for the ministry of hospitalization, the healing 
ministry of the gospel, as well as for the care of the infirm. Mid- 
way between Philadelphia and Cincinnati, where we have great 
hospitals, Pittsburgh occupies a strategic position, a center from 
which vast numbers of Methodists and others may be given this 
necessary service. A new and superb location awaits develop- 
ment. Physicians and laymen are eager for a beginning of the 
work. The generous Conroy bequest has given impetus to the 
project, and when other like bequests shall be added and made 
available for use, Pittsburgh Methodism’s ideal in humanitarian 
service—The Methodist Hospital—will become a reality. It 
should not be long delayed. Rev. R. B. Cuthbert is the efficient 
superintendent. : 

The Ida M. Cribbs Methodist Home, property of the Erie 
Conference, is located at Conneautville, Pennsylvania. The 
grounds include four acres of garden and 126 acres of farm land. 
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These furnish the Home with an abundance of vegetables, rich 
milk and fresh meat. . 

The capacity of the Home is seventy-one. The minimum age 
is sixty-five and the minimum fee is $1,000. 

The dining room and kitchen were refinished this year. The 
Home is heated by a $10,000 vacuum heating plant, equipped 
with a stoker. It makes the Home comfortable in sub-zero 
weather. There is also hot and cold water in each member’s 
room. The annual budget is $25,248.09. The Home also has 
$108,733.39, secured by various investments. The superin- 
tendent of the Home is Rey. C. M. Hartshorn, who is proving 
himself a capable leader. 

The Friendship Home for colored girls and the Deaconess 
Settlement in Buffalo, and the Community House in Utica con- 
tinue in their Christ-like ministry. These three institutions are 
directly under the control of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. 

The Ruth M. Smith Home of the Erie Conference, located at 
Sheffield, New York, has been completely reorganized and is 
doing a ‘splendid work for the children committed to its care. 
The Home is under the direction and auspices of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Erie Conference. 

During the quadrennium I have held the Conferences of the. 
Area each year with the exception of the third year. During 
that year the Conferences of the Area were presided over by 
other Bishops. By the assignment of the Board of Bishops I 
presided over the annual session of the Wilmington Conference 
in the spring of 1933; over the Central Pennsylvania Conference 
in the spring of 1934; over the sessions of the Dakota, Detroit 
and Indiana Conferences in the fall of 1934; and over the ses- 
sions of the Maine and the New England Conferences in the 
spring of 1935. 

No Bishop and his wife could have been received more cor- 
dially than were Mrs. Leonard and myself by the Methodists of 
the Pittsburgh Area. District Superintendents, ministers and 
laymen have been unfailing in their courtesies to us, and they 
have given evidence of loyalty to the official leadership of the 
Area that has been altogether inspiring. We are grateful for the 
privilege and honor of serving in the field where the Church has 
placed us. 


PORTLAND AREA 
Titus Lows. REstipent BisHoP 


THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF THE AREA 


The Portland Area comprises more than one million square 
miles, the exact figure being 1,064,282. This enormous figure 
was reached when the 1932 General Conference added the State 
of Montana, with 146,000 square miles, and the State of Idaho, 
with 84,000 square miles. Inevitably, the territory requires a 
vast amount of time spent in travel. As an illustration, it 
might be said that one can travel from New York to Denver 
in six hours less time than he will travel from Ashland, Oregon, 
to Culbertson, Montana. 

There is a long array of fascinating facts concerning the 
territory. Many mountains lift their mighty peaks far into the 
heavens. Wonderful valleys are here, great river courses and 
deserts where sagebrush and rattlesnakes abound, and where 
one hundred years ago scores of pioneers men, women and 
children, actually died upon the trails. 

National parks abound in this great Area, with beauty so 
transcendent and sublime that one stands in awe when he has 
opportunity to visit them. The great Puget Sound is a part of 
this Area, one of the most superb, almost land-locked harbors 
in the world, and the mighty Columbia, bearing great ships 
upon its bosom, flows majestically to the sea. Travelers from 
the world over hail the northwest as “Nature’s Wonderland,” 
and that is by no means an overstatement. The tables of 
millions of people in the world are made richer and more at- 
tractive by the apples which are grown in Wenatchee, Yakima 
and Hood River and other places in this territory, and the pears 
which are grown in the vicinity of Medford, Oregon. Thousands 
of tons of prunes are shipped throughout the world. Millions 
of cans of salmon leave the northwest ports for every country 
under the sun, and the bread basket of the world would be 
much scantier if millions of bushels of wheat grown in this 
territory were not poured into it. All this is said not forgetting 
‘that in the two northwest coastal states lumber is the chief 
industry. 


THE JASON LEE CENTENNIAL 


In 1934, Methodism celebrated the centennial of Jason Lee 
and his comrades. In 1834, under providential guidance and 
under dramatic and heroic circumstances, Jason Lee led a hand- 
ful of folks from the far eastern states to settle in the then 
largely unknown Oregon Country. The foundations he laid in the 
few years he was permitted to remain were laid broad and deep. 
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He builded better than he knew, and historians are now agreed 
that the coming of Jason Lee not only set up a cultural and 
religious standard in this country, but in a few years actually 
saved the country for the Stars and Stripes. 

Under the alert guidance of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, Dr. J. S. Stowell prepared the motorized 
covered wagon, calling it the “Jason Lee Special,” which began 
its itinerary in the city of Boston in the spring of 1934, and 
made the long journey across the continent. Hundreds of meet- 
ings were held in selected centers, with thousands of people 
listening to the romance of the far west and the establishment 
of religion in the territory. This journey climaxed in the city 
of Salem, Oregon, in the month of September, having been 
received everywhere with great acclaim. It was my privilege to 
be associated with Dr. Stowell, Dr. E. D. Kohlstedt, and other 
splendidly prepared men in carrying forward the Jason Lee 
Centennial program. 

The Western Representative of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, Dr. Walter Torbet, has given splendid 
service throughout the Area. His leadership in the University 
Temple, Seattle, debt campaign, as well as his leadership in 
numerous other campaigns throughout the Area is acknowl- 
edged by all who are involved in these enterprises. He has 
shown peculiar fitness for the work he has been called to do. 


THE EPISCOPAL PLAN 


This quadrennium, on Plan, I have presided three times at 
each of the Conferences in the Area, that is, Oregon, Pacific 
Northwest, Montana, and Idaho. In addition, I have presided 
at the West Virginia, the Georgia, the Tennessee, the New York, 
the New York East, and the Eastern Swedish Conferences. 

In 1934, this Area had the privilege of receiving several of 
my colleagues for presidential work of the Conferences. Bishop 
J. Ralph Magee at the Pacific Northwest, Bishop E. L. Waldorf 
at the Oregon, and Bishop James C. Baker at the Montana and 
Idaho Conferences rendered service of a very high order. 

I think I desire to say that in my judgment, an occasional 
change in presiding officers of the Annual Conferences is for 
the best good of all concerned. It helps to enlarge the field for, 
the Bishop presiding, and likewise gives the Conferences oppor- 
tunity to hear the peculiarly distinctive note which the guest 
Bishop brings. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Area as now comprised has four educational institutions 
of college grade. 

Willamette University, at Salem, Oregon, has a long and 
distinguished history. During this quadrennium its greatly 
honored president, Dr. Carl Gregg Doney, after rendering many 
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years of magnificent service to the institution and the state, 
tendered his resignation. After due consideration, with great 
reluctance the resignation was accepted and Dr. Doney was re- 
leased from the burden he had so splendidly carried for a long 
period. In due course a new President was chosen—Dr. Bruce 
R. Baxter, who had been Assistant to the President of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. No finer choice could have been 
made, and the University confidently faces an enlarging future 
under the dynamic leadership of Dr. Baxter. 

The College of Puget Sound, in the city of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, has strengthened its base during the quadrennium, and is 
a stronger institution at the close of the quadrennium than it 
was at the beginning. Dr. Edward H. Todd must be accepted 
as one of the outstanding educators in Methodism. His work 
at and for the College of Puget Sound is monumental. 

In the state of Montana, the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches have been united in supporting Intermountain-Union 
College at Helena. This school is relatively new and is all too 
inadequately financed. It is a school, however, which is sorely 
needed, and Protestantism must gird up its strength in behalf 
of this institution. The earthquake shock which struck the 
city of Helena and vicinity in the fall of 1935 was a dreadful 
blow to this young and ambitious institution. The buildings 
were so sorely weakened as to be entirely unsafe for occupancy. 
Temporary readjustments were imperative. The teaching func- 
tion has been carried on at Great Falls since the earthquake 
shocks. At the moment of writing there is some question as to 
what is the wisest course to pursue. I have no hesitancy in de- 
claring that in my judgment the Protestant churches will lose 
a superb opportunity if they fail to make possible the continu- 
ance of Intermountain-Union College and, in addition, if they 
fail to give it a financial support which heretofore it has not 
enjoyed. In the distressing circumstances consequent upon 
the earthquake, Intermountain-Union College is exceedingly 
fortunate in having a man of the calibre of Dr. Jesse W. Bunch 
as its President. 

Gooding College, in Idaho, in common with many other in- 
stitutions in these pioneer states, has been going through very 
troublesome financial waters. Dr. Charles Wesley Tenney, who 
had carried forward the institution almost from its inception, 
resigned in 1935. Under the skilled and kindly direction of our 
Board of Education, backed by the Board of Trustees of Gooding 
College, efforts are now on foot to attempt to bring about a 
merger of Gooding with one or even two other schools in Idaho. 
If this movement should succeed, it would make it possible for 
the Protestant community to build a Christian institution in 
the state which would be worthy of all support. 

Highly successful Wesley Foundation activities are carried on 
in each of the state educational centers. 
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HOSPITAL SERVICE 


The depression has placed exceedingly heavy extra burdens 
upon the hospitals which are carried on under the general 
auspices of Methodism in this Area. We have now in the State 
of Washington two such hospitals—the Deaconess Hospital at 
Spokane, which continues, under the expert guidance of Dr. 
Robert Warner, to be one of the outstanding successes in hospital 
work in the denomination. 

Our smaller hospital at Wenatchee is well equipped to do the 
work it is set to do: Its bonded indebtedness is a cause for 
uneasiness, but at the present time it is full to capacity, and 
there is every hope that it will be able to meet its obligation. 

There are five hospitals operating in the State of Montana— 
at Havre, Great Falls, Bozeman, Billings and Sidney. In ad- 
dition to these, is the hospital at Glasgow to which we hold a 
friendly relationship. ‘These hospitals are rendering service of 
a very high order. Without them, each of these communities 
would be incomparably poorer. ‘They are splendidly staffed 
and excellently managed. Nevertheless, it were foolish to blind 
one’s eyes to the fact that several of them are facing serious 
financial obligations. 

Four years ago I reported that our Wesley Hospital at Marsh- 
field, Oregon, was in serious financial distress. That distress 
continued and increased until in due season the Board of Trustees 
found it impossible to carry on. Bondholders brought suit not 
only against the Hospital but against the Oregon Conference. 
Judgment was rendered against the hospital and the Conference. 
Against this judgment an appeal has been made on behalf of 
the Conference. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


Goodwill Industries are found in three of our major cities. 
That is, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. These years of depres- 
sion have proved the extraordinary value of this plan of human 
helpfulness. Thousands of people have been helped to help 
themselves, and there is no better help for humans. 


BENEVOLENCES 


It should ever be remembered, in scanning the affairs of these 
four northwest states, that much of our territory is still pioneer 
territory. There has not yet been time enough to develop great 
stability. Indeed, in certain of our mining communities this 
same truth holds. This creates a situation which is by no 
means easy to handle, yet notwithstanding the relative poverty 
of many of our people, and notwithstanding the depression 
which has continued throughout the quadrennium, our 
Methodist group have not failed to bear their testimony to ~ 
their loyalty to the Saviour in sacrificial giving which has 
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- reached commendable proportions. I do not attempt to say 
that each Church in the Area has done its utmost in the 
effort to carry the Gospel of the Son of God in mission 
activity at home and abroad, but I do mean to say that a very 
considerable number of our pastors and our churches have not 
lost the imperial vision. They believe that Jesus meant what 
he said when he issued his command to his Church—“Go into 
all the world and make disciples of all the peoples,” and we have 
discovered again during this quadrennium, happily enough, 
that the churches which have been most loyal to the missionary 
conception have been most successful in handling their own 
affairs. It is impossible to pay too high a tribute to the splendid 
women of the Area who have carried forward their work under 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society with such steadfastness and success. 


SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS 


During the quadrennium, under the inspiration and help of 
Dr. Allan MacRossie, Secretary of the Commission on Courses 
of Study, a graduate school for preachers has been established. 
For two successive years, more than one hundred men have 
gathered for a ten-day period. In the judgment of all who have 
had the privilege of attending these schools, this is one of the 
most significant things which has been carried on throughout 
the quadrennium. In these great, wide, open spaces our men 
do not have the privilege of contact with leaders in the different 
departments of theology and ecclesiology. There is an earnest 
demand from the choicest men in the Area that these schools 
be continued. ; 


EPWORTH LEAGUE INSTITUTES 


One of the highly significant things in these four northwest 
States is the number of Institutes which are held each year and 
the number of young people who attend them. A careful calcu- 
lation will show that almost five thousand young people each 
year are in attendance at the Institutes. That they are far- 
reaching in, their influence, none can possibly doubt. In the 
State of Montana, Dr. C. L. Clifford is markedly effective in 
carrying forward not only the Institute work, but also in lift- 
ing the standard of religious education. 


PROCLAIMERS OF THE WORD 


In these four States we have approximately 630 Proclaimers 
of the Word of God in our pulpits week after week. A very large 
percentage of this group is made up of finely trained men, 
college and seminary graduates. Many of these men live in 
isolated communities. Many of them serve large circuits. 

At least a baker’s dozen of our circuits have Areas so large 
as to make several of the Atlantic seaboard states look small 
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in comparison. Hundreds of our men, of course, serve in 
splendid churches in the smaller and larger cities. 

I think throughout the Area, increasing attention is being 
paid by the ministry to the preaching of the Word. In the 
main, our ministers are holding to preaching on great themes 
which are deep in religious content and rich in their evangel- 
istic expression. 

Many of our ministry have become fully aware that Religious 
Education in larger and smaller communities can never be a 
mere side issue for the minister; that notwithstanding his multi- 
tudinous duties he must qualify himself to be the real leader of 
the religious education work in his charge. Nor are the men 
in this northwest Area unmindful of the far-reaching social 
implications of the Gospel of Jesus. They are altogether con- 
vinced that the Gospel of the Son of God is definitely individual 
in that it must perpetually call men to repent and to be at one 
with God; likewise, that its social note must never be ignored 
but must be sounded perpetually until righteousness comes to 
prevail amongst the sons of men. Likewise, our men are con- 
vinced that the Gospel of Jesus is unique in this world, and that 
that Gospel must be preached to the very uttermost parts of 
the earth. Life is much more meaningful in these states because 
of the sturdy proclamation of this robust complete Gospel. 


PERSONAL WORD 


Throughout the quadrennium I have traveled many long 
journeys through these States. I have been to scores of com- 
munities and have always been received with courteous considera- 
tion by the hundreds of ministers and by the thousands of laity. 
I am deeply conscious that it has been a very high privilege 
to serve in this territory during these very troubled times. 

Many fields of opportunity have been opened to me that I 
was unable to enter. If I had been three men instead of one, I 
think I could not have responded to the calls that have poured 
in upon the office. As I look into the future, I most earnestly 
pray for added wisdom and added grace and added strength in 
order that I may bring greater glory to our Lord whose servant 
I am. 
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The Saint Paul Area includes four great midwestern states, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, an area of 
289,200 square miles. It requires better than 40,000 miles of 
travel each year to superintend this great work. There are six 
strong Conferences, Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Northern Minnesota, North Dakota, Dakota. There are 1,205 
churches in which services are held, and these are served by 
682 Conference Members and 23 Accepted Supply Pastors. The 
total Conference membership of the Area is 922. In North 
Dakota there are 13,728 .active members, 21,228 in South 
Dakota, 68,256 in Minnesota, and 65,321 in Wisconsin, a total 
for the Area of 177,185. This is a slight gain in membership 
for the quadrennium. The four Conferences in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota made encouraging gains, but both Dakotas suffered 
a sufficient loss to almost wipe out the gains of the other four. 
The heavy losses of these two states doubtless result from the 
drouth and accompanying depression of this period. The Meth- 
odist membership for the Area in relation to the total population 
runs almost exactly as that for the country as a whole. 

There has been some shrinkage in World Service as is true 
for the Church as a whole. The per capita giving for World 
Service was as follows: Dakota, $1.04; North Dakota, $1.56; 
Northern Minnesota, $1.48; Minnesota, $1.64; West Wisconsin, 
$1.15; Wisconsin, $1.13. The per capita for the Church as a 
whole does not far exceed this. 

The Churches of the Area have paid on old indebtedness dur- 
ing the four years $498,119. The present debts amount to 
$2,649,702. There are only three or four churches in real 
jeopardy at present. During the quadrennium the Churches 
have paid $868,066 for Buildings and Improvements. 

Ministerial support has suffered woefully during this period. 
This claim has suffered a 30 per cent cut while World Service 
dropped 40 per cent. 

The giving for all purposes has reached the enormous figure 
of $9,129,074 in four years. The average per capita giving for 
the period was $12.78, which is not far from the average for the 
Church as a whole. 

There have been seven new Churches dedicated since the last 
General Conference. The indebtedness upon each of these is 
small and not overburdensome. Sixteen other Churches have 
made sufficiently extended repairs to warrant re-opening services. 

The Area has four excellent colleges, three of which are finan- 
cially sound, and all four academically successful. 

Dakota Wesleyan University at Mitchell, South Dakota, has 
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increased its student enrollment about 10 per cent. By strenu- 
ous labor of the President, Board of Trustees, pastors and many 
laymen, the budget has been balanced annually. In celebration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary last year a fund of $100,000 was 
raised which cleared all indebtedness and considerably improved 
the capital funds. Like all institutions only time will tell the 
actual status of the endowment funds. Academically and reli- 
giously Dakota Wesleyan is of very high merit. 

Our Wesley College, Grand Forks, North Dakota, has been 
associated with the University of North Dakota since 1905. Its 
distinctive work in such relationship is the maintaining of a 
School of Religion, the Conservatory of Music, the Department 
of Expression, and Residence Halls for men and women. It 
supplements rather than duplicates work in the University. 
Credits from Wesley College are accepted by the University up to 
one fourth of the requirements for graduation. Wesley College 
has an enrollment of about 300. Of the last two graduating 
classes from the University of North Dakota about one third 
were identified in some form with Wesley College. Wesley Col- 
lege has assets and liabilities about equal, at a little over one 
half a million dollars. 

Hamline Unwersity, Saint Paul, Minnesota, has increased 
its enrollment by 28 per cent in the last four years, now num- 
_ bering 613. Its indebtedness has decreased by $37,000. Its 
endowment has been increased by over $91,000, now totalling 
over $1,766,000. 'The campus properties are valued at over 
$2,500,000. The By-Laws of the Institution have been 
thoroughly modernized, the curriculum enriched, the faculty 
strengthened, some departments enlarged, and improvements 
made on the campus and buildings. : 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, has had an increase 
in endowment funds, but also a slight accumulation of current 
indebtedness. The present endowment is more than $1,500,000. 
There have been nice increases in Scholarship, Loan and Prize 
Funds amounting to more than $79,000. The plant assets have 
increased more than $593,000, now amounting to $1,811,172. 
The tutorial form of instruction has been instituted, which later 
produced comprehensive examinations for all seniors. The 
academic standards are fully abreast of the day and the faculty 
has been progressively improved in its academic rating. The 
library facilities have been increased by 35 per cent. The In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry connected with Lawrence is a erow- 
ing and valuable institution. There are thirty-nine member 
mills which co-operate in the studies being developed here. 
Highty students have been admitted here and forty-two degrees 
have been granted at Lawrence from among this group. Thirty- 
three of these were Master of Science and nine were Doctor of 
Philosophy. Lawrence throughout has sought for and secured 
an increasingly intelligent and studious undergraduate body. 
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Closely akin to our Colleges are our four Wesley Foundations. 

At the University of Wisconsin we have a Wesley Foundation 
with property valued at $142,302, with other assets of $22,548. 
The indebtedness has been reduced in four years by $18,100, 
leaving a present debt of $45,245. The Methodist preference 
group at the University runs about 10 per cent or 1,000 stu- 
dents. This is about a 200 increase from former years. At- 
tendance upon the Foundation activities has about doubled in 
four years, now running from 200 to 250 students. The Three 
Squares Club is composed of 65 students who feed themselves 
by a co-operative arrangement in the Foundation dining room. 
This has been a very successful and popular program. The 
University Church rents a portion of the property for their 
services. The Director is also pastor of the Church. 

The Wesley Foundation at the University of Minnesota has 
a property which cost $150,000. Against this is an indebted- 
ness of $115,000, $65,000 of which is a Trust Bond to the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. The current 
accumulated indebtedness of several years has been paid. The 
number of student contacts has been increased by 14 per cent 
during the quadrennium. The cost per contact has decreased 
from $1.47 to .49. More than 10 per cent of the students regis- 
tered at the University of Minnesota give a Methodist prefer- 
ence. About 62 per cent of these live in the Twin Cities. This 
leaves from 600 to 800 Methodist students within reach of the 
Foundation. In the four years there have been 34,461 student 
contacts made. Our First Church of Minneapolis rents a por- 
tion of the property of its enterprises. The Director of the 
Foundation is also pastor of the Church. 

The Wesley Foundation at the University Farm, Saint Paul, 
is a thriving institution. Its work is cared for in our property 
of the St. Anthony Park Church. The pastor is also the Direc- 
tor of the Foundation. Activities include Worship Services, 
Church School Classes, Wesley League, Four Interest Groups, 
Discussion groups, Verse Speaking Choir, Chorus, Deputation 
Teams, Social and Recreational Groups, Fireside Hours, and 
Honse Parties. Some Annual Events are Oriental Dinner, 
Freshman Party in a home, Student Reception, Council Trustee 
Banquet, Easter Morning Breakfast and Service, Birthday 
Banquet, Thanksgiving Dinner, Faculty Guest Night, May Day 
. Breakfast and Devotional Meeting (out of doors) and a Galilee 
Service. The students have paid $133 this year for their own 
Foundation support. The membership has shown a 27 per cent 
increase in four years. 

The Wesley Foundation at the University of South Dakota 
at Vermillion has as beautiful plant as can be found anywhere. 
The Church, Foundation and Parsonage are one beautiful unit, 
wonderfully located. We have here a rather troublesome debt 
of $32,000. There is now organized a campaign for the liquida- 
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tion of the burden and the assuring of the continuation of our 
work at the location. Student activities are well supported and 
the University gives excellent co-operation. 

There are nine Methodist Hospitals in the Area. 

Mandan Deaconess Hospital at Mandan, North Dakota, is an 
admirably financed institution. The property and equipment 
are valued at $67,000. A new Nurses’ Home has just been 
completed at a cost of $12,000. This will be paid for out of 
earnings. The Hospital has a capacity of 60 beds. They cared 
for 4,079 patients during the quadrennium. ~ 

Kenmare Deaconess Hospital at Kenmare, North Dakota, is 
valued at $50,000 exclusive of the Nurses’ Home, which is old 
and has little value. There is an indebtedness of $25,000, the 
interest of which has been kept paid, but nothing paid on the 
principal. Highty-five per cent of the patients of this Hospital 
this past year have been on Government Relief and their bills 
paid at the extremely low rates of the FERA and the County. 
The institution is a forty-bed hospital and cared for 771 patients 
last year. 

The Black Hills Methodist Hostal is located at Rapid City, 
South Dakota. The property valuation is $115,945 and has a 
debt of $46,400. It is a sixty-bed hospital and cared for 9,356 
patients in four years. Four thousand, four hundred and fifty- 
four others were out-patients. 

The Lakeside Methodist Hospital at Rice Lake, Wisconsin, has 
property valued at $110,733, bearing an indebtedness of $52,344. 
Here we cared for 3,824 patients during the quadrennium in a 
fifty-bed hospital. About $2,000 was paid on the debt this past 
year. 

Wesley Hospital, Wadena, Minnesota, has property valued 
at $130,000 with a debt of $73,000. Interest is kept paid but 
little progress has been made on debt reduction. Relief has 
been given to 2,619 patients in the four years at an average cost 
per diem of $3.20. 

The Methodist State Hospital at Mitchell, South Dakota, 
owns a beautiful property valued at $253,400 with a debt of 
$75,500. It is a sixty-five-bed hospital which has treated 5,529 
patients in the last four years. 

Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is valued at 
$750,000 and is entirely free from debt. This beautiful hos- 
pital has a 140-bed capacity and has treated 11,678 patients in - 
the last four years. 

Our Methodist Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin, has a property 
value of $775,000 and an overwhelming debt of $630,000. It 
is a 120-bed hospital. A portion of the building is occupied by 
the Jackson Clinic. In four years the hospital has treated 9,131 
patients. 

The Bellin Memorial Hospital at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
values its property at $327,510 with property liabilities of $131,- 
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500. It is a ninety-bed hospital and has treated 7,303 patients 
during the quadrennium. 

The nine hospitals of this Area cared for approximately 
51,500 patients during the quadrennium and expressed to them 
the Christian spirit of service. 

There is one more Christian service rendered in this Area 
which affects the whole world life. I refer to the Methodist 
Chaplain at the Rochester Clinic and Hospitals. Rev. W. I. 
Kern succeeded Dr. Gillis, who had served thus for fourteen 
years. Dr. Kern has been giving this wonderful ministry for 
the past three years. The registration at the Mayo Clinic for 
four years has totaled over 230,000 with 9,500 of these coming 
from thirty-four foreign countries. About one out of every 
seven persons coming to these Hospitals is a Methodist. At 
St. Mary’s Hospital alone one out of every 8.42 patients regis- 
ters as a Methodist. It takes about 4,000 calls a year in this 
one hospital to look after our Methodists. Besides these, there 
are out-patients in Hotels and those who are anxious as they 
await in the hotels news concerning their friends in the hos- 
pitals. A normal month’s contacts for the Chaplain is about 
a thousand, and in rush times fifteen hundred. These contacts 
not only call for spiritual guidance and comfort but errands 
for those confined in hospitals, and no friends in Rochester. 
There are letters to write to their friends, telegrams to send, 
and sometimes business missions for them. The Chaplain 
teaches a Visitors Class at our local Methodist Church. These 
words from the Chaplain open the vision of what it means, 
“Among things folks want here is encouragement, help to settle 
problems, prayer, words of comfort, an opportunity to confess 
their sins, and seek forgiveness, somebody to explain the Gospel 
as applied to pain or death, the sacrament of Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, and reception into Church Membership. Some- 
times just a friendly visit, a hand shake and a prayer leave a 
homesick patient in better condition for recovery.” The Epis- 
copalians and Lutherans have a similar service. Dr. R. J. Rice, 
our pastor, is a wonderful aid in all our Methodist work. 

As a whole the people have been brave, optimistic and hopeful 
in spite of the times. Our pastors have been as heroic as those 
of any day. Many of them have lived upon sub-sustenance 
level, but have done so uncomplainingly and bravely. Their 
families have shared their poverty and hardships beautifully. 
One of the joys of our visits has been to see the exceptionally 
promising youth of our parsonages. Our laymen have shared 
what they had. Money has sometimes been raised by giving of 
the products of the farm where cash could not be found. The 
co-operation has been most encouraging, and the treatment ac- 
corded the writer has been better than he deserved. 
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The General Conference of 1932 added to the New York Area 
the Troy, the Central New York and the Northern New York 
Annual Conferences, and transferred from it to the Boston Area 
the Eastern Swedish and Eastern German Conferences. This 
increased greatly the amount of travel necessary on the part 
of the Resident Bishop. 'To secure the time for the travel it has 
been imperative to cut off attendance at denominational and 
interdenominational committee meetings expected from the 
Methodist bishop in New York. It is likely that the contribu- 
tion which the bishop has made to such meetings since Meth- 
odism made New York City a residential episcopal center is 
reduced by the present plan, but it is likely, on the other hand, 
that the bishop can be better spared from such services than 
from the supervisional visits to the Conferences added to the 
Area. 

A frank recognition of the problems of the New York Area 
must face the seriousness of the plight created by the debts now 
on the properties of the churches. In the report to the General 
Conference of 1932 I called attention to the uncertainty of the 
prospects of the Methodist churches in and around New York 
which had gone into business ventures in connection with their 
church-building enterprises in the hope of securing rental re- 
turns to help the church. The experience in New York is not 
such as to justify further attempts of the sort. All this apart, 
the debts of our churches are exhausting the energies of the 
members. Perhaps it would be better to say that the energy of 
our people is too much diverted from moral and religious con- 
cerns in this dreadful struggle to make interest payments. So 
much strength has to go to the material problems that the su- 
preme issues to which the material should be only incidental do 
not get adequate consideration. The amount of money raised for 
current expenses—including interest charges—is astonishing, 
considering the resources of the people. The pity of it is that a 
self-sacrificing spirit on the part of our members of such depth 
cannot go more fully to the primary objects for which ie 
Church exists. 

The decline in World Service collections is due chiefly to one 
fact—the people do not have the money. The Kastern urban 
communities are now feeling the depression more keenly than 
the rural communities—many of which show signs of financial 
improvement. To the long strain of the last half-dozen years 
has been added the uncertainty as to whether anything like the 
old-time prosperity is to return soon, or at all. So far as the 
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great missionary causes are concerned, I have never known more 
interest in them than now. We hear a good deal about the days 
when the preachers set aside one Sunday or more in the year 
to speak of missions—foreign missions especially. Probably the 
preachers are not doing enough in appeal before the Sunday 
morning congregations, but they are surely putting what appeals 
they do make before study classes and other groups of the kind 
on a higher basis than ever before. In the District Conferences 
called to consider benevolent causes the attendance of the preach- 
ers is almost always only a shade less than 100 per cent. Criti- 
cism of missionary effort is negligible. The old appeals, full of 
denominational pride and loyalty, of emotional stir, of narrowly 
personal conversion, do not count as they did, but those based 
on sound systems of co-operation among denominations, are 
bringing all phases of the world’s life under the transforming 
power of Christ and on nurturing Christian communities in 
non-Christian lands—all these are proving increasingly convinc- 
ing. 
There is throughout the Area increasing interest in the wider 
applications of the Gospel to the larger social concerns. It is to 
be admitted that some of the laymen have been disturbed, not to 
say depressed, at the utterances of some of our ministerial groups 
on social questions, especially those having to do with industry. 
Some are distressed at hearing any such questions raised at all, 
insisting that it is the duty of the preacher to keep close to the 
affairs of the individual personal experience. This putting of the 
objection, however, is not as frequent as a few years ago. The 
criticism is more likely to take the form that social schemes pro- 
nounced Christian by their advocates are open to the charge of 
being hastily conceived. It is a matter for congratulation that 
there is so large recognition of the need of making all our activi- 
ties Christian, even though there is equally large objection to 
detailed programs. Methodism has from the beginning taught 
the need of the entire sanctification of the life of the believer. 
There is some revival of this emphasis today in the recognition 
that such sanctification must reach all the Christian man’s activi- 
ties, institutional and otherwise, and that redemption of the 
individual is limited and meager until the social institutions of a 
time are expressive of that Christian good will which the founder 
of Methodism taught to be the manifestation of perfect love. 
The Conferences show varying degrees of interest in religious 
education—since some are not as favored as others in resources 
for such work. Success in this direction almost always depends 
upon the presence of a group of preachers—usually a small 
group—persistent enough to hold the duty of religious education 
before a Conference. On the organizational side each Conference 
is making earnest effort. The amount of result achieved, how- 
ever, varies from Conference to Conference, as does the quality. 
One Conference succeeds with an annual convention of its young 
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people in such fashion as to restore confidence in a method 
usually open to question by experts of today. Another brings 
highly qualified workers to smaller groups—while others seek to 
put material and suggestion in the hands of the pastor. But of 
all these methods there are gratifying results—as revealed in the 
thought and deeds of the younger people who join the churches. 

The Conferences are favorably situated for placing the best 
theological teachers and the ablest masters in preaching before 
the ministers. The theological professors of Drew University 
give themselves without stint to the guidance of the young stu- 
dent pastors—one department in particular placing at the dis- 
posal of such beginners advice based upon a professor’s observa- 
tion of such pastors actually at their tasks. The General 
Conference Commission on Courses of Study provides yearly in- 
stitutes of ministerial training, with emphasis on post-graduate 
courses for which even the men who have had the largest oppor- 
tunities for study and training express continuing and deepening 
appreciation. The Area has a retreat for all the men, held in 
the autumn of each year, at which the most skilled men in the 
country tell of their theories and plans and experiences in the 
work of the ministry. 

The accessions to the Church come in fairly steadily, depend- 
ing, of course, on the evangelistic interest and diligence of the 
minister. It has to be admitted that revival meetings as such do 
not yield any considerable return. Those who see this clearly are 
for the most part eagerly cultivating their fields by pastoral 
methods, but some take the defeatist attitude that because the 
older methods are no longer effective they can do little by any 
method. Such defeatists live in a mood of quite unnecessary 
despair. They seem to forget that the revival methods in the 
day when they were at the peak of their power succeeded largely 
by making possible personal contacts not likely to be sought out 
in the periods between special meetings. The one method which 
can always be depended on is that of personal effort by the min- 
ister and those whom he can arouse to like work. All the evan- 
gelistic services throughout the year which have been successful 
at all have succeeded through bringing about the presentation of 
the claims of the kingdom through channels of personal friend- 
ship—or at least of acquaintanceship. 

It is to be noted that there are in all the Conferences increas- 
ingly urgent accents in so stating the gospel as to lead to deci- 
sions, even if there is at the moment no invitation for show of 
decision—accents which are manifestly being heeded. More is 
being said about the worship of God through reverential attitudes 
toward Him. We hear the word “sanctuary” more often than 
“pulpit.” The preaching about God Himself is of solider con- 
sistency than a few years ago—and tends toward exalting forms 
of obedience of which our fathers were not keenly aware. More 
and more the demand is upon the seeker after a deep inner 
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experience to widen the range of his outer obligations—to hold 
in right relations the inner and the outer. 

Throughout the Area as a whole the religious conditions, as 
far as the churches themselves are concerned, are healthy—very 
healthy, when the difficulties arising from the depression are held 
in mind. Some parts of the field face peculiar strains—such as 
the shift of Protestant membership out of Manhattan toward the 
suburbs, especially toward the Westchester section; the change of 
population both in some sections of Brooklyn on the one hand 
and of the rural regions in the upper part of the New York 
Conferences on the other; the inadequacy of the return to farm- 
ers in the dairying sections of New York State; the labor diffi- 
culties in many manufacturing communities. Yet it is perennially 
surprising to see how much vitality some of our enterprises reveal 
after they seem to some superficial observer to be about to die. 
I have in mind one church for which, two years ago, there seemed 
no future whatever. Under the leadership of an energetic pastor 
the property was improved, a considerable debt paid, and the 
membership increased one fourth through accessions on confes- 
sion of faith. Still this is not meant to encourage the waste of 
energy in needless cross-bearing. Some of our churches should 
merge with other Methodist groups, some should make adjust- 
ments looking toward union with congregations of other denomi- 
nations. If federation is acceptable in rural communities, let 
federation be tried. In those localities where another denomina- 
tion than our own has an overwhelming superiority of revenue 
and opportunity, the best plan is for Methodists to join with that 
denomination, and that regardless of whether there is a com- 
pensating surrender to Methodism in some other locality or not. 

The temper of the Annual Conferences in their yearly meet- 
ings is excellent. The degree of participation by laymen in the 
debates at the united sessions varies from place to place and from 
year to year. In all the Conferences of the church year 1934-35 
there were timely discussions of the relation of the Church to 
social responsibilities, with the laymen speaking as freely as the 
preachers. The fear expressed that the presence of laymen in 
the united session would chill down the bolder spirits among the 
preachers has not been proved justifiable, nor has the prophecy 
that the laymen would not speak out their minds. As far as I 
can make out, the discussions in the Conferences of the New 
York Area have not been hampered by feelings of restraint. 

A word should be said about the effect of some methods of 
economizing in the administration of the work. In two Confer- 
ences the Districts have been cut down from four to three. I 
have no complaint as to the quality of the work done by these 
reduced cabinets, but I do insist that such reduction puts a 
terrific strain on superintendents. With Districts of from 85 to 
90 charges and with from 100 to 125 preaching places, the cost 
in human energy is too great. The effectiveness of a superin- 
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tendent depends in part on his winning such personal confidence 
from Quarterly Conferences that they will be guided by his judg- 
ment in the acceptance of pastors. The idea that a Methodist 
cabinet can move preachers around as if they were chessmen is 
futile and silly. Very few Conferences can stand more than two 
or three even apparently arbitrary moves at a session. What 
makes it possible for many, many preachers to go to churches 
where they are not known is the confidence of the Quarterly 
Conference in the judgment of the district superintendent. So- 
called efficiency methods after the pattern of an autocratically- 
run business would wreck Methodism in a quadrennium. Just 
how a superintendent of ninety charges can get close enough to 
the officials of a church to win their confidence to the extent 
indicated is a mystery. 

Four years ago I mentioned specifically some types of work 
worthy of notice. With the enlarged Area this is no longer pos- 
sible within the limits of the space available. I apologize for the 
slightness of the reference to the Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn 
for the skill of its administration in keeping bills paid and pro- 
fessional proficiency at the top; to Drew University for its care 
in selecting new faculty members, and its insistence upon 
thoroughgoing scholarship in the work of its students; to Syra- 
cuse University for its wide educational reach throughout the 
Empire State; to the Centenary Collegiate Institute for the fine- 
ness of its standards and atmosphere; to Cazenovia Seminary for 
its filling so well a unique place in the educational possibilities 
in Central New York; to the Troy Conference Academy for its 
service to young people who without it would never get a glimpse 
at higher learning; to Drew Seminary for Women in its rare 
skill in getting the largest possible cultural return from its 
resources. 

It is but fair to note the continued active interest of Wesleyan 
University in our general Church activities, and the helpfulness 
of Columbia University in the training of missionaries on fur- 
lough, and of Union Theological Seminary in superlative oppor- 
tunities offered especially to men seeking to become specialists in 
various forms of Christian effort. 

In New York City the City Missionary and Church Extension 
Society, under expert leadership, is a potent band of unity 
among all our denominational forces and a means of co-operation 
with all other religious groups. Credit is due likewise to the 
energy and courage of the Brooklyn and Long Island Church 
Society in handling crises with which no other organization 
could adequately deal. 
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The record of outstanding leadership of my predecessor, Bishop 
Ernest Lynn Waldorf, was so conspicuous that whoever followed 
him would of necessity be forced to exert all his strength and 
power to maintain the high standard of service which he rendered 
in an Area so large as the one composed of the merger of the 
former St. Louis and Wichita Areas. The Kansas City Area 
comprises the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
_ States of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, and a small part of Mississippi, and is carried on under 
the direction of the Kansas, Northwest Kansas, Southwest 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Southern Conferences. It is 
composed of 1,794 preaching places, 1,590 preachers, and a grand 
total of 344,782 full membership. 

Because of the economic depression under which all parts of 
the Area have been compelled to labor, there has been a steady 
decline in ministerial support, general benevolences, and finan- 
cial support of the Institutions. With the severe drouth and 
dust storms which have been prevalent in the western section 
of the Area, and severe winters in the northern section of the 
Area, the financial returns have gradually declined. 

During the quadrennium, the Missouri and Saint Louis Con- 
ferences have been merged into the present Missouri Annual 
Conference, comprised of the entire States of Missouri and 
Arkansas, and under whose supervision the Ozark Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Carthage, Missouri, has been closed and its financial obli- 
gations are in process of liquidation. ‘The Missouri Wesleyan 
College at Cameron, Missouri, has also been closed, and its imter- 
ests have been transferred to Baker University at Baldwin, 
Kansas. The Central Wesleyan College and the Orphanage, 
located at Warrenton, Missouri, are continuing operation, al- 
though laboring under severe financial limitation. 

In the State of Kansas, Baker University at Baldwin, South- 
western College at Winfield, Kansas Wesleyan University at 
Salina, are carrying on the work of Christian education in as 
effective way as possible. 

In the State of Oklahoma, our Oklahoma City University, 
located at Oklahoma City, is showing remarkable progress. Here 
the Methodisms of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, are uniting in an educa- 
tional forward movement which promises large progress in the 
near future. 

The College at Port Arthur, Texas, is maintaining its former 
record of training and efficiency, offering to many hundreds of 
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young people opportunities for enlarged preparation for living. 

The Homes for the Aged, located at Marionville, Missouri, and 
Topeka, Kansas, are ministering in a very Christian way to 
numbers of very needy people. 

The Children’s Home at Newton, Kansas, is one of our most 
efficient institutions of that kind and is meeting with increased 
favor on the part of the people generally. 

The Kansas City National Training School for Deaconesses 
and Missionaries, which is now the educational center of the 
work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, located in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, is making very valuable contributions to 
young women in various forms of Christian service. 

The Wesley Foundations at the seat of our tax-supported insti- 
tutions in the Area are functioning with varying degrees of effi- 
ciency, manifesting a superb loyalty on the part of those charged - 
with leadership in their particular fields. 

The Ministerial Training Schools throughout the Area are 
among the most splendid achievements in the entire Church, 
and are giving to our work an increasing intelligent type of 
ministerial leadership. 

The Central Christian Advocate has had an unusually enlarged 
circulation throughout the Area due to the combined efforts of 
the Editor and staff, together with representatives of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 

The various hospitals tnroughout the Area, some of which are 
struggling with almost impossible debts, are nevertheless render- 
ing invaluable service. 

The Goodwill Industries, located in Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Missouri, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Wichita, Kansas, are function- 
ing with unusual efficiency, and have made a real contribution 
to the needy both in providing employment and necessities of 
life. 

The contributions for World Service in the Area, while show- 
ing gradual decline year after year, have nevertheless manifested 
increasing interest in the missionary work of the Kingdom by 
registering with few exceptions continual decrease in the deficit 
above the preceding year. 

The bonded indebtedness of many of our institutions has been 
an almost insuperable burden to carry, and negotiations are in 
progress looking toward the refinancing and readjustments of 
many of these situations which threaten calamity to the various 
institutions throughout the Area. 

Our Epworth League Institutes are increasing in numbers and 
membership, reaching large numbers of young people in the 
various communities of the Area. 

Our Church Schools, while showing a loss in enrollment, are 
giving an unusually intelligent and effective leadership in reli- 
gious education and Biblical instruction. One of the most re- 
markable movements in connection with our work is in Kansas 
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City, Kansas, where every week approximately 18,000 children, 
during school hours, meet in the various churches of the city for 
special religious education instruction, for which credit is re- 
ceived by the various school authorities of the city, who work in 
hearty co-operation with our Church leaders. 

There is an increasing optimistic spirit among our ministry 
and laity as economic conditions improve, which I am sure will 
register in marked advances during the coming quadrennium. 

The devotion and loyalty of our ministry under very distress- 
ing and severe financial conditions has been beyond all praise. 
The devotion and activity of our Laymen’s Associations in the 
various Annual Conferences have manifested increasing effi- 
ciency in evangelistic fervor and activity. 

With gratitude to God for the privilege of laboring among 
such a choice group of people, we submit the above report. 
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A CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


South America today presents an amazing variety of social, 
political, industrial, economic, educational and religious con- 
ditions, amid which anything may be true somewhere. Change 
and movement are everywhere and in a sense, anything may 
happen. A new major world power is forming before our eyes. 
A continent is tuning up for a leading part in the symphony 
of nations and we see a social order in full adolescence with 
the energy, enthusiasms and problems of a growing giant among 
the peoples of the earth. Growth, change, experimentation, 
initiative, reorganization, success and failure are everywhere. 

Since the close of the futile and fruitless Gran Chaco war, 
political conditions are fairly stable and there is peace on all 
borders. Everywhere we note the clash between the ideals of 
fascism, communism and various forms of socialism and there 
is a continued extension of citizenship among the underprivi- 
leged peoples of the continent. 

Popular education and primary schools have been widely 
extended during the past four years and the excellent press 
provides for increasing multitudes daily contact with the life of 
the world. Present educational tendencies are of two conflict- 
ing types, a movement in some countries against coeducation 
and in others toward the best modern educational practices. 
Student life is related to politics and labor movements rather 
than to athletics and fraternities and the universities are increas- 
ingly accessible through night preparatory schools. 

The aftermath of the World War and the exigencies of 
depression exchange have helped to stimulate a rapid develop- 
ment of manufactures and industries. In some countries, nearly 
everything eaten, worn and used in daily life is of home pro- 
duction. Industrially, some of South America has advanced a 
decade in the past four years. 

A strong and growing femininism in the more advanced 
countries is opening new doors of opportunity and demanding 
legal justice for women. Votes for women are coming by 
progressive stages, beginning with municipal elections. Senti- 
ment in favor of a regulated divorce law is gaining ground. 
Women are entering the learned professions and are now 
everywhere in industry and commerce. 

There is coming about a slow-forming sense of international 
solidarity and a sentiment in favor of continental and world 
peace. The attitude of our State Department in Washington 
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has tended to improve the general relations between South and 
North America. 


TRANSITIONS IN MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES 


Unless we fail in our day of opportunity, future social atti- 
tudes and tendencies of this vast continent must be strongly 
influenced by evangelical Christianity. We are numerically 
insignificant but the Christian view of life today exerts an 
influence far beyond the reach of any statistical yardstick. 
From schools, churches and social institutions flow forth streams 
of moral influence and spiritual life that fertilize new harvests 
of huinan character and conduct. 

We have made radical readjustments in personnel and financial 
support. Our former groups of efficient missionaries, in 
Panama, Peru and Chile have been reduced to a mere remnant 
and in Costa Rica not a single missionary remains. In place 
of the former ninety-seven missionaries, we now find five married 
couples and two single women, supported by the Board of 
Foreign Missions, plus four and one half couples and two single 
women supported by local receipts. The number of Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society missionary teachers in the Lima 
High School has remained unchanged, for which we give 
thanks. | 

Self-support has made notable gains during the quadrennium ; 
it had to where missionary appropriations fell in four years 
seventy-five per cent to about eleven per cent of what we 
received in 1924, It is useless to deny that the work has 
suffered. We have closed highly successful schools in Costa 
Rica, Panama, Peru and Chile. We have abandoned whole 
districts and closed weaker churches here and there. We have 
dismissed pastors and closed our Theological Seminaries in 
Peru and Chile. We have abandoned fields after years of 
investment of life and means. 

There is a brighter side. Unsurpassed heroism and sacri- 
ficial service have been called forth from our pastors, teachers 
and people. Surviving institutions such as the Pan-American 
Institute in Panama, our schools in Callao, Lima and Huancayo 
in Peru and at Iquique, Santiago, Concepcion and El Vergel 
in Chile have become almost self-supporting and are making 
excellent bricks with local financial straw. 


GAINS AND TRENDS 


We are in a period of transition in administration methods. 
The ideals of organized indigenous South American Churches, 
self-extending, self-supporting and self-administered are by way 
of realization in our own time. Our people are generous, our 
pastors able and today all pastors of the Santiago Area are 
nationals except two and all District Superintendents are native 
but one. Bishop Juan H. Gattinoni has presided twice over the 
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Chile Conference where his skill and wisdom won the unstinted 
praise of all and vindicated the plan of administration of South 
American work through the Central Conference. 

The organized work among evangelical women, now so suc- 
cessfully carried on among the churches of all Latin America, 
began in Chile in 1920 and has developed in our churches a 
combination of Ladies’ Aid, Womens’ Club and Missionary 
Society, working through organized study courses, definite mis- 
sionary projects and local activities to the vast benefit and 
transformed living of thousands of our people. 

The future of our educational work must be focussed in a 
few high-grade, well-equipped and staffed schools, conditioned 
to set standards and release character-forming influences in the 
unfolding life of these peoples. With disappearing missionary 
appropriations, our schools face a difficult situation. Dependent 
upon local receipts they must conform to government standards, 
which take no account of religious training and make any 
religious teaching an extra-curriculum burden upon students 
and teachers, ‘Trained missionary experts can overcome this 
handicap, but native teachers cannot do so and our schools face 
the alternative of becoming either self-supporting and secular, 
or of standing as Christian institutions, dependent in part upon 
missionary support. In practice we do the best we can with 
the resources at command and the result is sometimes better 
than we have dared to hope. 

Our social activities and agencies are few, but we have done 
something toward the furtherance of the ideals of world peace 
and social justice and have been among the pioneers in temper- 
ance reform and in teaching the ideals of a single standard of 
morals and in opening new doors of opportunity to women. In 
Southern Chile the El Vergel Farm is carrying on an intensive 
program of wholesome recreation, better housing, industrial 
training, adult education, technical higher education, and im- 
proved family life for the hundreds of employes and their 
neighbors. 

In spite of our limited resources we have done something in 
the production of evangelical literature through the writings of 
such men as Doctor George P. Howard, Rev. Pedro Zotele, Rev. 
Federico Mufoz and other and several other leading men and 
women. Doctor Howard’s work as an apostle to the intellectuals 
of the continent has borne fruit beyond our highest expectations 
and is becoming an increasingly influential factor in the new- 
forming attitude of the leaders of South American life toward 
religious values. 

A notable change is taking place among the thinking men and 
women in their interest in questions of religion, of faith and of 
a motivated Christian way of life. Everywhere educated men 
are beginning to think, to speak and to write on religious themes. 
Editorials, lectures, broadcasts, pamphlets and books on reli- 
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gious subjects are appearing and attracting wide attention. 
There is question and search on every hand such as has never 
been known before. The seed of our planting is bearing fruit 
and the day of reaping is at hand. These men and women 
will never attend our present poorly housed and staffed churches 
nor will they turn to the intransigent and sterile dogmas of 
Rome. They are seeking a faith that will stand the strains of 
modern life and will accept no substitutes for a vital personal 
contact with Reality. The time has clearly come for us to 
abandon our traditional indirect approach to these peoples and 
to come out openly and state what we believe and why we are 
here. If we have in our faith and life anything that helps 
hungry hearts and inquiring minds, they want to know what 
it is and how to get it. 

Within our organized churches, we find a new thrill and 
spirit, something like a reincarnation of the original apostolic 
missionary-evangelistic impulse of Pentecost and after. Here 
and there laymen without orders, appointment or support are 
going out and telling their story, winning converts, gathering 
them into groups and coming up to conference asking for help. 
Some of the most striking cases of sacrificial, volunteer, unoffi- 
cial missionary evangelism that I have ever known have made 
history during the last four years. 


WHAT DO WE NEED? 


We need a few well-trained, missionary-minded experts here 
and there to devote their lives to training these coming peoples 
to help themselves. There are volunteers and candidates but 
they cannot prepare themselves and without trained leadership, 
the noble beginnings wither away. 

We need continued and increased financial support for some 
years to come, with every expectation that before many years we 
shall have a self-supporting Church forming a strong link in 
the chain of world-wide evangelical units. 

Within the territory of the Santiago Area, we need three 
Training Schools. One of them should be the present Union 
Seminary at Santiago, Chile, strengthened and enabled to do 
the work for which it is established, at present impossible for 
lack of funds. A Bible Training School should be set up in the 
fine property of the Wolfe Memorial Home in Lima, Peru; and 
Panama affords one of the unique opportunities of the world 
for the establishment of a Central Training School for the 
preparation of men and women who would go out everywhere, 
preaching the Word. Most of these students would go out with 
no thought of receiving salaries as paid workers, but as pre- 
pared laymen, self-supporting workers equipped to carry on 
where salaried pastors will be impossible for years to come. 
With small special appropriations to this work, great results 
‘could soon be achieved in this day of unprecedented opportunity. 
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Everywhere there are a, few far-seeing leaders of Latin life 
who are thinking in terms of an ultimate bi-continental, bi- 
lingual, bi-racial civilization that shall clude the best that 
both Americans have to give to the larger social unit. We are 
thinking not of an America for Americans only, but of a greater 
America and an all-inclusive Americanism for all mankind, 
united in the service of humanity and in opposition to the 
selfishness and military slaughters of a social order the material 
energies and scientific skills of which have far outrun its moral 
control and social efficiency. 

We face a question of vast potential consequences for man- 
kind. Whether this continental giant of the south is to become 
pagan or Christian in its attitudes and activities, whether it is 
to become ruthlessly competitive or socially-minded by the 
standards of the Sermon on the Mount depends largely upon 
what we do to build effectively on the foundations laid during 
the past half century of evangelical labors in South and Central 
America. 
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The Zurich Area comprises seven Annual Conferences and 
four Mission Conferences, in a territory extending from the 
North Sea and the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, and including four Kingdoms and three Republics. 
Every one of these countries is a separate entity, differing from 
the others, politically as well as religiously, economically, and, to 
a great extent, racially. These differences have become more 
accentuated during the last four years, even to the point of 
antagonistic exclusiveness and covert or open distrust and fear. 
All these countries have never known any other form of organ- 
ized Christianity than tax-supported State churches, which are 
under government control and form part of the government 
machinery. The idea of an international Free Church, binding 
together citizens of different countries and members of different 
races, is today viewed with suspicion as antagonistic to. racial 
and national supremacy. Our Church members in the various 
countries are under a certain cloud as regards their national 
loyalty. They have to show that patriotism, love for their own 
country, and sincere devotion to the welfare of the nation are 
quite compatible with adherence to a world-wide organization. 

Several of the countries have passed through a period of up- 
heaval changing all their traditional forms of government and 
of social life and influencing to a great extent also religious con- 
ceptions and ecclesiastical organizations. 

In this season: of turmoil and fundamental changes the Meth- 
odists have endeavored faithfully and courageously to preach 
and to live the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the only way out of 
the chaos, the only truth in the uncertitudes of conflicting world 
views and the only life that is worth while. While baffled and 
hampered by difficulties, our work has not been seriously inter- 
fered with. We have been at liberty to proclaim our message and 
to minister to the spiritual and temporal needs of our people. 

The bulk of our work is in Germany, where we have five 
Annual Conferences, 286 ministers, 42,283 members, one Theo- 
logical Seminary, one Publishing House, seven Deaconess Hos- 
pitals, with a noble army of 905 deaconesses, most of them being 
trained nurses, three Children’s Homes, two Homes for the 
Aged, three Rest Homes, besides a number of local social enter- 
prises. For our evangelistic campaigns we have two large tents. 

I am happy to report that the new government of Germany 
has in no way interfered with our work. As a Free Church we 
are not involved in the “Church struggle,” since this conflict is 
the present-day form of the age-long struggle between the State 
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and the tax-supported churches. We have conducted our public 
services as in former times, even our tent meetings. At the 
Annual Conferences and the Central Conference our Sunday 
services were held in the largest public halls with the consent of 
the government. Our pastors report of gracious revivals in a 
number of places. Due to the present uncertainty and disturb- 
ance in regard to organized church life, many who have found 
Christ at our altars hesitate to formally join the Church. Thus 
our numerical increase does not give the full story of our success. 
In conformity with the new legislation concerning young 
people’s societies, we had to dissolve our Epworth Leagues as 
separate organization. The work among the young people, how- 
ever, continues as heretofore as the work of the Church for the 
young people. This is quite in harmony with Methodist usage. 

The sweeping changes in the fundamental legislation of the 
Third Reich necessitate changes in our ecclesiastical structure. 
Under the former regimes the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs was left to the various States, composing the German 
Empire. The Methodist Episcopal Church was legally recog- 
nized in nine different States. In the present Germany, the 
prerogatives of the States have been abolished in favor of the 
Central Government. Germany has changed from a federation 
of independent States to a strongly centralized nation.: Hcclesi- 
astical jurisdiction having passed from the States to the Reich, 
the charters granted by the nine States to the Methodist Hpisco- 
pal Church had to be replaced by a charter or legal recognition 
granted by the Reich. A commission was appointed by the 
Bishop and ratified by the legal corporations for the purpose of 
drafting a constitution which would be in harmony with the 
laws of the State and the requirements of the Discipline. The 
Methodists in Germany do not wish to separate from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. They are loyal members of the world- 
circling Methodist Episcopal Church, and desire to remain such. 
But they are confronted with the necessity, as citizens of Ger- 
many, to conform to the laws of their country, which demand 
that the legislative authority of recognized bodies must rest 
within the country and that the public officials must be German 
citizens. The provision in our Discipline regarding Central 
Conferences and Central Conference Bishops presented the possi- 
bility of harmonizing State law and our Church law. The new 
constitution as drafted by the Commission for the “Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Germany” provides that the highest legisla- 
tive body of the Church is the Central Conference, consisting of 
ministerial and lay delegates from the German Conferences. The 
Central Conference is charged with the duty of electing a Ger- 
man citizen as Bishop. A foreigner is not excluded from holding 
office, but he would need the official confirmation of the German 
Government. The connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is maintained by the declaration: “The Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church in Germany is a part of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” and also by the further statement, “The Central Con- 
ference enacts laws for the Church in harmony with the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The representa- 
tives of the German Government, having informally given their 
consent to this draft, it was submitted to the Annual and Lay 
Conferences, and then to the incorporated bodies, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Desiring to follow, if in any way possible, the disciplinary 
mode of procedure, the Commission was instructed by the 
Annual Conferences to submit the draft to the General Confer- 
ence before submitting it to the Government for formal legal 
action, provided this delay would not seriously jeopardize the 
recognition by the Government. However, the administrative 
unification of Germany proceeded with unexpected rapidity. 
New laws were constantly enacted, touching the relation of 
State and Church. Privileges granted by the several States were 
no longer recognized by the Central Government. Hence the 
members of the commission, after prolonged deliberation, reached 
the unanimous conclusion that further delay would seriously 
imperil our legal status and decided to formally present the 
draft of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Germany to the German Government and ask for its recognition. 
The Government complied with the request, and by formal notice 
has recognized the Methodist Episcopal Church in Germany. 
Thus the legal status of the Church in Germany is established 
and the German Conferences as well as the Central Conference 
that met in the month of September, 1935, petition General Con- 
ference to sanction the Constitution, to authorize the organiza- 
tion of a Central Conference, consisting of the five German Con- 
ferences, and to. authorize this German Central Conference to 
elect a Bishop. Developments during the last few months have 
demonstrated the wisdom of this step. 

Aside from the five German Conferences, the present Central 
European Central Conference is composed of the Annual Con- 
ference of Switzerland and the two small Mission Conferences 
of Austria and of Hungary. No practical purpose would be 
served by maintaining this very small Central Conference, nor 
by adding to it other Mission Conferences, hence General Con- 
ference will be petitioned to dissolve the Central European Cen- 
tral Conference. Switzerland Conference asks that its relation 
to General Conference be in the future the same as it was previ- 
ous to the establishment of Central Conferences. 

The work in Switzerland is progressing slowly but steadily. 
The evangelistic as well as the social work of the Church is duly 
emphasized. A fully equipped Hospital in Zurich, a Sanatorium 
in Lausanne, two Homes for the Aged, an Orphan Home, two 
Rest Homes and an army of 273 deaconesses are ministering 
every year to thousands of people of all ages. To these social 
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institutions was added recently as center of young people’s insti- 
tutes and vacation camps a large hostel situated between Lucerne 
and Grindelwald, in one of the most charming spots of the 
Bernese Alps. The Swiss Methodist Publishing House is a going 
concern, yielding each year a substantial financial return. The 
Switzerland Conference is financially self-supporting and con- 
tributes liberally to the world-wide missionary program of the 
Church. The missionary activities are under the direction of a 
committee consisting of representatives of the Conference and 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Thus while the 177 
local Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies are working among 
the women as a part of the International Department of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the work is unified and 
heads up in one directing committee. The Swiss Methodists 
support in full or partially seven ladies of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, as workers in the foreign field, grant sub- 
sidies to four missionaries of the Board, and have assumed the 
bulk of the support of our work in Austria, Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia. In fact, we should have been compelled to abandon our 
work in those countries were it not for the support of the Swiss 
Methodists. Our people in Germany, willing and eager as they 
are to help, are restrained by existing laws from sending any 
money abroad. 

In Austria the Protestant Churches have a hard road to travel. 
The Roman Catholic Church is in control of the Government 
machinery, the leading men being ardent Catholics. Our evan- 
gelistic work is making slow progress, but we have a piece of out- 
standing social work, namely, our Children’s Home at Tuernitz. 
Since its inception, thirteen years ago, approximately 28,000 
children and adults have been taken care of, each for a period 
extending from three weeks to three months. The medical and 
educational authorities of Vienna send us each year large num- 
bers of school children, and since the Home is located in one of 
the best skiing sections in the foothills of the Alps, the High 
Schools of Vienna have begun to send parties of high-school 
students, with their instructors, to our Home for ten days’ 
courses in skiing. We hope to make this Home both a center 
of wholesome Christian influence and a source of revenue for 
other parts of our work. 

In Hungary, in addition to our regular church work, we are 
doing a unique piece of social work by taking care in our Home 
at Budakeszi, in a suburb of Budapest, of 42 epileptic children, 
entrusted to us by the Government. Ours is the only Protestant 
institution where these poor children can be sent, and the Goy- 
ernment is highly appreciative of the service we render. These 
children, for whose maintenance the Government pays an ade- 
quate amount, are housed in three smaller buildings, while the 
main building is used as a Sanatorium, in charge of a competent 
physician and our Hungarian deaconesses. The Government has 
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Sie ts our Home as a Sanatorium meeting all the require- 
ments. 

Immediately after the war, the Board of Foreign Missions 
started a school for destitute Serbian girls in Novi Sad, the cen- 
ter of our Jugoslavian work. However, the Government having 
assumed control of all educational institutions, there was no 
longer need or opportunity for private schools. With the help 
of the Swiss Methodists who received several of our Jugoslavian 
girls in the Hospital at Zurich, training them as nurse deacon- 
esses, and also loaning us some of their own deaconesses and 
assuming the cost of the remodeling of the building, and with the 
co-operation of several leading physicians of the town, we opened 
last October on the premises a Sanatorium. Aside from ours 
there is in the Kingdom of Jugoslavia only one small Protestant 
hospital. The most interesting part of our work is in South- 
slavia. That section used to be known as Macedonia; however, 
for political reasons, the Government has prohibited this appella- 
tion and changed the name to Southslavia. We are the only 
Protestants in that section, where the Greek Catholic Church is 
the dominant power. Our heroic band of workers had to face all 
kinds of privations, dangers and persecutions. But now the Gov- 
ernment, while not giving us the full standing of a “recognized 
religion,” tolerates and protects us and has granted to our pas- 
tors the right to perform marriages, which was formerly reserved 
to the Greek Catholic priests. Since there is no civil marriage 
in that country, this newly granted privilege means more to our 
people than we can imagine. Heretofore our young people had 
only the choice to be married by a priest, who in that case 
claimed them and their children as members of his Church, or 
to live together without the sanction of legal marriage. 

For a number of years efforts have been made to unite the 
two branches of Protestantism in Bulgaria, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the Congregational Church, into one Protes- 
tant Church. A ¢ommission drafted a plan of union, which was 
adopted by both parties and consented to by the American Board 
in Boston and by our own Board. However, the question of 
property has been an insurmountable difficulty, at least thus far. 
In the Congregational Church the Church property is owned by 
the local congregations. In our Church it is owned by the Board 
of Foreign Missions. The plan of union provides for the trans- 
fer of all properties to a joint Central Board in Bulgaria. How- 
ever, a number of Congregational churches are not willing to do 
so. Hence the plan of union is held in abeyance. Since the 
American Board has withdrawn its missionaries and will with- 
draw its subsidies, and since our own Board has also cut down 
the appropriation, the chances for a national Protestant Church 
of respectable size and vigorous evangelistic activity seems rather 
slim unless those local congregations can be prevailed upon to 
yield their rights in the interest of the greater work. 
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The future of the Protestant Churches in Italy, especially 
those of English and American origin and _ affiliations, has 
become exceedingly precarious. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has given large amounts of money for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work, and has spent still larger sums in constructive 
social work in the years following the World War. Our schools, 
the splendid Girls’ School at Rome, maintained by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, the Industrial School for Boys at 
Venice, the Collegio Internationale on Monte Mario in Rome, had 
to be closed one after the other, owing to financial and other 
difficulties. A plan to unite our work and the Wesleyan work 
was discussed with the Wesleyan leaders at London. However, 
we were informed that no plan of union could be consummated 
without the permission of the Italian Government. On account 
of the falling income we are compelled to retrench, but according 
to Italian law, a considerable cash indemnity must be paid to 
workers who are to be dismissed. The amount needed for that 
purpose could be realized from the sale of property, and we have 
offers for several of our properties. However, the Government 
informed us that in order to transfer property special permission 
is required. This permission not having been given at the time 
of this writing, we are without funds to pay salaries or to dismiss 
our men by paying them the cash indemnity. The situation in- 
volves our men in great hardship and involves the administra- 
tion in a very embarrassing and serious situation. Urgent 
requests have been made to the Government to grant permission 
to sell, and we hope that a speedy solution may be achieved. 
The work will then be reorganized on a more limited scale by 
developing the most vigorous and promising churches, thus 
creating centers for a self-supporting and thoroughly evangel- 
istic type of church work as a living witness to the vital gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 
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The Philadelphia Area during this quadrennium has been 
constituted as follows: The Delaware, New J ersey, Philadelphia, 
and Wyoming Conferences; the Puerto Rico Mission Conference : 
and the Bilingual Mission. By action of the last General Con- 
ference, the Bishop in charge of the Bilingual Mission was 
authorized to place Bilingual charges under local supervision. 
After consultation with the other Bishops concerned, such 
distribution as was desired was made. The result has been the 
practical abolition of the Bilingual Mission. The Bilingual 
charges are supervised as are all other charges. 

The Bishop of the Area has been treated with uniform 
consideration, for which he is grateful. The difficulties attend- 
ing the administration of the Area have been only those that 
are inevitable under our system of government. 

The severe economic troubles that have afflicted the country 
generally have affected this Area. We are grateful that we did 
not suffer as severely as some other sections of the country. 
This was true both economically and also because of natural 
conditions. Nevertheless, our people suffered from a shortage 
of money, which manifested itself in reduced Church current 
expenses, including pastoral salaries. In some parts of the 
Area the situation was made more acute by strikes aggravating 
business conditions. It was necessary for practically all of our 
Churches to do a larger social service work than in former years. 
This greater demand was difficult of performance with a falling 
income. However, we tried to care for our folks in need, as our 
Christian faith dictates. 

As in other sections of the country, a number of our 
Churches found themselves very seriously embarrassed by debt. 
Here again this Area was more favored than a number of others. 
But quite a few of our Churches have been and still are strug- 
gling to meet their obligations. Some Churches have wrought 
valiantly in the reduction and sometimes the elimination of 
their debt, despite the difficulties. Where City Societies ex- 
isted, they have been compelled to carry a very heavy load. In- 
creased demands and lessened receipts have caused perplexing 
problems. Heroic efforts have been made to meet these con- 
ditions. We also record with pleasure the fact that in all the 
Conferences of the Area, new Churches have been built and 
necessary improvements and enlargements have been made. 

In common with the Church at large, our World Service 
contributions decreased considerably. Where a Stewardship 
responsibility was realized, the loss was very much less than 
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where it was not. In spite of the greatly decreased income, our 
people still had enough to meet our Christian obligations in 
a larger way if we had more generally accepted our Stewardship 
responsibility. In some cases at least the hard times was only 
an excuse for individuals and Churches to cut down their 
contributions both locally and generally. 

There are no denominational colleges within the Phila- 
delphia Area, but we have several excellent preparatory schools. 
Wyoming Conference Seminary at Kingston, Pennsylvania, has 
continued its remarkable record. Dr. L. L. Sprague continues 
his outstanding leadership there, as he has for a couple of gen- 
erations.* Pennington Seminary, Pennington, New Jersey, 
received a large legacy from the estates of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Sparks of Philadelphia. This legacy should and undoubtedly 
will make it possible for Pennington to do a very much greater 
work for young men. Dr. Francis Harvey Green contmues 
to furnish inspirational leadership. Princess Anne Junior 
College, Princess Anne, Maryland, though now under the control 
of the State, still provides a fine preparation for our youth of 
the Negro Race. Dr. T. H. Kiah of the Delaware Conference 
remains as its Principal. 

We have in the Philadelphia Area as fine Homes for the 
Aged and for Children as can be found anywhere in our Church. 
These benevolent institutions minister to those who need their 
services in the New Jersey, Philadelphia, and Wyoming Con- 
ferences. They are finely equipped and excellently conducted. 

The Methodist Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia main- 
tains an enviable reputation in this famed medical center. 
During these days of depression the Hospital has continued to 
furnish a very large charitable work. Like all institutions 
that depend upon contributions, the years of this quadrennium 
have been years of struggle for the Hospital. It has lost a 
number of faithful friends and also its Superintendent of many 
years, Dr. Charles M. Boswell. His mantle has fallen upon 
Dr. George W. Henson, who is carrying on well. 

We have realized the danger of a neglect of Evangelism. 
The discrediting of certain forms of Evangelism that has 
marked these recent days has created a tendency to disregard 
Evangelism generally. Herein lies danger for the Christian 
Church. Throughout the Area we have realized this danger 
and have attempted to combat it. Many places are still found 
all over the Area where a special work of Hvangelism is carried 
on during the summer months. The most conspicuous of these 
places, of course, is Ocean Grove. But there are similar places 
where in a smaller but no less genuine way the claims of the 
Christian Faith are presented during the summer months. 
Evangelism has continually been emphasized in our pastoral 
work. The Lenten Season is quite generally observed as a time 

* Since the above was written, Dr. Sprague has passed away. 
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of evangelistic opportunity. A good many of our pastors, both 
in the pulpit and in their pastoral ministrations, are spreading 
the good news of Salvation. 

A corollary of this evangelistic activity is seen in the in- 
creased emphasis that has been placed upon the reading of the 
Bible and religion in the home. Helps, both to Bible Reading 
and to Family Worship, are being widely used. In several of 
the Districts of the Area the Superintendents have been empha- 
sizing the reading of good books. This has helped to develop a 
devotional atmosphere. 

The past four years have witnessed a renewed emphasis on 
Young People’s Work. We realize the vital necessity of holding 
young people to the Church. We also are conscious of the 
forces at work to pull them away from the Church. In every 
phase of our, work among young people there have been zeal and 
activity. The work of Religious Hducation has been stressed 
in every one of the Conferences of the Area and also in the 
Puerto Rico Mission Conference. We believe that much good 
has been done through this work. We have also tried to improve 
our Sunday Schools and their appeal to the children. Many 
courses for the better instruction of Sunday School teachers 
have been given. There are a number of successful Epworth 
League Institutes conducted in all the Conferences of the Area. 
The spiritual life is the focus from which all the activities of 
these Institutes emanate. 

On the whole, the Area is characterized by a spirit of connec- 
tional loyalty. We have, of course, those who chafe under the 
irksomeness of some of the exigencies of our system. Speaking 
generally, however, the churches and the ministers are loyal to 
the denominational polity. 

In common. with the rest of our country this Area has 
been cursed during this quadrennium by a revival of unrighteous- 
ness. With the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment has come a 
flood of wickedness. Our people thoughtlessly sowed the wind 
and are reaping a whirlwind. Spiritual, moral, social, and 
economic distress has been increased. The bar-maid has ar- 
rived in America. Thousands of women and young girls in 
this Area are serving intoxicating liquors. The legalized liquor 
traffic is proving that it learned nothing in the last twenty years. 
It is rebellious against all restrictions. In many cases it finds 
those sworn to uphold the law willing to wink at its violations 
of law. Public announcement was made on the radio at New 
Year’s of 1936 that the police of several of our big cities had 
received word to be lenient with the liquor traffic. The flow 
of liquor with its attendant ruin is increasing. With delibera- 
tion and insidiousness, the liquor traffic is putting on a campaign 
to win women and young people. Knowing that it is constantly 
destroying its best customers, it sees the necessity of creating 
new appetites. Every effort is being made to induce drinking 
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among housewives and young men. Thus they feel sure of 
reaching those that they do not now control. 

For the first time in history throughout a large part of 
this Area, commercialized sports and theaters are legalized on 
Sunday. This Sabbath Day desecration is only the beginning 
of an attempt entirely to destroy The Lord’s Day. The privi- 
lege of Sunday liquor selling now given to clubs is being de- 
manded for all liquor sellers. Unless this evil can be stopped, 
The Lord’s Day will soon be entirely commercialized. 

Facing these and other evils, we are perplexed, but not 
discouraged. We remember our Master’s warning to His dis- 
ciples that in the world they will have tribulation. We know 
that the world is not a friend of grace. But we believe that 
our Master expressed a great truth when He claimed that 
He had overcome the world. Strengthened by His strength, 
we will win. “God be thanked, who has matched us for such 
a day as this.” 
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In writing the report of the work of the Delhi Area for the 
past quadrennium, there are two aspects of the work that are 
matters of profound regret, and likewise two that are the basis 
of profound gratitude. Our regret is that under the pressure 
of retrenchment that has come upon us, we have not been able 
to hold fast all the advantages gained and the places won dur- 
ing the past quadrenniums of successful mission effort, and 
that we are unable to enter the unnumbered wide-open doors 
of opportunity that now invite us. Our gratitude is that even 
under the severest. pressure we have been able to hold on to so 
much that is worth while, and that all our necessary retreats 
have been made with a minimum of loss and demoralization. 
The Board of Foreign Missions has had to announce the with- 
drawal of approximately half of its missionary force, and ap- 
propriations for the work have been reduced below that per- 
centage level; but, though accompanied by self-sacrifice that in 
many places borders on acute suffering, our remaining force 
of missionaries and national workers have not only held, but 
continued developing, the major part of the field that had been 
won. And in spite of the repeated blows to our morale from 
forced retrenchments and retreats, our faces are still to the 
front, and the insistent demand from our depleted force is for 
advance. It is an experience worth while to be in charge of 
an Area whose workers have that kind of a spirit and outlook. 

The place where substantial development is most noticeable is 
in our city self-supporting Churches. Congregations are becom- 
ing larger, the ministry is better supported and gradually taking 
on the abilities and characteristics which give it both better 
standing and larger influence. Ldifices which, when erected, 
seemed to promise a half century of capacity for any likely 
growth, are having to be enlarged or replaced in order to house 
the congregations. For decades, so far as the mind of the non- 
Christian peoples was concerned, the Christian Church was 
simply an exotic. It is now rapidly coming to be recognized 
as representing one of the indigenous religious organizations, 
very highly respected by them, even though its numbers are yet 
small as compared with the numbers found in the Moslem and 
Hindu communities. 

Christian character is not a mushroom growth, and often 
when our converts come to us they are at something of a loss 
as how to use their freedom in Christ for maintaining high 
moral standards when all of the old inhibitions and their ac- 
companying fears have been removed. In this element of 
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development of character we are also making expected advance, 
and its effect is plainly registered in the way so many of our 
educated Christians, although often not from among the higher 
classes, are finding places in life and usefulness in Government 
and commercial circles. It is something of a comment on the 
impartial and dependable character of the leading men of 
our community that in the capital city of India, where affairs 
are under the governance of three different municipal boards, 
and where the executive officer is an elected secretary, that in 
spite of the fact that the Christian community is not a hun- 
dredth part that of the Hindus and Moslem, yet in each case 
the responsibility of the secretarial office has been entrusted to 
Indian Christians. It is a further comment as to the progress 
of the community when in three of the presidencies of the 
country as they now stand, the Home Member, the highest 
officer under the Governor, is a Christian; while in the High 
Courts and other responsible positions are found scattered over 
the land hundreds of Christian men faithfully carrying the 
official duties committed to them. Compared) with our numbers, 
this community, once held to be exotic, has already attained 
to a remarkable place in the life of the land, and not because 
of pressure or influence, but from worth. In this we rejoice as 
justifying our belief that true Christianity fits men for a worthy 
cccupation of the responsible places in life. 

In the more distinctively spiritual elements of life our people 
are making advance, also. The elements of self-sacrifice and 
submission, so prominent in their ancestral faiths, and a re- 
ceptive attitude toward the more mystical elements of religious 
life, make a very fertile soil for the duties and privileges that 
come to them through faith in Christ. It will undoubtedly take 
time for our people as a whole to attain unto the stature of 
our great Ideal, but already we find among our people, and in 
the village communities as well as in the more intelligent city 
congregations, examples of faith and consecration and beauty 
of character that remind us of the possibilities of grace. 

Throughout the quadrennium, efforts have been continued 
toward. developing in the villages a plan analogous to the old 
circuit system, in which the village chaudri, or head man, under 
the inspiration and supervision of the preacher in charge, shall 
be brought to a position analogous to the old-time class leader. 
Progress is being made, but more slowly than we could have 
hoped. The illiteracy of the people, and the dense ignorance 
which is the heritage of the villager, makes it difficult to im- 
part even to otherwise competent men, the minimum instruction 
they need for the supervision of their village communities. 
Oral instruction is the only way of imparting the necessary in- 
struction to illiterate people, and the fewness of our preachers in 
charge, and the lack of funds that would enable them to visit fre- 
quently these village groups, is the greatest hindrance. We 
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have large numbers of these head men who are Christians and 
who are otherwise worthy, and when we have the ability to 
properly instruct them, we will register a large advance among 
the village groups of our mass movement territory. 

The educational part of our work is not being neglected, and 
in the matter of efficiency, perhaps our institutions are at present 
at their maximum, as compared with the possibilities that come 
with the equipment and support we are able to give them. 
Financial stringency has closed a number of our central resi- 
dential schools for boys, and only the generosity of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in taking over most of the village 
schools, and several of the primary boys’ residential schools, has 
kept us from calamity in many places. One of the most serious 
difficulties we face is furnishing the few dollars a year that will 
enable the promising boy to be kept in school until he reaches 
the stage and the age when he can get to his own feet and become 
a useful member of the Christian community. The number 
of promising children who, by failure of the Special Gift or 
the few dollars of appropriation that was keeping them in school, 
and who have had to leave school and abandon hope and go back 
to their dreary and useless lives among the untouchables from 
whom they had come, has been the heart-break of the quad- 
rennium to many of our missionaries. 

An outstanding feature of the quadrennium, and in which 
our Church has had an honorable part, was the survey under- 
taken, under the supervision of the National Christian Council, 
of the situation as it affected the mass movement work in various 
parts of India. The Survey, carried through by one of our own 
missionaries, has produced a profound impression among the 
societies working in the land. It has shown us clearly what 
we already to a degree realized, that there were real weaknesses 
and divergences which handicapped much that was being done; 
it also showed us that there were remedies available, and that 
even the remarkable results that had been achieved in the past, 
might be greatly improved upon. Even with their straitened 
finances, our people have been quick to see the advantages to 
be gathered from this new information, and we have every 
right to expect better things in the future. 

Our position in regard to mass movement work, which is 
largely among the untouchables, is giving us a place both of ad- 
vantage and responsibility in the situation, now being largely 
broadcast, of the rebellion of the oppressed millions known 
as untouchables against the dominance of the Brahman in par- 
ticular and the Hindu religion in general. Indeed, it is cer- 
tainly the teachings of Christian missions on the rights and 
sacredness of human brotherhood, and more especially as it has 
reached and affected the untouchables in the mass movement 
areas, that has given these unfortunates the incentive and the 
courage to rise in rebellion against age-old caste tyranny. The 
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information given to the world by their leader that he was leav- 
ing Hinduism and was advising his people to do likewise, has 
not only caused consternation among the politically minded 
Hindu leaders who visualize great loss of numbers to their 
community when political advantage goes with numbers, and 
raised hopes in the minds of the oppressed peoples themselves, 
but it has proclaimed definitely that a challenge is thereby 
issued to the Christian forces of the land and of the world. These 
sixty millions of people are leaving their ancestral faith and 
going somewhere. Like the leaders of the Moslem and Sikh 
and Buddhist groups, we cannot issue flaming invitations for 
them to come just as they are into our community, promising 
them all they want of this world’s welfare through the simple 
process of a realignment of mental attitude and of group 
allegiance. The situation of the untouchable is not so simple 
as that. He is not only oppressed and sinned against, but he is 
himself fallen, and fallen so low that it will take more than 
social readjustment and economic uplift and nominal rein- 
statement into the brotherhood of man to bring about the change. 
It is the regeneration of the individual of the group that will 
lift the group as a whole, and that can only come through the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus. 

While we are not advertising to the world through flaming 
invitation and promise what we can do, we are in touch with 
the responsible leaders of these oppressed millions, and from our 
multitude of points of contact in the mass movement areas, and 
from our decades of understanding and association and experi- 
ence, we are able to put before them examples of individuals 
lifted to high and worthy positions in life, of groups whose 
outlook has been revolutionized, of entire communities lifted 
from the mire and clay and given an acceptable present and a 
confident future. The Mass Movement Survey above mentioned, 
which was inaugurated before this social revolution began, 
might well have been carried out with this very movement in 
view, for it shows to a remarkable extent the ability of the 
Gospel of Christ to transform a people and fit them for a re- 
spectable and a responsible place in the life of the nation, as 
well as to satisfy the higher aspirations of the soul and produce 
even from the most unlikely classes those fit to be called saints. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in India is alive to the 
opportunity that has arisen and recognizes the obligation that 
comes with this open door to one sixth of the people of the 
land. We can only pray that our people in the home Church 
may also realize that this answer to their many prayers for 
the coming of the Kingdom places upon them the duty of co- 
operating with the younger Church in India in giving the 
Gospel to these seekers for better things of earth and heaven, 
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The Cincinnati Area is composed of the Kentucky, the North- 
East Ohio and the Ohio Conferences and the churches and 
institutions of the former Central German Conference within 
the boundaries of these three Conferences. 

Belonging to these three Conferences are 1,309 members of 
Conference (of whom 94 are in detached service and 342 in 
the retired relation), 52 probationers, 164 accepted supply pas- 
tors and 119 deaconesses. There are 1,067 pastoral appoint- 
ments, with 2,172 organized churches, in which we find 473,242 
full members, 6,479 probationers, and 62,582 non-resident and 
inactive members. 

During the quadrennium there have been 60,323 baptisms; 
62,354 were received from probation and on profession of faith, 
and 36,439 were received by transfer. There were 24,466 re- 
movals by church letter and 19,965 died during the quadren- 
nium. 

There are 2,093 church schools, with 408,072 students. In 
the Epworth League there are 1,153 senior, intermediate and 
junior chapters, with 42,148 members. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society reports 792 auxiliaries, with 28,646 mem- 
bers, and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 549 auxiliaries 
with 37,989 members. 

The value placed upon church and parsonage property at the 
last Conference sessions was $42,835,082, with an indebtedness 
of $5,141,198. ‘The ministerial support paid in the Area last 
year was $1,506,043, and the current expenses of the pastoral 
charges amounted to $1,183,849. During’the quadrennium the 
Conferences paid $6,045,449 in cash salaries to Pastors, and 
$5,066,182 for current expenses. 

Benevolent contributions for the last Conference year were 
as follows: World Service, $300,761; Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, $143,617; Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
$141,453; total Disciplinary benevolences, $594,781, and the 
grand total was $1,046,446. 

During the quadrennium, contributions to World Service 
amounted to $1,224,565; total Disciplinary benevolences, $2,- 
480,069, and a grand total of $3,807,054. The churches of the 
Area paid for new buildings and improvements during the quad- 
rennium $1,002,265 and $1,030,710 on old indebtedness. The 
total indebtedness upon church and parsonage property was de- 
creased by $744,080. 

An analysis of the annual reports reveals the fact that the 
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low point in the statistical reports of the Area occurred about 
the middle of the quadrennium. In the third year improvement 
was noticeable in the most important items, while in the fourth 
year there were substantial advances over the previous year in 
every item of the vital statistics and of the financial reports in 
all of the Area Conferences. 

The increase in membership is a substantial one, but it would 
have been much larger but for the deplorable loss from the roll 
of active members to the non-resident and inactive list. ‘The 
church schools lost about 14,000 students during the four years, 
or about three and one half per cent of the enrollment. It is 
gratifying to note that the last year’s reports indicated an ad- 
vance of over 4,000 in the Ohio Conference church school en- 
rollment, while North-East Ohio recorded a gain of more than 
1,000. The Kentucky Conference reports a gain in four years 
of 3,085. This general advance in all important items of the 
Conference reports would seem to indicate a rising curve in our 
church life and a return to a more normal expression of congre- 
gational activity. 

The institutional activity of the Area covers a wide range 
of interests and ministers to a wide variety of human needs in 
a very practical and effective program of Christian service. 
There are five colleges in the Area. On account of space limita- 
tions we shall confine our description of the colleges and other 
institutions to the principal statistics of their resources and 
activities. 


Property 
Colleges Students Value Endowment Debt 
Raldwin-Wallace........ 636 $1,385,560 $1,570,097 $121,793 
Mount Union........... 559 1,219,212 1,449,020 ~~ ....... 
Ohio Northern.......... 536 958,635 474,159 198,227 
Ohio Wesleyan.......... 1,397 3,214,917 3,569,000 691,119 
Union (Barbourville)..... 718 324,000 470,000 16,719 


All of these colleges are in a healthy condition at the present 
time and without exception the general financial and institu- 
tional strength has passed the point of greatest decline and is 
now steadily improving. Hach institution is on a sound admin- 
istrative basis. There is still considerable embarrassment be- 
cause of depleted income from endowment and other sources of 
support, but a loyal and sacrificial spirit on the part of the 
faculty guarantees the continuance of every college on a high 
level of efficiency. 

There are seven hospitals, two children’s homes and three 
homes for the aged, in the three conferences. Some of the finest 
institutions in the entire church are in this list, but we cannot 
give the details of their work. A bare statement of facts con- 
cerning statistics of property and activity is all that our space 
will permit. 
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: Property ; Free 
A ospitals- Beds Value Endowment Debt Service 
Bethesda, Cincinnati... 244 $2,375,942 $575,276 $32,000 $80,000 
Christ, Cincinnati... .. 370 6,500,000 3;000;000) 7 9* 104,458 
Flower, Toledo........ 125 GUS A4T i tse. ot 640,136 55,324 
Pikeville, Kentucky.... 50 233,109 va hon 43,000. 6,895 
Deaconess, Louisville... 75 LCSOO0 Se eas erent 41,792 6,749 
St. Luke’s, Cleveland... 394 4,654,211 1,964,309 414,988 103,002 
White Cross, Columbus. 274 996,935 10,000 772,000 40,790 
Homes Guests Expenses 
Berea Children’s....... 100 900,000 102-000 rn ko 18,728 
Worthington Children’s. 127 243,800 QS. S95 bi iss ls, 58,4388 
Bethesda Home for Aged 800) i.e. cago 8. Gece roe eee, 53,311 
College Hill Home for 
UNG ee Ne Re aaa 125 327,000 DOO; OO0F = kes. 55 56,679 
Elyria Home for Aged... 94 274,598 SO45L GIES es 39,762 


The Bethesda Hospital and Deaconess Association operates 
the Bethesda Hospital, the Home for the Aged, the Deaconess 
Motherhouse and the Cincinnati Training School. 

All of the hospitals of the Area, with the exception of Pike- 
ville, maintain nurses’ training schools. 

It is worthy of note that the total property value of the insti- 
tutions of the Area is $24,398,966, the total endowment $13,- 
681,317, and the total indebtedness $2,971,774. 

The Area has four deaconess homes: Bethesda, Cincinnati; 
the Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home (now quartered in the 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati) ; the McKelvey Home in Columbus, 
and the Cleveland Deaconess Home. 

Wesley Foundation work is carried on at the seats of six 
schools and colleges at the present time: Oxford (Miami Uni- 
versity), Athens (Ohio University), Columbus (Ohio State 
University), Cincinnati (University of Cincinnati), Bowling 
Green and Kent Normal Schools. Both the number of Wesley 
Foundation undertakings and the amount of work being done 
has been reduced, but a genuinely successful and productive 
program is being carried on in spite of these difficulties. The 
devotion of the workers, the voluntary acceptance of heavier 
burdens by pastors and local churches and the larger use of 
volunteer help is making the present program possible. This 
is, however, an emergency condition, and this work deserves 
and ought to have a more appreciative appraisal and a more 
intelligent co-operation and support from the church at large. 

The Good Will program is in full swing at Akron, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Lorain, Toledo and Youngstown. 
We do not have room to print the statistics of this amazingly 
popular and successful type of practical Christian social service. 
Every one of these centers is a source of blessing and helpfulness 
to the city in which it is located. The two largest cities, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, have the outstanding organizations. They 
are carrying forward a ministry that touches thousands of lives 
in a helpful way. They have all been sent of God for particu- 
larly helpful service in these difficult days. 


* Included in Bethesda Hospital Property. 
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One of the most popular Area undertakings is our settlement 
work in the Kentucky mountains. This work was organized 
and promoted by Bishop Henderson. Under his leadership it 
had a rapid growth, and since his death it has been administered 
by the Board of Home Missions. The Area is still largely re- 
sponsible for the support of the work. There are three centers 
of work, two high schools, a model farm, a Good Will store, 
health centers, a saw mill, a grist mill, etc. In addition 
to these forms of work, the members of our staff are continually 
promoting church and religious educational programs. The 
results of the work in developed leadership and in realized 
human values is highly gratifying. The total investment in our 
three plants made by the church is well toward $100,000. The 
annual budget has been as high as $20,000 a year, but reduced 
on account of financial pressure to the neighborhood of $16,000. 

The importance of the summer assemblies of the Area, with 
their religious, educational and recreational programs, ought 
not to be overlooked. There are three assemblies in Ohio: Lake- 
side, Lancaster and Bethesda, and two in Kentucky: Ruggles 
Camp Ground and Sulphur Springs. The larger and stronger 
of these assemblies serve a very useful purpose with their varied 
and helpful programs. Perhaps the most outstanding service 
which they all render is to our young people. They all have 
large and useful Epworth League Institutes. At Lakeside there 
are three separate institutes, each one having almost 900 enroll- 
ment last year. The total number of institutes in the Area is 
eight and the enrollment last summer was 4,720. 

The program of religious education in the Area is likewise 
worthy of mention. ‘There are two full time leaders of reli- 
gious education in the three conferences, one giving all his time 
to the North-East Ohio Conference and the other to the Ohio 
and Kentucky Conferences. In addition to the usual program 
of institutes, district meetings and youth councils fostered by 
these men, they co-operate in an educational and promotional 
program for the cultivation of a sound and effective missionary 
mind and activity. In this they are effectively assisted by mis- 
sionary leaders from the various boards of the church. The value 
of this type of work is increasingly and gratifyingly evident. 
The volunteer work of the various missionary leaders is espe- 
cially helpful. 

The work of the Resident Bishop during the quadrennium 
has naturally covered a wide range of activity. The critical 
financial condition of many of our churches and institutions has 
necessarily required much time and attention. Much has been 
done to relieve the pressure of the emergencies which have 
arisen from time to time. In these difficult situations we have 
had the loyal and effective co-operation of District Superinten- 
dents, Pastors and laymen. The various boards of the church 
have given all possible assistance. I wish particularly to express 
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my appreciation of the help rendered by the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes and the Board of Education. They have done their 
utmost to assist us in solving our problems. Many difficult 
problems yet remain to be solved, but such is the faith and cour- 
age of our people and so sacrificial are their efforts to meet their 
obligations that I have faith to believe that, with the continued 
improvement of the economic condition of the country, we shall 
be able to discharge our obligations and also carry on our regular 
work with continued success. 

I have given much thought and attention to evangelistic work 
througnout the Area. We have had a survey of the spiritual 
work and the general program in every pastoral charge. Dis- 
trict committees have studied these surveys. District meetings 
of laymen and ministers have met with the Resident Bishop 
to study the data assembled and to formulate programs for each 
district and charge. The intelligent planning thus made possi- 
ble and the faithful work of Pastors and laymen which followed 
have produced a more active and effective program that has 
been marked by increased interest and achievement. 

The Resident Bishop has also organized and conducted mis- 
sionary rallies in every district to study ways and means of 
increasing missionary interest and co-operation. This program 
resulted in the adoption of the allocation method of missionary 
cultivation, which now carries missionary education to the 
charges and secures Quarterly Conference co-operation in the 
program. 

I cannot commend too strongly the fine spirit of the minis- 
ters and laymen throughout the Area. The ministers have made 
me happy as I have observed their uncomplaining acceptance of 
the hardships of these difficult years. ‘The laymen have re- 
sponded to the work of the church by gifts and service far in 
excess of that which they gave in the more prosperous days, if 
their decreased: ability be taken into consideration. The spirit 
of our people has given me renewed hope and courage. Vital 
religion and sacrificial service are decidedly increasing in our 
churches. 

Most of the gratifying result is to be credited to the admir- 
able district leadership which our Conferences have enjoyed 
through the quadrennium. I have never known anywhere a 
higher level of effective and successful supervision in district 
work. We have twenty-three District Superintendents in the 
Area, and among these men we do not have an ineffective leader. 
They command the confidence and the esteem of ministers and 
laymen. 

I have also enjoyed the fine spirit of harmony and co-opera- 
tion among our institutions. There are so many forms of service 
carried on by different groups that there is inevitably a multi- 
plication of appeals for support that might easily create confusion 
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and irritating rivalry. It is highly gratifying therefore for me to 
be able to say that without exception co-operation and good feel- 
ing have existed throughout the quadrennium, and all have helped 
to make the work of each more successful. 

In the administrative work of the Area Office I am under 
great obligation to Rev. F. E. Whiteside, our experienced and 
efficient Area Secretary. Mr. Whiteside has an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the Area and of official Methodism. He enjoys the 
love and confidence of the ministers and laymen and he is an 
exceedingly valuable member of the administrative group in the 
Area activities. ; 

I greatly appreciate the helpful presence in the Area of the 
Cincinnati plant of the Methodist Book Concern. This great 
institution has greatly increased the prestige of the church and 
has rendered us incalculable service under the capable leader- 
ship of Dr. George C. Douglass. 

The Western Christian Advocate has been indefatigable in 
helpful service and in increasing and indispensable support to 
our undertakings, and Dr. Orien W. Fifer is loved and esteemed 
by all of our people. 

During the quadrennium I have presided over the annual 
session of each of our three Area Conferences three times. In 
addition to this I have presided once over the following Con- 
ferences: Pittsburgh, Hast Tennessee, Newark, Lexington, 
Wyoming, Washington and New York. 

In the summer of 1934 I had the privilege of visiting the 
Irish Conference at Cork, Ireland, and the mother conference of 
Methodism at Leicester, England, as the fraternal delegate from 
American Methodism. This high honor I shall always remem- 
ber as one of the most interesting and happy experiences of my 
official service to the church. Following this fraternal visit I 
had the great privilege of visiting our brethren in Germany 
under a special commission from our Board of Bishops to 
counsel with them concerning the work of the church. I shall 
never forget the extraordinary vitality of our Methodism in 
Germany. In their spiritual zeal, in their efficient and com- 
prehensive church program, in the unusual quality and variety 
of their institutions and in the tested ability of their leadership, 
Methodism may take a just and happy pride. 

In closing this report, I give thanks to my Heavenly Father 
for His guidance and blessing during these happy and busy 
years. I am especially grateful that His grace has given me 
strength to carry burdens and undertake tasks far beyond my 
unaided strength. eat 

I am profoundly grateful to Him for the loyal and helpful 
co-operation of the ministers and laymen of the Area, and I 
treasure, as a gift of God beyond words to describe, the love 
and friendship of these dear people among whom I have. labored 
in Christian fellowship. me Me we 
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In 1932, the Stockholm Area was enlarged to include France, 
Spain, the Madeira Islands, Algeria and Tunisia. During this 
quadrennium the work has been under thirteen national flags 
and the gospel has been preached regularly in sixteen major 
languages. 

Conditions have been as various as the national emblems and 
speech. Religiously, Mohammedanism holds sway in Tunisia 
and Algeria; Roman Catholicism is dominant in Portugal, 
Spain, France and Lithuania; Lutheranism predominates in 
Scandinavia, Finland, Esthonia and Latvia; the U. S. R. R. 
maintains consistent hostility to all types and organizations of 
religion. In the several fields the approach must be different, 
the methods varied and the means effective. . 


MADEIRA ISLANDS 


Sailing from New York by the southern route one may land 
in sunny Funchal and find oneself practically halfway to Stock- 
holm. Our work in these islands has been subject to many vicis- 
situdes; nevertheless it has been worthy. A merger had been 
contemplated into an Evangelical Union. It was thought that 
all arrangements had been satisfactorily worked out with the 
Scotch Presbyterians and local organizations. It was expected 
that my first official visit in the spring of 1933 would mark the 
final Methodist preaching and supervision. Indeed I departed 
from Funchal with that impression. However, conditions arose 
to interrupt this union of Protestant forces. While the largest 
building has been sold, our chapels remain, and although without 
annual appropriations from the Board of Foreign Missions, our 
Methodists have sacrificially maintained the work of the Church. 
Haste and compulsion make waste in mergers. 


SPAIN 


A most important contribution to the Christian forces in this 
romantic land is made primarily by maintaining, at Alicante, 
on the southern coast, that which has been termed the strongest 
single Protestant unit in Spain. Here the Modele School of 
approximately 700 students, ranging to High-School age, is suc- 
cessfully conducted by President Franklin Albricias and_his 
capable teacher-brother. The honored founder-father, Rev. 
Francisco Albricias, passed away during the quadrennium. 

The success of the institution has been remarkable. The stand- 
ing is sufficient to challenge attendance of students of the highest 
type. In a recent Spanish governmental cabinet, two members 
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were former students. President Albricias himself, for a con- 
siderable period, in addition to the school administration, occu-. 
pied one of the high official positions of the province. 

Our local church is prosperous; our young people’s work is 
active, and the Sunday-school attendance exceeds six hundred. 

We co-operate in Hurope, through the Interdenominational 
Committee for the Evangelization of Spain, and in America, 
through the movement called “The Friends of Spain.” Doctor 
Orts, secretary, in a recent letter, describes the. difficulties and the 
opportunities which Protestantism faces in Spain and concludes, 
“better days and the victory of the Gospel are ahead.” 


FRANCE 


When, because of lack of funds, appropriations ceased toward 
the beginning of the quadrennium, there was nothing to do but 
transfer our virile churches in part to the Switzerland Confer- 
ence and to the Reformed churches. One congregation remains 
independent. Our school property has been sold and the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society foyer at Grenoble was closed. 
A final Annual Conference session was held April 25, 1935, at 
which time all remaining Conference members were transferred 
to the North Africa Annual Conference. Thus, inadvertantly 
ended a chapter of our history just when our churches, tested as 
by fire and evangelistically inspired, were prepared to go forward 
to accomplish their real mission in this religiously needy country. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Where Islam holds sway, missionary work is always difficult. 
It has been the fervent hope and dream of multitudes that the 
time should come when once again along the northern shores of 
this great continent the cross might be the real guide for weary 
pilgrims. 

World Sunday School Convention delegates in 1897, journey- 
ing through the Mediterranean, concluded that responsibility for 
missionary effort from the church standpoint ought to be placed 
on the Methodist Episcopal Church for Algeria, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco and Tripoli. They even raised some thousands of dollars 
to initiate the task. Bishop and Mrs. Hartzell welcomed the 
opportunity. Our Board of Foreign Missions, and later the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, accepted the responsi- 
bility. Dr. E. F. Frease was summoned from India to give lead- 
ership. Trained helpers were secured from existing independent 
agencies and soon were supplemented by recruits from the 
United States. Steady growth and success in overcoming opposi- 
tion was registered. Good buildings were secured and institu- 
tions established. 

Then came the fateful decline in income of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. The missionary personnel of the Board was 
reduced from twenty-four to two families. Probably no greater 
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reduction of appropriation in the face of need has been observ- 
able anywhere. The native groups have refused to become dis- 
heartened and have nobly carried on, particularly encouraged 
by the workers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, who 
have been unusual co-laborers and extraordinary heroines. 

Light is breaking. Inquiries are more frequent. Self-help 
has marvelously increased. Conversions and decisions have 
steadily been registered. Christian homes have been established. 
Co-operation between religious groups has been strengthened. 
The Norway Conference heard the call. They found and com- 
missioned one of their own members. In January Willy Heggoy 
landed in Algiers, supported by the Norway Conference through 
our Board. Dr. Guy Kelly and wife in Tunis have given invalu- 
able service without salary. 

Last May a Commission representing the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society made a 
careful survey of the field. As a consequence of this study cer- 
tain modifications as to methods and approach will be inaugu- 
rated and the work is to be pressed more vigorously. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society appropriated about $3,500 
additional for the year to strengthen their magnificent work. 
More funds must be secured to enable the Board adequately to 
meet the challenge. There is no lack of interest on the field, in 
Kurope or in America. It is God’s hour for some Annual Con- 
ference, as well as for individuals and churches to make this 
strategic field a part of their Parish Abroad. We have not 
entered Morocco or Tripoli. When shall we enter? 

The work for women in Tunisia is conducted by the K. M. A. 
of Scandinavia. Administratively their workers are under our 
direction, although this woman’s organization is independent 
and above 95 per cent are members of the State Lutheran 
Churches. Some of their workers on the field are Methodists. 
This constitutes one of the most beautiful instances of interna- 
tional] and interdenominational co-operation to be found in all 
the world. 

RUSSIA © 


At another extreme of the Area are our hard-pressed work 
and workers in Russia. There is no surcease in religious opposi- 
tion and persecution. Whether the Anti-God Society can realize 
its hope of the liquidation of organized religion in the U.S. R. R. 
by 1937 is doubtful. History records that essential Christian 
Brotherhood cannot be exterminated by force. 

During the quadrennium, more pastors and workers have been 
thrown into prison and sentenced to Siberia or the Caucasus. 
Additional churches have been closed. The method most gener- 
ally employed is that of exorbitant taxation. The ruling group 
today seems to be unaware of or fails to regard our glorious rec- 
ord of Russian philanthropic and relief work, or to recall that 
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the first carload of relief supplies to reach Russia long before 
the Red Cross or the Hoover Commission was on the field, came 
from our justly celebrated Centenary. This initial gift arrived 
in St. Petersburg and was distributed under the.direction of our 
deaconesses and pastors. Headsister, Anna Eklund, in some- 
what broken health, lives in Helsingfors. 

The future is not without hope. When education has done 
its perfect work, when intelligence is not limited as it is today, 
when it is discovered that a sufficient dynamic is needed to carry 
through ideals, then there will be a turning again to religion, 
and the time will be ripe for a new interpretation and discovery 
of our Lord. Meanwhile we wait and pray and sympathize and 
work. Two recent personal visits have been made into Russia; 
the first in 1934, in company with Dr. E. Stanley Jones, and the 
second in September, 1935. 


FINLAND 


This brave republic is not only faithful to obligations due the 
United States Government, but it contains a large group of 
people who are equally devoted to the Methodist Church which 
has befriended, aided, and which must wisely and generously 
continue that assistance for years to come. There are two Annual 
Conferences, one using the Finnish language, and the other the 
Swedish tongue, since there are resident more than 350,000 
people of direct Swedish descent. 

Our inherited Finnish Church property-debt-perils were eased 
and apparently saved by the successful campaign of more than 
four years ago. However, when nations left the gold standard, 
obligations were thrown out of balance and much remains to be 
done. 

The excellent Swedish properties in Helsingfors were next 
imperiled. Rev. Karl Hurtig has so far averted the property 
loss of our two most excellent churches, but help must be 
extended. The cause is most deserving. Unquestionably there 
is a very great opportunity for Christ through our communion 
in Finland. 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC 


South of Finland, across the Baltic Sea and west of Russia, 
lie the three republics of Hsthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, in- 
cluded. in this Annual Conference. There are similarities of 
conditions and the one descriptive term from every viewpoint is. 
that of dire, compelling need. I have never seen anywhere, out- 
side of old Russia, Methodist pastors working under more poy- 
erty-stricken conditions,, and yet no pastor has withdrawn 
though his children have been continuously undernourished, 
clothing has been utterly inadequate, and. comforts unknown.. 
Forever enshrined in my memory will be these heroes and. hero- 
ines of the Cross. . ' 
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They have been faithful. They have been evangelistic. The 
unequaled record of membership increase in the preceding quad- 
» rennium has been well sustained. Some new churches have been 
erected in rural fields and two in cities. I know of no place 
where money will be more immediately productive than in these 
three countries of diverse languages, low-cost of living and 
unhidden spiritual need. Nationalism is rampant, but the ties 
of Christianity are strong. In each land we are ministering to 
numerous Russian refugees. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Three Annual Conferences are found in three distinct but 
related lands. There are both similarities and marked differ- 
ences in language, customs and temperament. Methodism is a 
significant factor in the religious life of each land. We are not 
comparatively numerically strong, but we are qualitatively and 
influentially active and alert. The quadrennium has been char- 
acterized by steady development, missionary zeal and evangelistic 
endeavor. ° 

DENMARK 


Denmark early determined that her jubilee years should be 
marked by incessant evangelistic emphasis. Some very remark- 
able community transformations could be cited, some most valu- 
able conversions have been recorded, some long-time enmities and 
sorrows have been allayed. The Oxford Movement has come to 
the Kingdom of Denmark for such a time as this; indeed, in 
Denmark and Norway, as in Switzerland and England, that 
great movement so akin to Methodism has assumed national 
proportions. 

NORWAY 


Norway Methodism possesses to a laudable degree the piety, 
the fervor, the daring of the early Methodists. It is significant 
that our early workers were the first to introduce the Sunday 
School into the country, and that today our Sunday Schools in 
Stavanger, Bergen, and many smaller places are large and credit- 
able. Oslo, where we have four churches, an old people’s home, 
two children’s homes, a very modern and up-to-date Deaconess 
Hospital, an energetic Book Concern and an Epworth Home or 
Hostel, welcomes all to the World Sunday School Convention, 
July 6-12, 1936. 

SWEDEN 


Sweden presents to the world a good example of a well-tem- 
pered life, political action and religious attitudes. Swedish 
Methodism partakes in this and heartily co-operates with all 
Free Churches, and ecumenically with the Lutheran, the Church 
of Sweden. Bishop E. 8. Johnson presided helpfully over the 
Sweden Conference in the first year of the quadrennium. 
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The Deaconess Movement has developed extensively during the 
quadrennium in Sweden and Norway. In recent months splen- 
did property has been purchased in Stockholm for a large gen- 
eral hospital and deaconess home. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The Finnish Theological School, which has trained leaders for 
Esthonia and in the Finnish language, has been temporarily 
closed because of the financial situation. Despite income curtail- 
ment, the Union Scandinavian School in Gothenberg has main- 
tained its steady course. About forty students are in attendance 
and last year one was enrolled from the United States. This is 
the key institution to the work of the Area. 


MISSIONARY UNDERTAKINGS 


For three years each Annual Conference has increased the giv- 
ing for foreign missions through the Board of Foreign Missions 
as well as through the Scandinavian Unit of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. This has not been done without effort, 
education, zeal and sacrifice. The Sweden Conference has under- 
taken to make possible the return of Mia Lindquist to Angola. 
Agnes Nilsen, the first woman to be ordained in Scandinavia, 
was sent to India, supported entirely by the new Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of Norway. Ingeborg Danielsson, of 
Sweden, one of our deaconesses, accepted and supported by the 
K. M. A. to supplement their staff in Tunisia, has been tem- 
porarily loaned to Algeria to meet urgent needs which our Board 
could not supply. The greatest Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society achievement of the quadrennium has been the united 
co-operation of the women of the four countries, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Finland, in sending out to India the founder 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in Sweden, Winnie 
Gabrielson for a final term of service. Even the Baltic countries 
have caught the missionary spirit and are gathering their mites 
to support a Bible woman in India and workers in North Africa. 
Let it be remembered that outside of North Africa all workers in 
all lands of the Area are indigenous. 
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Ernest Lynn Watporr, Resident Bishop 


The Chicago Area covers the Methodist work in the State of 
Illinois and the work in the Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
Conferences which extend from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In the beginning of the quadrennium there were six Annual 
Conferences in the Area, namely, the Central North West, the 
Illinois, the Norwegian-Danish, Rock River, the. Southern 
Illinois and the Chicago North West. During the second year of 
the quadrennium the Chicago North West Conference merged 
with the nine Annual Conferences which included within their 
geographical limits the churches of this Conference. Some of 
these churches were added to the Illnois and Rock River Con- 
ferences by this plan. 


MEMBERSHIP GAINS AND LOSSES 

Comparison must be made of the last years reported in the 
two quadrenniums, namely: 1931 and 1935. 

In 1931 the Discipline required report made separately (1) 
of full members not including non-resident inactive and (2) of 
non-resident inactive. In 1935 the Discipline required report 
made in one figure, namely, of full members including non-resi- 
dent inactive. For 1931 items 1 and 2 must be added to secure 
a figure comparable to that reported in 1935. 


CONFERENCES 


Full Members, Including Non- 
Resident, Inactive 


1931 1985 
ChICREO ATER oe hac ainda. eaten eh 372,819 371,190 
Central Northwest...........-.. 11,764 11,026 
TUITE, CSS gta ain thee o ean ho tere ae 174,694 173,294 
Norwegian-Danish.............. 6,387 6,226 
RockiRiver. 2288. 08 ate Ce Ve 114,407 115,345 
Southernsllinois? --. arns s6- 00s 65,567 65,229 


These figures indicate a slight loss in Church membership in 
spite of the fact that there has been a goodly increase in each 
and all of the Conferences in probation, confession of faith and 
transfer. The record reads as follows: 


Probation and 
Confession Transfer 


of Faith 
Chicago Northwest............-. 251 83 
Central Northwest.............-- 1,881 525 
Norwegian-Danish.............- 1,168 385 
Hit ee ee et 19,316 12,699 
Southern Whnois see seca. hay 9,601 4,303 
IROcKARKVer ashe, dente. rine 17,713 11,627 


Chicago Area 


The Chicago Area World Service Record by Years: 


._ 1938 | 1984 1985 
Central Northwest........ 7,257 .26 7,664.77 7,861.97 
Thlinofis.36 peeeee ae ect 68,458.94 67,968.55 . 71,003.95 
Norwegian-Danish . Tauetietere 3,368 .85 3,526.04 3,493 . 24 
Rock Riverae aecetecmerro: 93,432.42 85,263.25 86,320.71 
Southern Illinois.......... 17,628 .66 19,221.22 19,421.43 


ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHICAGO AREA 


These consist of six hospitals, six homes for the aged, six 
homes for business girls and young women, seven homes for 
children, two schools for training deaconesses, two deaconess 
schools, three Goodwill Industries, four institutional churches, 
two Wesley Foundations. > 16 

These have a grand total. ofsproperty valuation of $11,572,460. 
They have a present indebtedness of $1,216,956.31. They have 
a current expense budget totalling annually $2,575,787.00. 


AREA EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


These include Northwestern University, Illinois Wesleyan, 
MacMurray College for Women and McKendree College. 

These college institutions report a present valuation in build- 
ings and equipments of $19,289,006.00, with a total endowment 
of $34,942,289.00. 

There are three theological schools, namely: Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary, Wesley 
Academy and Theological Seminary, and one secondary school, 
namely, Jennings Seminary. 

During the quadrennium, Garrett Biblical Institute has been 
able to discharge about one-half million dollars of its indebted- 
ness and has made financial arrangements greatly bettering its 
situation and assuring its future. 

The Chicago Training School has during the quadrennium 
become allied with Garrett Biblical Institute, and the two have 
worked out a co-operative plan for the education of those who 
wish to secure the special training formerly covered by the 
Training School, to the great benefit of both institutions and 
the students. 

Northwestern University received one gift of $7,000,000.00 
during the quadrennium, which is the second largest gift made 
to any educational institution in the United States in the past 
thirty years. 

The various institutions, where necessary, have been able to 
work. out refinancing plans which mean easier principal pay- 
ments and lesser interest payments. 

A Christian woman of another denomination, who resided at 
Alton, Illinois, and who had -become impressed with the hospital 
work of the Methodist Episcopal: Church, left a will for a me- 
morial hospital to be controlled and conducted by the Southern 
Illinois Conference. The amount of the memorial was $250,000. 
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The relatives of the good woman concluded that the $250,000 
memorial gift should be protected by a gift of an equal size for 
endowment purposes, and a provision made for a nurses’ home 
to cost not less than $50,000. They further donated twenty 
acres of land in a desirable portion of the city, and made other 
provisions as to endowments for surgical equipment and new 
instruments of rare value, which brings the total of the memorial 
gift and the family gifts to approximately three quarters of a 
million dollars. The money is available at once and a board has 
been organized for carrying out the wishes of the donors. 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGE PROPERTY OF THE AREA 


This report would seem to indicate that the total valuation is 
about $45,000,000, and that a little less than $1,000,000 of the 
indebtedness has been paid during the quadrennium. 


Present 

Estimated Debt, Number Estimated 

Number Value of Including of Value of 

Church Land and Current Parson- Land and 

Buildings Buildings Expenses ages Buildings 
1982... 1,749 $43,685,244 $7,766,705 1,075 $5,059, 655- 
1933 tas 1,729 42,547,050 7,671,143 1,082 4,845,254 
1934.20; 1,742 41,380,150 7,436,708 1,072 4,666,609 
IOSD oe oe Lek 40,681,700 6,919,475 1,053 4,756,120 


During the year the Conferences of the Area have been care- 
fully organized so that the regular work of the churches is 
carried forward by named committees in each Conference, Dis- 
trict and local church. These committeemen have been called 
together three times at an Area-wide meeting and once at a Con- 
ference-wide meeting, and the program of the several Annual 
Conferences has been so related to the year’s work that carefully 
laid plans have been carried out in quite some detail. This has 
resulted in an ever-increasing corps of church workers, especially 
trained for that part of the work committed to them, and thus 
making possible more effective service and more satisfactory 
results. 
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BisHop HERBERT pies 


At the time of the General Conference of 1932, the Shanghai 
Area was arranged to include the Central China and Kiangsi 
Annual Conferences, together with the supervision of the work 
of our Church in Japan and Korea. Since these two countries 
now have their own independent Methodist Churches, with their 
own bishops, the resident bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has no responsibility for the appointment of pastors or 
of other church decisions, but holds a merely fraternal and 
advisory relation to the Church, with a more intimate relation 
to the mission institutions and the missionaries. In this connec- 
tion he is expected to serve on numerous Boards of Trustees or 
Managers, and to share with the native bishop the allocation of 
the missionaries to their various tasks—also to play the part of 
father confessor or elder brother in difficulties and problems. 
All of this involves occasional visits; and I have been to Korea 
four times during the quadrennium, to Japan five times, though 
for brief periods. I have visited nearly all the missionary resi- 
dence stations at least once, most of them several times. I was 
present as the official representative of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the Second General Conference of the Korean Meth- 
odist Church in October, 1934, and participated in the proceed- 
ings of that body. I have also attended three meetings of the 
Korea Central Council and three sessions of the Japan Mission 
Council, together with several meetings of the Association of 
Methodist Missionaries in Korea. In addition, I have had one 
hurried trip to Manchuria, whither the work of the Korean 
Methodist Church has extended. 

In general, I am glad to say that the Methodist Churches in 
Korea and Japan continue, in the face of peculiar and great diffi- 
culties, to show gratifying progress. The intense nationalism 
of Japan, fostered by the military group in power, is not favor- 
able to the Christian spirit, and the bearing of a consistent 
Christian testimony is not easy under the existing rigid restric- 
tions. The best friends of Japan can only hope for a renewal 
of that liberal and democratic movement and that international 
spirit which were evident a few years ago. The vigorous Meth- 
odist Church, under the inspiring leadership of its splendid 
bishop, Dr. M. Akazawa, supported by a growing body of active 
laymen, is going forward both to strengthen the existing Church 
and to extend its borders. The guidance of the work and much 
of the mission property in the city of Sendai have been trans- 
ferred to Japanese hands as we complete the plan of withdraw- 
ing our missionaries from that center. Our schools, practically 
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all under Japanese principals, go on with their educational 
evangelism, increasing in size in some instances to what many 
regard as an undesirable extent. Notable anniversaries have 
been celebrated and endowments built up, especially at the great 
school in Tokyo, the Aoyama Gakuin, under the guidance of its 
late President, Dr. M. Ishizaka, and its new head, Dr. Y. Abe. 

In Korea the process of adjustment in the young Church is 
by no means completed, but the valiant General Superintendent, 
Dr. J. 8. Ryang, elected for a second term, is bringing to bear 
upon its problems all his great ability, his wide experience, and 
his complete devotion. Revaluations of old agencies are being 
carefuily made, changes in organization and method are being 
worked out, new emphases and shifts in responsibilities are being 
found advisable. A spiritual revival is discernible and the 
approach to youth is highly encouraging. The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary has been published in Korean, with an advance 
sale of six hundred copies! Most noteworthy among the hap- 
penings in our mission institutions are the occupancy of its 
beautiful new buildings by the Ewha Woman’s College, and the 
expansion of the tuberculosis sanitarium at Haiju. 

The primary responsibility, however, in the Shanghai Area 
is for the work in China. This was markedly increased by the 
resignation of Bishop C. P. Wang in November, 1934. At that 
time, in accordance with the recommendations of the Eastern 
Asia Central Conference, held in April, 1934, the two West 
China Conferences were set off as a separate Episcopal Area, and 
the two Conferences in North China were added to the Shanghai 
Area. I have held the Central China and Kiangsi Conferences 
each three times and the North China and Shantung each once. 

In addition, I have held the Hawaii Mission in 1936 and the 
Philippine Islands Annual Conference in 1933. The latter was 
a painful experience, culminating in the secession from our 
Church of five missionaries and a group of pastors, together with 
several congregations. Some delicate legal questions were in- 
volved on which I was compelled to rule. I am happy that those 
decisions have since received the informal approval of the Board 
of Bishops. 

The growth of our Church in China has been slow. In some 
sections the pace has been quickened in recent years. The anti- 
foreign prejudice of eight or ten years ago has lessened; the 
minds, especially of the student group, are encouragingly open. 
In some provinces the Christian approach by certain bodies has 
been overmuch on the emotional side, with accompaniments of a 
crude and fantastic sort. Even so, young disciples, if they are 
genuine, may be trusted to grow, eccentricities and excrescences 
may be sloughed off, the new life may develop new and more 
rational and wholesome forms. How to combine sanity and 
fervor, how to keep the emotional without losing the intellectual, 
is one of the everlasting problems in all parts of the world, Two 
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outstanding needs have become evident in China—namely, the 
need of a ministry of superior quality, clearer call, and more 
‘thorough and practical training; and the need of a membership 
of higher ethical ideals, a deeper sense of responsibility, a more 
active participation in both the financial and the spiritual activi- 
ties of the Church, and an adequate preparation and training for 
such work. Concrete plans of much promise are under way to 
meet these needs. 

Co-operation is one of the missionary watchwords of the hour. 
Nowhere is it more important than between the branches of our 
own work. The Church, the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society need everywhere a 
common program and a unified effort. Under the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Conference and the encouragement of the 
home Boards, there has been organized in each Annual Confer- 
ence a Joint Policy Committee, elected by the Annual and 
Woman’s Conferences, to study together the problems of the 
work as a whole and to make recommendations to the various 
bodies concerned. Some organization of the missionaries them- 
selves has been found to be a practical ntcessity, and in Korea 
and Japan these organizations include the missionaries of both 
the Board and the Society. But for the most part, questions of 
program and method should be considered and decided by the 
native Christians and the missionaries sitting in joint council. 
The less the Home Boards seek to administer field details, the 
better. Full opportunity must be given for the development of 
a truly indigenous Church, which must be permitted to find its 
own way, to make its own mistakes (as we have done before 
them!), and to become self-governing even before it is self- 
supporting. We have too much been doing things for these 
young Churches, instead of with them and through them. We 
have too much cultivated in them a feeling of dependence. We 
cannot rightly withdraw our assistance abruptly from them now. 
We must continue to subsidize until the new spirit of independ- 
ence, of willingness and ability to assume heavier burdens, has 
grown. But even now, we must be content not to lead, but to 
follow; not to govern, but to serve. We do not seek to establish 
in other countries a church which in organization and control 
shall be American. We do not seek to propagate in the Orient a 
form of religion which is Occidental in its government, its 
rituals, its creedal vocabulary. To Christianize and not to 
Americanize or Westernize is the object of our endeavor. Beliey- 
ing cordially, as we do, in that expression of Christianity which 
has come to us through John Wesley and his successors, we yet 
seek only to plant in new soils those principles which constitute 
the essence of Methodism and then to let them grow into what- 
ever shapes they will in social, intellectual, and spiritual climates 
so diverse from that of the United States. We have no denomi- 
national or national ambition to serve; we seek only to promote 
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the spiritual lordship of Jesus Christ among our brothers of 
every race, to whom the Spirit speaks as to ourselves. 

We believe therefore that frank recognition should be given 
by the whole Church to the fact that the older and stronger sec- 
tions of our work in so-called “foreign mission fields” are no 
longer to be regarded as colonies of a Mother-Church, to be ruled 
or directed from the United States of America; but rather as 
integral parts of our one Church organization, with equal rights 
(though with different needs) with every other part of the 
Church. The relation of the Boards concerned should gradually 
be relaxed and responsibilities should be transferred as rapidly as 
es will justify to the Bishops and Conferences on the 

eld. 

In these four years China has suffered grievously from floods, 
droughts, famines, and political confusion and uncertainty. But 
definite advance has been made. National unity, though not fully 
achieved, is nearer than in any recent era. The National Gov- 
ernment is stronger and wiser than ever before. Reconstruction, 
especially in rural sections, is not merely a theory but a reality. 
The people are at last learning that government means some- 
thing more than taxation and military plunder. Railway con- 
struction, road building, sanitation, education, agricultural im- 
provement, co-operatives for producers and consumers, bring 
positive help to the masses. How to relate the Christian Church 
most wisely to these governmental works is not an easy problem. 
What readjustments should. be made in our institutions and our 
aims is a perpetual question but one which is especially acute 
at this time. 

In answering it, the widely-advertised Report of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry has not given much help. It has made us more keenly 
conscious of some of our deficiencies—of which, however, we 
were not wholly unaware before! But for constructive sugges- 
tions the visits of Doctor Mott, with his tremendous emphasis 
on co-operation, and Dean Weigle with his plans for the training 
both of employed workers and volunteer lay leaders, have been 
far more fruitful. I look with great hope not only to our theo- 
logical seminaries and Bible schools, but to our young people’s 
institutes, our evangelistic teams, and our training conferences, 
to build in China a much stronger Christian Church in the years 
just before us. 

My predecessors, Bishops Birney and Baker, have been most 
helpful in sympathy and comradeship, as I took up the work 
which they had so gallantly been carrying on. And to my col- 
leagues on the field, both native and foreign, I am under deep 
obligation for their cordial welcome, their patience, their counsel, 
and their loyal and generous co-operation. Through these men 
and women, who constitute the abiding leadership of this very 
great field, God can, and, I doubt not, will accomplish the great 
things which He has planned. 
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BX Quadrennial handbook of the General Conference 
8381 of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1896-1936. 
AS New York, Methodist Book Concern, etc. 

v. illus. 23cm. quadrennial. 


Aiko \ I> 
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